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PREFACE 

This  dissertation  is  the  culmination  of  a  period 
of  study  that  had  its  roots  in  Guatemala  in  19  56.   In  that 
year  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Central  America,  and  in  only 
a  short  few  days  I  discovered  a  land  and  people  that  I 
determined  to  come  to  understand,  and  to  interpret  to  my 
fellow  "norteamericanos . " 

Eventually  this  interest  led  me  to  the  University 
of  Florida  and  to  Professor  T.  Lynn  Smith  in  particular. 
Over  the  last  decade  Professor  Smith  has  continually  stim- 
ulated my  interest  in  Latin  America,  at  the  same  time 
guiding  me  in  the  refinement  of  my  own  sociological  frame 
of  reference.   In  addition,  he  has  been  a  willing  con- 
sultant as  problems  arose  in  the  pursuit  of  this  topic. 
He  has  believed  in  me  when  my  own  faith  wavered,  and  with- 
out his  encouragement  this  study  would  never  have  reached 
fruition. 

During  my  years  of  study  at  the  University  of 
Florida  I  have  benefited  from  the  teaching  and  counsel  of 
many  persons,  professors  and  fellow  students  alike.   While 
some  others  have  been  almost  equally  important,  I  will 
single  out  for  mention  only  the  members  of  my  supervisory 


conunittee  who  have  aided  me  on  various  occasions  by 
reacting  to  my  ideas  and  helping  me  to  interpret  data, 
as  well  as  enriching  my  background  through  their  classes. 
Most  of  all,  these  men  have  stood  behind  me  with  en- 
couragement, and  accepted  the  responsibility  of  reading 
these  many  pages.   I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  Professors 
Joseph  S.  Vandiver  and  John  V.  D.  Saunders  of  Sociology, 
and  to  Professor  Raymond  E.  Crist  of  Geography,  and 
Professor  Lyle  N.  McAlister  of  History. 

I  must  especially  thank  the  Henry  L.  and  Grace 
Doherty  Charitable  Foundation  for  the  fellowship  which 
helped  to  support  me  during  my  field  research  in  Central 
America.   Without  that  award  I  would  probably  have  had  to 
attempt  a  different  kind  of  study.   I  also  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  aid  of  a  National  Science  Foundation  fellow- 
ship during  the  academic  year  following  my  return  from  the 
field. 

In  Central  America  I  met  wonderfully  helpful  people 
at  every  occasion,  but  they  are  much  too  numerous  to  name. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  greatly  appreciated  the  aid  of 
the  dozens  of  persons  in  the  ministries  of  agriculture, 
the  census  bureaus,  the  agricultural  extension  services, 
the  universities,  and  the  cartographic  agencies.   In  many 
cases  I  was  provided  with  preliminary  or  special  data,  or 


IV 


given  access  to  unpublished  reports  that  were  extremely 
helpful.   The  same  was  true  at  the  Inter-American  Institute 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  at  Turrialba,  and  at  the  Escuela 
Agricola  Panamericana  at  Zamorrano. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  many  ordinary 
people  whom  I  met  because  of  their  own  personal  relationships 
to  the  land,  and  not  because  of  any  office  or  position  that 
they  held.   These  included  hacendados  ,    plantation  owners, 
family-sized  farm  operators,  sharecroppers,  and  just  plain 
laborers.   Almost  without  exception  they  invited  me  into 
their  homes  and  made  me  truly  welcome  while  patiently 
telling  me  about  life  and  farming  as  they  experienced 
these. 

The  University  of  Florida  has  offered  two  specialized 
services  which  must  be  mentioned.   Its  Latin  American  Data 
Bank  provided  "data  sets"  of  the  Costa  Rican  agricultural 
census  of  1963  and  the  Guatemalan  population  census  of  1964, 
both  of  which  enabled  me  to  make  special  tabulations.   Also, 
the  map  collection  of  the  University  Library  provided  me 
with  the  opportunity  to  study  topographic  maps  of  virtually 
the  entire  country  of  Guatemala,  from  which  Figure  11  was 
eventually  made. 

The  Directors  General  of  the  Institutes  Geograficos 
Nacionales  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica,  Ing.  Manuel  A. 
Castillo  Barajas  and  Ing.  Mario  Barrantes  Ferrero, 


respectively,  kindly  granted  rae  permission  to  reproduce 
the  copyrighted  maps  of  their  respective  countries  for 
Chapter  VI.   For  this  I  thank  them. 

On  the  mechanical  side  I  want  to  express  profound 
appreciation  to  Mrs.  Carolyn  Lyons  who  undertook  to  type 
this  dissertation  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  while  I  was 
located  in  Texas.   As  the  reader  can  see,  she  has  done 
a  beautiful  as  well  as  conscientious  job  in  presenting 
my  manuscript  in  final  form. 

Finally,  the  greatest  debt  of  all  goes  to  my  wife, 
Joy,  who,  in  addition  to  being  my  companion,  has  labored 
with  me  at  every  stage.   She  has  been  the  typist  for  the 
preliminary  drafts,  the  map  maker  for  many  of  the  figures, 
and  a  proficient  proofreader  of  tables  and  text.   Most 
of  all,  she  has  maintained  faith  that  this  effort  would 
be  satisfactorily  concluded  even  when  my  own  confidence 
wavered.   She,  of  course,  was  right. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

For  the  understanding  of  the  overwhelmingly  rural 
and  agricultural  countries  of  Central  America,  an  appre- 
ciation of  man's  social  relationships  with  regard  to  the 
land  is  fundamental.  '  The  majority  of  the  more  than 
14  million  people  of  this  region  of  Latin  America  live 
out  their  lives  intimately  bound  up  in  the  systems  which 
have  developed  around  the  size  of  farms,  land  tenure, 
ways  of  farming,  and  forms  of  settlement./  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  each  of  those  sociocultural  systems  is 
institutionalized  as  part  of  the  total  rural  social  system 
is  frequently  overlooked.   It  is  a  goal  of  this  study  to 
show  that  all  of  these  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
effort  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  rural  life,  and  more 
especially,  in  any  endeavor  to  introduce  changes  in  these 
systems. 

Objectives  of  the  Study 

The  principal  objective  of  the  present  study  is  to 
apply  a  well-developed  sociological  frame  of  reference  to 
the  analysis  of  the  relationships  between  men  and  the  land 
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in  Central  America.   This  is  something  which  has  never  been 
attempted  in  the  area  on  a  regional  basis,  although  several 
national  or  sectional  studies  have  been  made  previously 
(see  T.  Lynn  Smith,  1945b;  Whetten,  1961;  Hesman,  1969). 
Part  of  the  significance  of  the  effort  is  that  the  same 
investigator  is  responsible  for  making  the  observations, 
applying  the  analytical  framework,  and  performing  the 
detailed  analysis  for  all  of  the  countries  included. 

A  second  goal  of  the  study  is  to  assemble,  evaluate, 
and  organize  the  most  significant  facts  about  the  chosen 
relationships  in  Central  America.   This  is  a  selective 
effort,  therefore,  and  many  other  important  and  valid 
facts  and  relationships  have  had  to  be  omitted  from 
consideration. 

The  description  of  the  contemporary  rural  social 
systems  with  regard  to  the  size  of  farms,  tenure  of  the 
land,  systems  of  agriculture,  and  settlement  patterns  also 
is  a  major  objective.   In  connection  with  this,  many 
national  and  local  variations  are  identified. 

Finally  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  historical 
information  is  provided  to  place  the  present-day  situation 
in  proper  perspective,  and  to  indicate  the  trends  currently 
under  way. 
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Scope  of  the  Study 

The  geographic  limits  of  this  investigation  are 
drawn  so  as  to  include  the  five  nations  which  historically 
have  been  bound  closely  together.   Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  began  their  independent 
existence  as  the  constituents  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Central  America.   Since  the  breaking  up  of  that  confederation 
the  dream  of  reunification  has  been  expressed  frequently, 
and  at  present  the  Central  American  Common  Market  seems 
likely  to  be  the  forerunner  of  more  and  greater  integration. 
Since  Panama's  history  and  sense  of  self -identification  are 
distinct  from  the  other  five  nations,  this  country  is  not 
included.   Neither  is  British  Honduras  (or  Belice)  in- 
corporated in  the  area  of  investigation.   Of  course  attention 
is  directed  only  to  the  rural  and  agricultural  regions  of 
Central  America,  and  not  to  the  distinctive  social  arrange- 
ments affecting  urban  life. 

It  will  be  apparent  in  the  tables  and  in  the 
discussion  that  I  have  chosen  to  present  the  information 
country-by-country  in  the  order  in  which  I,  personally, 
think  of  them,   that  is,  in  the  sequence  in  which  they 


^The  recent  armed  clashes  between  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  have  raised  serious  questions  about  the  future  of 
the  common  market,  and  about  any  other  cooperative  efforts. 
It  is  too  early  to  tell  how  important  or  lasting  the 
effects  of  this  war  will  be. 
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occur  in  traversing  the  Inter-American  Highway  from 
Guatemala  to  Costa  Rica.   This  has  the  advantage  of 
placing  the  countries  in  a  geographically-meaningful 
order,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  in  descending  rank 
according  to  the  size  of  their  total  populations.   An 
alphabetical  arrangement  has  little  to  commend  it. 

The  basic  subject  matter  of  this  study  is  a  complex 
of  four  basic  relationships  between  man  and  the  land.   These 
four  areas  are  selected  from  among  a  much  larger  universe 
of  distinct  sociocultural  systems  which  have  been  identified 
and  studied  in  the  rural  segments  of  societies.^   The 
particular  elements  of  rural  life  included  in  this  analysis 
are  those  having  to  do  with  the  size  of  agricultural  units 
[explotaciones    agropecuarias) ,    the  tenure  patterns,  the 
ways  of  extracting  products  from  the  soil,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  rural  homes  with  regard  to  one  another  and  to  the 
location  of  the  farmland. 

The  emphasis  in  this  study  is  placed  on  the  con- 
temporary situation,  with  most  discussion  describing  the 
situation  as  it  exists  today.   This  is  the  only  study 
known  to  the  writer  which  has  had  available  to  it  the 


^The  fourteen  separate  systems  listed  by  T.  Lynn 
Smith  (1969c: 272-273)  give  a  good  idea  of  the  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  the  complexes  which  make  up  rural  life. 
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data  from  the  agricultural  censuses  taken  during  the  1960 's  I 

in  all  five  of  the  countries.   Wherever  possible,  data  and  I 

observations  have  been  assembled  to  provide  insight  into  I 

the  evolution  of  the  present  situation  during  past  centurxes,  i 

and  also  to  indicate  the  changes  that  are  occurring.  1 

1 

I 

Sources  of  Data  and  Methods  I 

The  principal  substantive  materials  used  in  this         I 
analysis  are  the  result  of  approximately  ten  months  of  | 

travel  and  residence  in  Central  America  in  1962  and  1963. 

During  this  interval  I  travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of       j 

j 

the  region,  from  the  Mexican  border  to  the  Panamanian  '. 

i 

frontier,  in  vehicles  of  all  sorts.   Most  of  the  mileage         1 
was  covered  in  my  own  Volkswagen  microbus,  but  I  also  flew       | 
in  private  and  commercial  planes,  hitched  rides  by  jeep  and 
truck,  rode  buses,  and  made  one  extensive  journey  of  four 
days  in  a  dugout  boat. 

During  the  entire  field  investigation  I  kept  a 
personal  journal  in  which  pertinent  observations  were 
recorded.   Notes  were  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  seeing 
or  discussing  anything  of  value,  and  I  could  often  be  seen 
jotting  away  at  a  restaurant  table  while  awaiting  a  meal. 
As  a  precaution  against  the  loss  of  this  record  I  also 
wrote  rather  extensive  descriptive  letters  to  my  wife  and 
parents,  with  instructions  that  these  be  preserved  for  me 
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to  use  upon  my  return  to  the  United  States.   Since  these 
were  written  at  less  frequent  intervals,  they  served  the 
additional  purpose  of  providing  opportunity  for  my  thoughts 
to  be  seasoned  by  time  and  further  consideration. 

In  the  course  of  time  I  spoke  with  countless  persons 
of  all  social  strata,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  relevant 
information  from  their  particular  perspectives.   These 
included  peasants,  sharecroppers,  owners  of  family-sized 
farms,  and  operators  of  large  haciendas  and  plantations. 
Of  course,  I  also  discussed  my  project  with  persons  in 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  ministries  of  agriculture, 
the  missions  of  the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development,  agrarian  reform  agencies,  and  producers' 
organizations  of  commodities  such  as  coffee,  cotton,  and 
the  like.   Notes  on  all  of  these  conversations  are  a  part 
of  the  field  data. 

In  order  to  increase  the  opportunities  to  raise 
such  sensitive  questions  as  those  dealing  with  size  of 
farms  and  tenurial  relationships,  I  also  conducted  some 
structured  interviews  with  some  of  the  farm  operators  and 
sharecroppers.   I  found  that  having  a  formal  questionnaire 
sometimes  helped  and  occasionally  hindered  in  dealing  with 
the  rural  residents.   Frequently,  when  my  relationship 
was  already  somewhat  biased  by  an  introduction  from  the 
agricultural  extension  agent  of  the  locality,  I  employed 
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a  mimeographed  questionnaire  which  I  filled  out  in  the 
presence  of  the  informant. 

I  had  little  assistance  from  other  persons  in 
conducting  any  of  the  interviews  on  which  this  study  is 
based.   This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  financial 
support  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  have  local  persons 
travelling  with  me  as  interviewers,  translators,  or 
assistants.   Therefore  the  observations  and  notes  are 
consistently  mine,  but  suffer  from  lack  of  that  additional 
quality  which  could  have  been  gained  if  persons  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  local  colloquial  expressions  and  regional 
practices  had  been  collaborating  with  me.   Needless  to  say, 
the  entire  field  investigation  was  conducted  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  I  had  to  rely  upon  secondary  sources  for 
material  regarding  certain  Indian  practices.   I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  I ,  as  a 
"gringo,"  was  welcomed  into. the  homes  of  persons  of  all 
social  levels. 

The  statistical  data  upon  which  so  much  of  the 
study  depends  are  drawn  largely  from  the  published  reports 
of  the  agricultural  and  population  censuses  taken  by  each 
of  the  countries  between  1961  and  1966.   Since  the  first 
agricultural  censuses  in  Central  America  were  taken  in 
1950  and  1952,  there  have  not  been  any  long  series  of 
sources  to  be  traced,  but  the  reports  of  all  of  these 
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censuses  are  utilized  in  this  investigation.   In  addition, 
some  special  tabulations  of  data  from  the  agricultural 
censuses  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  have  been  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  data  sets  in  the  Latin  American  Data  Bank 
of  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  use  of  census  data  involves  certain  well- 
recognized  problems  regarding  completeness  of  coverage 
and  adequacy  of  definitions  which  are  necessarily  accepted 
by  the  investigator.^   There  are  other  problems,  however, 
which  deserve  a  passing  comment  in  hopes  that  the  next 
endeavors  to  enumerate  the  farms  of  Central  America  will 
take  these  matters  into  account.   The  first  of  these  is 
the  lack  of  consistency  in  definitions  and  procedures. 
Much  of  the  value  which  should  accrue  to  a  nation  as  a 


^Although  the  reported  census  figures  are  employed 
throughout  the  dissertation,  they  are  known  to  vary  widely 
from  the  reality,  and  my  discussion  will  frequently  use 
drastically-rounded  figures.   In  a  post-census  evaluation, 
Guatemalan  authorities  estimated  that  22.8  per  cent  of  the 
explotaciones  agropecuarias  were  missed  (mostly  small 
units),  for  a  deficiency  of  5.1  per  cent  of  the  area  in 
farms  (see  Guatemala,  DGE ,  1965:Tabla  5,  page  39).   On  the 
other  hand,  Costa  Rican  census  officials  reported  that 
2,80  8  explotaciones  were  probably  missed,  or  4.3  per  cent 
of  the  farms  and  9.5  per  cent  of  the  farmland  (Costa  Rica, 
DGEC,  196 5b: 26).   No  evaluation  was  issued  by  the  other 
countries,  but  an  estimate  of  the  uncounted  land  in  the 
1952  agricultural  census  in  Honduras  is  given  in  Organization 
of  American  States  (1963,  111:61).   Data  from  the  1952  farm 
survey  in  Nicaragua  are  not  used  at  all,  owing  to  their 
acknowledged  deficiency  in  coverage,  and  the  fact  that  the 
survey  was  made  directly  by  the  jueaes    de   mesta    (rural 
authorities  directly  under  orders  of  the  political  chief  of 
the  departments)  who  seem  to  this  writer  to  be  too  politi- 
cally involved  to  obtain  reliable  data  (see  Lanzas,  1954:435). 
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result  of  having  the  results  of  two  inventories  available 
is  lost  in  Central  America.   In  this  regard,  Costa  Rica 
deserves  commendation,  for  in  that  country's  effort  to 
improve  its  statistics  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  comparability  of  most  concepts  and  tabulations.   For 
example,  when  it  was  decided  to  make  the  1955  and  1963 
size-of-farm  categories  compatible  with  the  international 
metric  system,  additional  class  limits  were  introduced. 
These  made  the  presentation  a  bit  more  cumbersome  but 
preserved  the  integrity  of  the  time  series.   Regarding 
land  tenure,  every  census  authority  except  that  of  Costa  Rica 
made  such  serious  modifications  that  the  data  from  the  1950 
and  1960  censuses  are  difficult  to  compare. 

The  worst  problem  is  that  regarding  the  units  of 
land  measurement  that  were  employed  for  census  purposes. 
The  common  measure  of  land  in  everyday  use  in  Central 
America  is  the  Spanish  manzana ,    equivalent  to  a  square 
tract  of  land  100  varas    on  a  side  (see  the  Appendix  for  a 
table  of  equivalent  measures) .   However,  the  metric  system 
is  the  preferred  one  for  legal  and  international  comparative 
purposes,  and  so  hectares  are  used  in  a  few  tabulations. 
This  makes  it  impossible  to  find  common  measures  for  com- 
paring each  of  the  Central  American  nations  with  the  others. 
Moreover,  Honduras  complicated  the  matter  further  by  pub- 
lishing its  1952  census  with  hectare  sizes,  and  its  1966  data 
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only  in  terms  of  manzanas,  eliminating  any  possibility 
whatsoever  of  making  comparisons  over  time  for  that  country. 
Finally,  in  Guatemala  the  larger  farms  are  measured  in  terms 
of  another  Spanish  unit,  the  oahallevia  ,  which  is  equivalent 
to  approximately  6  4  manzanas.  Farms  measured  in  caballerias 
are  not  even  comparable  to  those  in  manzanas  in  the  other 
countries  employing  the  Spanish  units. 

Census  statistics  are  supplemented  by  data  from 
other  sources,  such  as  the  yearbooks  {anuarios)    published 
by  the  census  authorities,  and  the  reports  of  government 
ministries  and  other  agencies.   The  universities  and  agrarian 
reform  institutes  were  able  to  provide  some  quantitative 
information. 

No  new  techniques  of  manipulating  data  were  developed 
in  connection  with  this  study.   Instead,  the  tried  and  tested 
methods  of  making  cross-tabulations,  computing  percentages, 
and  determining  ratios  are  employed  extensively.   In  many 
cases  the  numerical  data  are  presented  graphically  instead 
of  in  tabular  form,  since  this  enables  the  reader  to  grasp 
the  important  variations  in  a  geographic  as  well  as  pro- 
portional sense. 

Importance  of  the  Study 

The  nations  of  Central  America  are  all  in  the 
category  commonly  referred  to  as  "developing,"  and  in  order 
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for  them  to  develop  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  it  is 
important  that  rural  social  systems  be  understood.   This 
study  attempts  to  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  four 
interrelated  sociocultural  systems  which  combine  to  affect 
the  well-being  and  potential  for  development  for  the  farming 
population  of  Central  America.   Hopefully  it  will  counteract 
to  some  extent  the  overly  simple  presentations  of  rural 
development  which  are  sometimes  employed  in  planning 
endeavors. 

Since  this  is  the  first  effort  to  apply  a  consistent 
sociological  frame  of  reference  to  this  developing  area  of 
Latin  America  it  also  has  a  certain  academic  importance 
simply  as  a  ground-breaker.   In  this  respect  it  both  adds 
to  the  available  knowledge  of  the  Central  American  area  and 
adds  Central  America  to  the  areas  about  which  such  studies 
have  been  made. 

The  importance  of  the  study  will  be  enhanced  when 
it  is  possible  to  move  it  from  the  academic  setting  into 
the  public  domain  where  its  observations  and  facts  may  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  "social  engineers"  in  their 
day-to-day  tasks  of  planning.   The  pressures  of  population 
growth,  rural-urban  migration,  rural  unrest,  the  invasion 
OS  estates  by  the  landless,  and  many  other  contemporary 
phenomena  make  an  understanding  of  the  total  rural  social 
system  essential  if  planning  is  to  forestall  widespread 
social  disorganization. 
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Order  of  Presentation 

The  materials  of  this  study  are  presented  in  three 
major  sections:   an  introductory  part,  the  principal 
findings  and  considerations  regarding  man-land  relation- 
ships, and  the  summary  and  conclusions.   The  introductory 
section  is  comprised  of  this  present  chapter,  and  a  chapter 
in  which  the  literature  contributing  to  the  study  is  re- 
viewed.  The  review  of  the  literature  is  designed  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  frame  of  reference  employed  in  this 
analysis,  and  also  to  evaluate  previous  studies  of  man-land 
relationships  in  Latin  America  and  in  the  Central  American 
region  specifically. 

The  heart  of  the  dissertation  lies  in  the  second 
part,  where  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  four 
sociocultural  systems  studied.   Chapter  III  is  concerned 
with  the  analysis  of  the  size  of  explotaciones  in  each  of 
the  nations,  and  in  the  region  as  a  whole.   It  includes 
both  conceptual  and  empirical  discussion.   Chapter  IV 
covers  the  large  matter  of  land  tenure,  including  the 
relationship  of  tenure  to  the  size  of  explotaciones. 
Chapter  V  takes  up  the  matter  of  the  ways  in  which  men 
extract  products  from  the  land,  or  the  systems  of  agriculture 
employed  in  Central  America,  and  Chapter  VI  presents  what 
the  investigation  has  been  able  to  reveal  about  rural 
settlement  patterns  and  their  relationship  to  rural  life. 
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The  final  part  consists  of  Chapter  VII,  the  Summary 
and  Conclusions.   Supplementary  materials  are  presented  in 
appendices,  which  include  a  listing  of  the  laws  of  Central 
American  nations  requiring  that  land  be  made  to  fulfill  a 
social  function.   There  is  also  a  map  which  identifies  each 
of  the  major  civil  divisions  of  the  five  countries  of  the 
region,  and  a  table  of  equivalent  measures  in  the  Spanish 
and  metric  systems.   For  convenience  in  citing  sources,  I 
have  also  appended  a  list  of  abbreviations  which  are  used 
in  the  text.   Finally,  there  is  a  selected'  bibliography 
which  includes  full  information  about  each  of  the  publi- 
cations referred  to  textually,  and  also  some  general 
volumes  which  were  of  particular  value  to  the  investigator 
in  his  preparation  for  the  field  phase  of  the  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
A  REVIEW  OF  RELEVANT  LITERATURE 

In  order  for  a  scientific  study  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  its  discipline  it  must  meet  two  prerequisites. 
First,  the  investigator  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
frame  of  reference  that  has  been  evolved  with  regard  to  his 
subject  of  study  by  those  who  have  made  prior  studies  of 
the  same  problem.   Second,  he  must  be  aware  of  the  substan- 
tive findings  and  the  conclusions  of  previous  analyses  of 
the  question  under  investigation.   The  main  purpose  of  this 
chapter  is  to  trace  the  development  of  the  frame  of  ref- 
erence which  is  employed  in  the  analysis  of  man-land 
relationships.   In  addition,  the  principal  studies  of  this 
question  in  the  Central  American  setting  are  identified  and 
evaluated.   Thus  the  present  chapter  is  the  very  foundation 
for  the  remainder  of  this  dissertation. 

The  Development  of  a  General  Frame  of  Reference 
for  the  Study  of  Man-Land  Relationships 

The  study  of  rural  man-land  relationships  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  discipline  of  rural  sociology,  and  this 
field  of  investigation  and  analysis  has  developed  concur- 
rently with  other  facets  of  the  young  science  of  sociology. 
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The  first  book  intended  as  a  text  for  college  sociology 
courses  was  published  in  1894  by  Albion  W.  Small  and 
George  E.  Vincent  as  An    Introduction    to    the    Study    of   Society. 
In  treating  "The  Natural  History  of  a  Society,"  mention 
is  made  of  the  nature  of  the  community,   including  the 
subject  of  settlement  patterns.   The  authors  also  refer 
briefly  to  land  tenure  and  elements  of  the  system  of  land 
ownership  and  titles.   Thus  these  facets  of  man-land  re- 
lationships which  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  present  study 
have  been  recognized  as  being  important  ever  since  the 
appearance  of  the  very  first  general  sociology  text. 

The  development  of  rural  sociology  as  a  separate 
discipline  began  largely  in  the  concern  of  church  leaders 
and  rural  pastors  who  wanted  to  do  something  about  the  decline 
of  the  small  villages  and  the  considerable  movement  of  rural 
people  to  the  towns  and  cities.^   Thus  the  first  book  written 
specifically  as  a  text  for  rural  sociology  courses,  John  M. 
Gillette's  Constructive   Rural    Sociology     (1913),  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  problem  aspects  of  rural  society.   Never- 
theless, he  also  stated  that  the  main  responsibility  of  rural 
sociology  as  a  discipline  was  to  "take  a  full  inventory  of 
the  conditions  of  life  in  rural  communities.   It  must  discover 
their  tendencies  and  deficiencies,  map  out  the  special 


^An  excellent  overview  of  the  development  of  the 
entire  field  of  rural  sociology  has  been  published  by 
T.  Lynn  Smith  (1957b). 
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problems,  and  indicate  ways  of  betterment.  ..."   Among 
the  subjects  he  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  were  those 
of  the  size  and  tenure  of  farms,  and  those  of  rural 
isolation,  based  mostly  on  the  isolated  farmstead  pattern 
of  settlement.   Another  text  was  soon  forthcoming  at  the 
hand  of  Paul  L.  Vogt,  entitled  Introduction    to   Rural 
Sociology    (1917) ,  which  further  developed  the  interest  in 
the  size  of  farms  and  land  tenure.   Vogt  stressed  the  fact 
that  tenancy  and  small  farms  were  both  related  to  low 
levels  of  living. 

A  major  event  in  the  development  of  rural  sociology 
occurred  in  1915  with  the  publication  of  a  34-page  bulletin 
entitled  The    Social   Anatomy    of  an   Agricultural   Community 
by  Charles  Josiah  Galpin.   The  bulletin  contained  the  brief 
report  of  a  systematic  empirical  study  of  the  rural  com- 
munities of  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin.   Galpin  had  care- 
fully delineated  the  boundaries  of  social  significance 
for  a  dozen  villages  and  towns  in  the  county,  determining 
just  how  far  the  influence  of  each  penetrated  out  into 
the  hinterland  of  scattered  farmsteads.   In  doing  this  his 
greatest  contribution  was  not  his  clear  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  rural  community  so  much  as  his  use  of  care- 
fully controlled  observation  and  data-gathering  techniques 
which  enabled  any  investigator  to  repeat  what  he  had  done 
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and  obtain  the  same  results.   This  carefully  systematized 
observation  and  analysis  became  a  strong  part  of  the 
tradition  of  rural  sociology,  carrying  over  to  the  present 
study . 

Galpin  also  made  another  major  contribution  to 
the  scientific  study  of  rural  society  when  he  published 
his  own  first  volume  on  Rural   Life    in  1920.   In  this  case 
his  major  contribution  was  that  he  tried  to  synthesize 
the  various  facts  about  the  nature  of  rural  life  which  he 
and  others  had  already  reported.   Since  the  rational 
development  of  any  science  requires  the  careful  integration 
of  all  available  facts  into  a  consistent  whole,  this  sys- 
tematizing element  is  at  least  equally  important  when 
compared  with  the  derivation  of  individual  "facts."   The 
problem-oriented  nature  of  concern  for  rural  sociology  was 
again  demonstrated  when  this  same  author  published  another 
volume  entitled  Rural    Social    Problems    in  1924.   The  two 
most  relevant  problems  relating  to  the  present  topic  of 
man-land  relations  were  those  of  "Landlords  and  Farm 
Tenants,"  and  "The  Farmer's  Standard  of  Living,"  each  of 
which  made  up  a  chapter  in  its  own  right. 

In  the  1920 's  the  field  of  rural  sociology  began 
to  come  into  its  own  as  Galpin,  from  his  position  as  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  pushed 
forward  cooperative  research  with  the  state  agricultural 
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experiment  stations,  and  Edmund  deS.  Brunner  began  a  series 
of  surveys  of  agricultural  villages  in  the  United  States. 
Each  of  these  men  contributed  mostly  (with  regard  to  man- 
land  relationships)  by  his  insistence  on  the  careful  and 
consistent  collection  of  empirical  data  as  the  basis  on 
which  analysis  and  conclusions  should  be  based.   The  effort 
to  survey  140  American  villages  which  Brunner  headed  during 
the  interval  from  1923  to  1925  resulted  in  five  volumes, 
typical  of  which  was  that  of  Brunner,  Gwendolyn  S.  Hughes, 
and  Marjorie  Patten  on  American   Agricultural    Villages    (1927) 
Teams  of  investigators  had  personally  probed  conditions  in 
and  around  these  villages,  and  references  abounded  to  the 
tenure  and  living  conditions  found.   As  a  result  of  the 
depression  of  1929  and  the  ensuing  years,  the  President's 
Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends  decided  to   resurvey 
the  same  communities  with  the  same  teams  of  investigators 
to  learn  what  had  happened  in  them  and  why.   The  results 
were  published  in  1933  as  Rural    Social    Trends   by  Brunner 
and  J.  H.  Kolb.   A  third  study  of  these  selected  villages 
was  made  in  the  mid-thirties,  confirming,  among  the 
findings,  that  farm  tenancy  was  an  increasing  problem. 
This  was  reported  in  Edmund  deS.  Brunner  and  Irving  Lorge's 
volume  entitled  Rural   Trends    in   Depression    Years:      A    Survey 
of   Village-Centered  Agricultural   Communities ^    1930-1936 
(1937)  .   The  contribution  of  this  unique  series  of  studies 
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was  mostly  in  the  area  of  research  procedures,  since  the 
repeated,  consistent  study  of  the  same  places  and  populations 
demonstrated  in  unmistakable  terms  the  value  of  longitudinal 
analyses  in  the  study  of  social  and  institutional  change. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  same  period  of  time  that 
empirical  research  was  being  pushed  forward,  the  effort 
to  refine  and  develop  the  framework  for  understanding  rural 
life  was  being  carried  on.   In  1922  Gillette  wrote  a  new 
text  entitled  simply  Rural    Sooiology ,    in  which  he  says 
(p.  vii)  that  he  is  trying  to  correct  the  "obvious  defects" 
in  his  pioneering  work.   A  great  deal  of  his  attention  was 
focused  on  the  matter  of  developing  a  rational  land  policy 
for  the  United  States  in  which  methods  of  alienating  land 
and  promoting  tenure  changes  vied  for  prominence  with  the 
question  of  restructuring  rural  communities.   In  Chapter  XXV, 
on  "Mitigating  Rural  Isolation,"  he  reviewed  various  patterns 
of  settlement  and  argued  against  the  creation   of  small 
agricultural  or  farm  villages.   In  spite  of  the  isolation 
of  the  single  farmstead,  he  found  the  small  villages 
virtually  dead  as  places  to  raise  children,  and  quite  lacking 
in  values  which  overcame  the  farming  values  of  open-country 
living. 

Carl  C.  Taylor  prepared  a  text.  Rural   Sooiology : 
A    Study    of  Rural    Problems^    in  1926  which  placed  renewed 
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stress  on  the  need  for  systematic  studies  of  rural  life, 
and  made  proposals  for  how  these  might  be  done.   (A  few 
years  later  as  head  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and 
Rural  Life  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  he  was  in  a 
position  to  carry  these  into  practice.)   Among  the  contri- 
butions of  this  work  to  the  understanding  of  man-land 
relations  were  his  analyses  of  the  relationships  between 
tenancy  and  plantation  ("one-crop")  agriculture  on  the 
rural  standard  of  living.   Statistically  he  found  that  the 
presence  of  each  of  these  "universally"  (p.  120)  depressed 
the  level  of  living.   In  Chapter  VIII,  "The  Problem  of 
Tenancy  and  Ownership,"  he  employed  data  from  the  1920  and 
earlier  censuses  to  trace  the  trend  regarding  tenancy, 
and  concerned  himself  with  the  problem  of  the  concentration 
of  control  over  the  land.   Chapter  XVIII  treats  the  re- 
lations between  "The  Farmer  and  His  Community,"  tracing 
the  various  types  of  communities  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  historic  evolution  as  settlement  patterns.   He 
concluded  with  the  statement  that  in  the  American  colonies 
there  was  established  "the  isolated  farm  residence  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world"  (p.  399) .   The 
accuracy  of  the  statement  is  not  the  important  thing,  but 
rather  the  evident  concern  with  understanding  this  important 
facet  of  rural  social  organization. 
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Another  rural  sociologist,  Lowry  Nelson,  published 
a  significant  series  of  monographs  and  studies  of  settlement 
patterns  and  landholding  practices  during  the  interval 
1927  to  1933  in  which  he  analyzed  the  uniquely  American 
practices  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah.   The  most  important  of 
these  was  his  The   Mormon    Village:      A    Study   in   Social    Origins 
(1930)  . 

A  few  years  later  Walter  A.  Terpenning  issued 
Village    and   Open-Country   Neighborhoods    (1931)  which  ad- 
vanced the  understanding  of  rural  settlement  patterns 
considerably, as  it  treated  the  American  experience  in  one 
chapter,  followed  by  eight  chapters  detailing  the  typical 
rural  arrangements  in  Swiss,  English,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Irish,  Danish,  and  Russian  societies.   This  voliome 
was  one  of  the  early  ones  to  employ  international  comparisons 
in  a  systematic  way. 

In  the  late  1920 's  a  unique  intellectual  partnership 
between  an  outstanding  European  sociologist,  Pitirim  A. 
Sorokin,  and  a  young  American,  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  began 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.   Drawing  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  studies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Sorokin 
and  Zimmerman  published  Principles    of  Rural-Urban   Sociology 
(19  29)  ,  followed  in  the  next  three  years  by  the  volumes  of 
A    Systematic    Source    Book   in   Rural   Sociology    (1930)  on  which 
Galpin  also  collaborated.   Their  effort  was  the  first  to 
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try  to  be  a  cross-cultural  rather  than  simply  a  national 
rural  sociology,  and  also  the  first  to  make  a  clear 
analysis  of  rural  social  stratification  and  social  mobility, 
all  of  which  are  important  for  the  understanding  of  man- 
land  relations  in  any  setting.   Serious  study  was  also 
applied  to  the  developing  understanding  of  settlement 
patterns.   Perhaps  the  major  point  of  original  theoretical 
distinctiveness  was  their  decision  to  treat  the  tenure 
of  land  and  the  size  of  holdings  as  two  distinct  charac- 
teristics of  the  rural  social  system,  whereas  previously 
these  had  traditionally  been  mixed  in  one  category.   It 
is  unfortunate  that  most  studies  of  the  Central  American 
area  even  today  fail  to  make  this  critical  distinction. 

The  period  of  the  later  1930 's,  with  the  exception 
of  the  work  of  Brunner  and  his  associates  already  cited, 
was  not  as  productive  as  the  earlier  years  of  rapid  growth 
of  the  discipline.   One  work  of  the  period  was  the  volume 
by  J.  H.  Kolb  and  Brunner  entitled  A    Study    of  Rural    Society: 
Its    Organization    and   Changes     (1935)  .   Only  limited  at- 
tention was  given  to  man-land  relationships,  but  the 
chapter  on  "The  Social  Economics  of  Agriculture"  treats  the 
matters  of  size  of  farms,  land  tenure,  and  the  usual  ex- 
pression of  concern  for  increasing  tenancy  with  its  usually 
adverse  effects. 
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In  1940  a  synthesis  of  the  understanding  of  man- 
land  relationships  achieved  to  that  time  was  undertaken  by 
T.  Lynn  Smith  in  The    Sociology    of  Rural    Life.       In  Part  III, 
"Rural  Social  Organization,"  Smith  developed  the  four 
basic  divisions  of  the  field  that  he  recognized  at  that 
time,  including,  as  chapters,  the  form  of  settlement,  land 
division,  land  tenure,  and  size  of  holdings.   In  this 
volume  for  the  first  time  the  systems  of  land  division  and 
titles  were  handled  as  a  major  subdivision  of  rural  social 
organization,  with  their  importance  for  rural  community 
organization,  the  provision  of  various  services,  and  the 
general  effect  of  land  titles  on  the  degree  of  harmony 
and  permanence  in  a  community.   This  book  was  also  appar- 
ently the  first  to  completely  separate  the  topics  of  land 
tenure  and  size  of  farms  into  distinct  analytical  units, 
although  it  was  foreshadowed  by  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman  (19  29) 
The  general  treatment  of  man-land  relationships  in  rural 
sociology  has  not  changed  greatly  since  this  statement, 
except  in  the  refinements  introduced  within  the  framework 
established  by  Smith. 

Endeavors  to  improve  the  whole  subject  of  rural 
sociology  continued,  of  course,  and  in  1942  Dwight  Sanderson 
produced  Rural    Sociology    and  Rural    Social    Organization ,    in 
which  he  decried  a  lack  of  sound  study  on  which  to  base  a 
good  rural  sociology  text.   He  said,  "It  is  my  belief  that 
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rural  sociology  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  contribution 
to  rural  social  organization  which  it  should  unless  it 
pursues  a  strictly  scientific  method  and  creates  new 
knowledge  concerning  its  phenomena,  through  a  more  scientific 
analysis  of  their  elements"  (p.  ix) .   In  his  own  analysis  he 
tried  to  find  material  to  improve  the  study  of  rural  problems 
and  made  extensive  use  of  the  size  of  farms  as  a  variable  in 
the  study  of  "Some  Problems  of  American  Agriculture"  in 
Chapter  7.   He  also  emphasized  the  matter  of  size  of  farms 
in  Chapter  25  as  he  discussed  "Class  and  Caste  in  Rural 
Society. " 

Other  books,  each  producing  a  slightly  different 
balance  in  the  treatment  of  the  several  relationships 
between  men  and  the  land,  were  produced  in  succeeding  years, 
but  without  significant  changes  in  the  overall  understanding 
of  the  field.   Among  the  better  of  these  are  Rural   Life 
in   Process   by  Paul  H.  Landis  (1940) ,  Rural   Life    in    the 
United   States   by  Carl  C.  Taylor  and  others  (1949),  and 
Rural    Social    Systems    by  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  J.  Allan 
Beegle  (19  50) .   The  latter  devotes  considerable  attention 
to  the  matter  of  rural  social  stratification  and  deals 
with  the  relationship  of  land  tenure  to  these  strata. 
It  also  contains  repeated  references  to  the  family  farm 
as  a  value  and  as  a  practical  facet  of  the  rural  social 
system.   On  pages  29  3  and  29  4  Loomis  and  Beegle  stressed 
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the  results  of  a  study  of  the  family  farm  which  emphasized 
the  claim  that  no  other  form  of  agricultural  organization 
provides  greater  development  of  individual  abilities 
and  competences  (see  Ackerman  and  Harris,  1947). 

The  growth  of  the  frame  of  reference  employed 
in  this  dissertation  was  nearly  complete  as  early  as  1940. 
However,  T.  Lynn  Smith's  extensive  experience  in  Brazil 
and  Colombia  following  the  publication  of  his  first 
edition  of  The    Sociology    of  Rural   Life    (1940)  led  to  a 
further  area  of  investigation,  namely  the  sociocultural 
complexes  by  which  agriculturists  extract  a  livelihood 
from  the  soil.   First  in  publications  dealing  with  Brazil 
(1946)  ,  and  later  in  a  broader  setting  (1949)  ,  Smith 
developed  a  new  area  of  analysis  and  termed  it  "systems 
of  agriculture."   The  full  development  of  this  new  aspect 
of  the  rural  social  system  was  presented  in  the  third 
edition  of  The    Sociology    of  Rural   Life    (1953) .   With  this 
publication  the  essence  of  the  general  framework  with  which 
the  present  study  approaches  the  study  of  man-land  re- 
lationships was  complete.   Further  refinements  have 
occurred  largely  in  the  literature  dealing  specifically 
with  Latin  America,  to  which  attention  is  now  turned. 

Studies  of  Man-Land  Relations  in  Latin  America 

The  earliest  writings  about  what  we  now  include  in 
"man-land  relations"  in  Latin  America  were  written  before 
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the  framework  for  this  type  of  analysis  had  progressed 
very  far  even  in  the  United  States.   The  first  North 
American  to  observe  and  report  some  of  the  facets  of  the 
size  of  agricultural  holdings  and  the  relation  of  these  to 
the  class  structure  in  rural  areas  was  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross,  who  published  South    of  Panama    in  1915,  after  having 
made  careful  observations  during  his  travels  there.   Ross 
later  also  wrote  The    Social   Revolution   in   Mexico    (1923)  , 
in  which  he  analyzed  the  efforts  to  restructure  both  size 
of   holdings  and  tenure  in  that  revolution-wracked 
country. 

A  geographer,  George  McCutchen  McBride,  in  a 
series  of  studies  beginning  with  his  The    Land   Systems    of 
Mexico    in  1923,  undertook  to  comprehend  and  explain  the 
development  of  the  rural  society  in  Latin  America  in 
relation  to  the  large  haciendas  and  the  system  of  social 
and  economic  relationships  surrounding  these  establishments, 
His  time  in  these  countries  (Mexico  and  Chile)  was  well 
spent,  for  he  mastered  much  of  the  historical  evolution 
of  the  land  systems  as  well  as  their  contemporary  practices, 
The  volume  on  Chile:      Land   and   Society    (1936)  was  perhaps 
even  better  than  that  on  Mexico.   McBride 's  studies  are 
certainly  among  the  best  that  were  done  by  scholars  in 
any  discipline  at  that  point  in  time. 
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Another  early  scholar  undertaking  serious  field 
study  in  Latin  America  was  Eyler  N.  Simpson,  who  published 
his  analysis  of  The    Ejido:      Mexico's    Way    Out    in  1937. 
This  study  traced  the  development  of  discontent  in  the 
masses  who  labored  under  the  system  of  large  haciendas, 
and  showed  what  was  being  done  to  try  to  establish  an 
improved  tenurial  arrangement  for  very  large  numbers  of 
people. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  responded  to  an  invitation  from  President 
Carlos  Mendieta  of  Cuba  that  it  appoint  a  Commission  on 
Cuban  Affairs.   Among  those  named  was  Carle  C.  Zimmerman, 
who  directed  the  study  of  rural  life  and  applied  the 
frame  of  reference  which  had  been  developing  in  the  United 
States.   Thus,  when  the  report  was  published  as  Problems 
of   the    New   Cuba    (Buell,  1935)  ,  it  contained  a  substantial 
analysis  of  the  relations  between  men  and  the  land. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out  and  the  United  States 
became  a  participant  there  was  great  concern  in  the  United 
States  government  about  what  might  happen  in  Latin  America. 
Accordingly,  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  agreed  to  invite  three  of 
the  leading  rural  sociologists  to  accept  assignments  to 
the  three  largest  nations  in  Latin  America  for  the  purpose 
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of  studying  rural  patterns  there.   As  a  result,  -Carl  C. 
Taylor  went  to  Argentina,  Nathan  L.  Whetten  to  Mexico, 
and  T.  Lynn  Smith  to  Brazil,  each  prepared  to  spend  a 
year  in  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  respective 
country  to  which  he  had  been  sent.   Since  the  three  men 
involved  were  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  their 
discipline  as  well  as  to  their  individual  studies,  they 
met  together  to  review  progress  and  share  ideas  on  occasion 
during  the  field  investigation,  as  well  as  regularly  ex- 
changing memoranda  with  one  another.   As  a  result,  the 
three  volumes  which  were  produced  were  comprehensive,  and 
covered  very  much  the  same  aspects  of  the  respective 
societies.   These  included  Smith's  Brazil:      People    and 
Institutions    (1946),  Taylor's  Rural    Life    in   Argentina 
(1948),  and  Whetten's  Rural   Mexico    (1948). 

Later  on  during  the  war,  additional  assignments 
of  North  American  sociologists  to  Latin  America  were  made. 
Charles  P.  Loomis  was  sent  to  Peru;  Olen  E.  Leonard  to 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru;  Smith  was  assigned  to  Colombia 
as  adviser  on  colonization  and  settlement,  then  later 
returned  to  Brazil;  and  Lowry  Nelson  was  sent  to  Cuba. 
Again,  after  a  period  of  time  to  analyze  and  digest  the 
observations  which  had  been  made  and  the  data  which  had 
been  collected,  reports  were  issued  which  treated  the 
important  aspects  of  rural  social  organization,  including 
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land  tenure,  the  size  of  farms,  settlement  patterns  and 
systems  of  land  division.   These  included  Loomis' 
Studies    of  Rural    Social    Organization    in    the    United   States^ 
Latin   Amerioa,    and   Germany    (1945),  Smith,  Diaz,  and  Garcia's 
Tabio:      A    Study    in   Rural    Social    Organization    (1945), 
Smith's  "The  Cultural  Setting  of  Agricultural  Extension 
Work  in  Colombia"  (1945a),  and  Leonard's  Piahilingue    (1947), 
Canton    Chullpas     (1948a) ,  and  Santa    Cruz     (1948b) .   In  1950 
Nelson  published  his  volume  on  Rural    Cuba,    and  in  1952 
Leonard  released  the  fifth  full  report  on  rural  life  in 
a  Latin  American  country  with  his  Bolivia:      Land^    People j 
and   Institutions . 

Unfortunately,  comparable  studies  of  the  other 
Latin  American  nations  were  slow  in  being  made,  and  the 
only  ones  which  have  yet  come  forth  from  rural  sociologists 
have  been  made  by  two  members  of  the  original  group  who  were 
sent  out  in  World  War  II:   Whetten  and  Smith.   The  former 
published  a  substantial  volume  entitled  Guatemala:      The 
Land   and    the    People    in  1961,  while  the  latter  added  Colombia 
to  the  list  of  societies  about  which  national  studies  had 
been  made  when  Colombia:      Social    Structure    and    the    Process 
of  Development   was  made  available  (1967a) .   Another  study 
of  the  people  of  an  entire  nation  is  entitled  Costa   Rican 
Life,    by  John  and  Mavis  Biesanz  (1944),  but  it  is  neither 
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very  comprehensive  nor  clear  with  regard  to  the  several 
facets  of  man-land  relationships.   The  study  by  Monteforte, 
Guatemala :      Monograf-Ca    sociolSgica ,    which  was  first 
published  in  1959,  is  a  substantial  analysis  of  Guatemalan 
society,  but  further  comment  is  reserved  for  the  ensuing 
section  on  Central  American  studies. 

The  general  effort  to  refine  the  tools  for  the 
sociological  analysis  of  man-land  relations  continued, 
and  the  work  done  at  the  University  of  Florida  under 
T.  Lynn  Smith's  guidance  was  among  the  most  fruitful.   In 
1954  Sam  Schulman  completed  his  dissertation  on  A    Sociological 
Analysis    of  Land   Tenure    Patterns    in   Latin   America,    in  which 
he  made  a  careful  historical  analysis  of  the  evolution  of 
contemporary  tenure  patterns  from  their  aboriginal  and 
Iberian  roots.   He  collected  and  evaluated  the  materials 
available  up  to  that  time  from  the  agricultural  censuses 
of  the  Americas,  discussing  the  conceptual  problems  found 
in  the  census  methodology  and  in  the  systems  of  classi- 
fication employed.   To  the  extent   that  it  was  possible, 
he  also  provided  the  quantitative  data  which  he  was  able 
to  obtain,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  agriculturists 
among  the  two  major  classes  of  farm  operators  and  farm 
laborers.   Following  the  completion  of  the  dissertation, 
three  articles  reporting  his  findings  were  also  published 
(1955,  1956a,  and  1956b). 
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Some  other  studies  done  under  Professor  Smith 
include  the  following,  each  limited  to  the  area  of  man- 
land  relations:   Thomas  Ford's  Man    and   Land   in    Peru     (1955), 
Orlando  Fals-Borda's  A    Sooiologioal    Study    of   the   Relation- 
ships   between   Man   and   the    Land   in    the    Department   of  Boyaad, 
Colombia    (1955),  Harold  M.  Clements'  A    Sociological    Study 
of   the    Mechanization    of  Agriculture    in   Minas    Gerais, 
Brazil     (1966),  Joseph  Sardo ' s  A    Comparative    Study    of 
Selected  Aspects    of  Rural    Social    Organization    in    Valle 
del    Cauoa,    Colombia   and   Sicily,    Italy    (1958)  ,  and  Nesman ' s 
study  of  Nicaragua  (1969)  which  is  discussed  below. 

Using  the  same  frame  of  reference,  John  V.  D. 
Saunders  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  size  of  holdings, 
land  tenure,  and  systems  of  agriculture  in  Ecuador  in 
his  article  entitled  "Man-Land  Relations  in  Ecuador"  (1961) . 
Other  scholars,  many  of  them  Latin  Americans,  have  more 
recently  begun  to  give  serious  consideration  to  these 
institutionalized  relationships  between  men  and  the  land 
in  rural  life.   Among  these  might  be  included  Antonio  M. 
Arce  and  Manuel  Alers  Montalvo,  both  connected  with  the 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  who 
wrote,  respectively,  Soaiologia    y    desarrollo    rural     (1961)  , 
and  Sooiologia:      Introduccion    a    su    uso    en   programas 
agrioolas    rurales       (1960)  ,  and  Joao  Goncalves  de  Souza, 
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who  drew  attention  to  several  aspects  of  man-land  relations 
in  his  article  on  "Aspects  of  Land  Tenure  Problems  in  Latin 
America"  in  Rural   Sociology    in  1960.   Unfortunately,  the 
latter  article  reflects  the  frequent  inaccurate  use  made 
of  the  term  "land  tenure"  in  Latin  America  by  sociologists 
as  well  as  others,  since  it  actually  includes  a  much 
broader  range  of  topics  than  simply  tenure. 

During  the  19  50 's  a  great  deal  of  attention  was 
focused  on  the  "land  problem"  in  Latin  America,  and  two 
international  conferences  were  held,  sponsored  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  and  other  world  and  regional 
bodies.   These  dealt  principally  with  the  institutional 
problems  of  land  tenure  and  its  defects,  the  use  of  land, 
and  the  broad  area  of  agrarian  reform.   The  report  of  the 
first  conference,  held  in  1953,  was  quite  general,  including 
only  one  recommendation:   that  a  regional  center  for 
research  in  land  problems  be  established  (see  Thomas  F. 
Carroll,  1953).   The  second  conference,  in  1959,  was  a  review 
of  studies  and  projects  undertaken  since  the  1953  meeting 
(Carroll,  1961a) . 

During  this  same  period,  in  an  effort  to  identify 
the  principal  social  problems  of  Latin  American  societies, 
T.  Lynn  Smith  published  a  monograph  entitled  Current   Social 
Trends    and   Problems    in   Latin   America     (1957a) .   "Latif undismo 
and  Minif undismo"  figured  among  the  four  major  social 
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problems  identified.   The  others  were  illiteracy,  health, 
and  rural-urban  migration.   Among  the  important  treatments 
of  this  problem  in  the  context  of  agrarian  reform  are  those 
of  Carroll  (1961b),  Smith  (1965a),  and  Arce  (1965). 

In  the  entire  field  of  man-land  relations  analysis, 
the  most  recent  developments  have  been  in  studies  related 
largely  to  Latin  America.   In  1964  T.  Lynn  Smith  presented 
a  paper  entitled  "Aportaciones  para  el  estudio  de  los  dos 
sistemas  sociales  rurales"  at  the  VII  Latin  American  Congress 
of  Sociology  in  Bogota,  which  was  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting  (1965b) ,  and  later  included  in  his 
monograph  on  The    Process    of  Rural    Development    in   Latin 
America    (1967b) .   The  foregoing  monograph  also  includes  a 
translation  of  his  paper  on  "The  Development  of  Family- 
Sized  Farms"  which  was  delivered  before  the  1959  regional 
conference  on  land  problems  (mentioned  above) ,  and  a  sig- 
nificant study  concerning  the  "Improvement  of  the  Systems 
of  Agriculture  in  Colombia."   Even  more  recently  there 
have  been  two  new  additions  to  the  field.   "Agricultural- 
Pastoral  Conflict:   A  Major  Obstacle  in  the  Process  of 
Rural  Development,"  by  Smith  (1969a)  introduces  the  interests 
of  two  opposing  groups  into  the  whole  matter  of  the  size 
of  holdings,  while  a  manuscript  (as  yet  unpublished)  on 
the  general  "Sociology  of  Agricultural  Development"  will 
make  a  broader  application  of  principles  learned  in  Latin 
America  (Smith,  1969b). 
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The  Study  of  Man-Land  Relations 
in  Central  America 


Genuinely  sociological  analyses  of  any  aspects  of 
the  Central  American  societies  are  comparatively  recent, 
the  earliest  being  the  volume  by  John  and  Mavis  Biesanz 
on  Costa  Rica  (cited  earlier:   1944) .   The  following  year 
Smith  made  the  first  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
man-land  relations  when  he  visited  El  Salvador  and  wrote 
"Notes  on  Population  and  Rural  Social  Organization  in  El 
Salvador,"  which  was  published  in  Rural    Sociology     (1945b). 
He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  a  few  families  controlled  the 
bulk  of  the  land  and  that  the  independent  family-sized 
farm  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.   He  also  discussed 
the  several  elements  of  the  agricultural  technology  and 
cultural  practices  which  he  soon  came  to  call  "systems  of 
agriculture,"  though  that  term  is  not  used  in  this  article 
(see  his  "Sistemas  agricolas,"  1947b,  for  the  first  use  of 
the  term) . 

In  the  ensuing  years  there  have  been  a  number  of 
genuinely  sociological  studies  touching  on  man-land 
relations  in  Central  America.   The  earliest  ones  were  done 
in  connection  with  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  at  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica.   Charles  P. 
Loomis,  who  had  earlier  worked  in  Peru,  headed  a  series 
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of  studies  of  rural  life  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Institute. 
These  were  done  as  experiments  in  the  introduction  of  social 
change  as  well  as  for  the  more  immediate  value  they  had  in 
training  students  in  practical  field  research  methods. 
Many  of  the  studies  are  included  in  the  volume  which 
Loomis  and  his  associates  edited  in  1953  entitled  Turrialba: 
Social    Systems    and    the    Introduction    of  Change.       One  of  the 
basic  ideas  in  the  whole  series  of  studies  was  the  testing 
of  differences  created  by  (or  associated  with)  the  size 
of  farms.   Therefore  many  of  the  efforts  involved  the  com- 
parison of  a  community  of  small  peasant  farmers  (San 
Juan  Sur)  with  the  hacienda  community  at  Aquiares.   Roy 
A.  Clifford  (1953)  wrote  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of 
"Levels  of  Living  in  Hacienda  and  Small-Farm  Villages" 
which  showed  that  the  hacienda  workers  were  at  a  definite 
disadvantage.   Thomas  L.  Norris  analyzed  the  economic 
differences  in  the  systems  of  large  and  small  landholdings 
(1953a  and  1953b).   Prior  to  these  studies,  Paul  Morrison 
and  Jorge  Leon  (j.951)  reported  on  the  evolution  of  land- 
holding  and  economic  and  social  relationships  in  the  central 
district  surrounding  the  Institute,  and  provided  a  great 
deal  of  detail  about  one  of  the  largest  coffee  plantations, 
Aquiares,  in  their  "Sequent  Occupance,  Turrialba  Central 
District,  Costa  Rica." 
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Other  sociological  studies  include  several  by 
Whetten,  and  those  by  Monteforte,  Marroquin,  Upchurch,  and 
Hill.   Nathan  Whetten  turned  his  attention  to  Guatemala 
after  completing  Rural   Mexico,    and  his  first  contribution 
relating  to  our  subject  was  an  article,  "Land  Reform  in 
a  Modern  World,"  dealing  with  Guatemala  (1954).   Next,  in 
a  volume  published  by  the  Seminario  de  Integracion  Social 
Guatemalteca  in  1956,  came  his  "Patrones  de  poblacion,"  in 
which  he  reported  on  the  settlement  patterns  found  in 
Guatemala.   This  study  was  based  upon  a  questionaire 
distributed  to  the  alcaldes     (mayors)  of  all  the  municipios 
of  Guatemala  in  1952,  in  which  these  officials  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  settlements  in  the  rural 
districts  of  their  jurisdictions.   Data  on  the  large  farm 
centers  from  the  1950  census  were  also  employed,  and  the 
result  was  one  of  the  few  statistical  studies  of  settlement 
patterns  of  which  the  present  writer  is  aware.   Later,  in 
1961,  Whetten  completed  a  full-length  book  on  Guatemala 
which  has  already  been  cited  among  the  few  comprehensive 
studies  which  presently  exist  on  Latin  American  societies. 
In  it  a  careful  treatment  of  the  systems  of  land  tenure  is 
developed,  and  the  study  of  size  of  holdings  based  on  the 
1950  agricultural  census  is  effectively  done.   Descriptive 
material  about  the  agricultural  techniques  is  provided. 
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but  this  section  lacks  an  adequate  conceptual  organization. 
The  settlement  patterns  are  further  described  in  the 
book. 

Another  study  of  Guatemala  is  the  major  effort  by 
Mario  Monteforte  Toledo  (1959)  which  must  be  included  with 
Whetten's  volume  as  one  of  the  few  national  studies  which 
exist  for  Central  American  societies.   Monteforte  lacked 
an  adequate  frame  of  reference  with  which  to  organize  his 
analysis  or  presentation  of  man-land  relationships,  but 
the  materials  he  gathered  and  the  grasp  of  the  social 
setting  in  which  man-land  relations  are  couched  are  good. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  his  observations  are  framed  in 
ideological  rather  than  objective  terms.   In  Chapters  XXII 
and  XXIII  most  of  the  relations  of  men  to  the  land  are 
treated,  including  a  brief  but  revealing  analysis  of  the 
implements  used  in  agriculture  (pp.  429-432) . 

Another  Central  American  who  turned  his  attention 
to  his  own  country  is  Alejandro  Marroquin,  of  El  Salvador. 
This  scholar,  who  may  be  his  nation's  only  experienced 
sociologist,  produced  an  excellent  study  of  one  community 
in  his  Panchimaloo:      Investigacion   sooiologioa     (1959) . 
Again,  although  he  did  not  have  a  consistent  framework  for 
the  organization  of  materials  on  man's  social  relationships 
with  regard  to  the  land,  he  discussed  the  various  forms 
of  land  tenure  very  well,  and  conceptualized  the  study  of 
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sizes  of  farms  and  ranches  effectively.   This  report  was 
followed  by  another  on  San   Pedro   Nonualco     (n.d.),  but  in 
this  case  the  investigation  of  rural  social  organization 
was  less  well  done  than  it  had  been  in  his  first  study. 
Marroquin  also  wrote  an  article  in  1965  in  which  he  tried 
to  generalize  about  all  of  Latin  America.   In  my  judgment, 
the  article  is  useful,  but  shows  that  much  more  investigation 
is  needed  to  provide  the  information  for  such  a  summary 
(see  "Cambios  en  la  agricultura  y  sus  repercusiones  sociales," 
1965). 

A  master's  thesis  at  the  University  of  Florida  by 
Harley  M.  Upchurch  entitled  "Magdalena  Milpas  Altas:   A 
Study  of  Society  in  Miniature"  (1960)  applied  the  full 
sociological  frame  of  reference  concerning  man  and  the  land 
to  the  Guatemalan  community  indicated  in  the  title,  and 
demonstrated  how  the  several  elements  are  related  to  one 
another.   Two  studies  by  George  W.  Hill  and  others  complete 
the  review  of  the  more  distinctly  sociological  studies.   The 
first  of  these  concerned  the  area  of  San  Vito  de  Java, 
site  of  an  Italian  colonization  project  in  Costa  Rica,  and 
was  written  with  Manuel  Gollas  and  Gregorio  Alfaro  (1964) . 
Later,  Hill  turned  his  attention  to  Guatemala,  and  he  and 
Gollas  produced  The   Minifundia   Economy    and   Society    of   the 
Guatemalan   Highland   Indian    (1968).   During  these  studies. 
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Dr.  Hill  was  working  on  projects  of  the  Land  Tenure  Center 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

A  great  deal  of  other  excellent  information  is 
available  about  Central  American  society  and  culture.   For 
one  who  needs  to  see  the  historic  evolution  of  the  rural 
social  systems  there  is  no  better  source  than  a  careful 
reading  of  some  of  the  earliest  travel  accounts.   In  these, 
when  the  traveler  was  a  keen  observer,  one  gets  a  fresh 
and  clear  view  of  how  the  people  behaved  and  thought  in  a 
particular  era.   In  this  regard  I  have  found  it  particularly 
useful  to  peruse  the  delightful  account  left  by  Friar  Thomas 
Gage  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Captaincy  General  of  Guatemala 
in  the  1630 's  and  1640 's:  The   English   AmeriQan:      A    New 
Survey    of   the    West    Indies^    1648     (1946).   Gage  spent  years 
serving  the  Church  in  and  around  Guatemala  City,  and  as  a 
consequence  had  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  to  sharpen 
his  observations.   Another  useful  record  was  left  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Guatemala  in  1768-1770,  Pedro  Cortes  y 
Larraz  (see  his  1958) .   Among  more  recent  travellers  whose 
accounts  have  been  read  for  this  study  are  Henry  Dunn  (182  8), 
John  Lloyd  Stephens  (1841) ,  Robert  Glasgow  Dunlop  (1847) , 
Ephraim  George  Squier  (1855  and  1860) ,  Carl  Scherzer  (1857) , 
and  W.  T.  Brigham  (1887). 

Other  historical  data  have  been  found  in  the  account 
left  by  Fuentes  y  Guzman  (19  32) ,  covering  the  early  years 
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of  the  colony  at  Guatemala.   Later  events  are  chronicled 
by  Bancroft  in  his  three-volume  History    of   Central   America 
(1886),  in  Valentin  Solorzano  F.  (1963),  and  in  Soley 
Giiell's  Compendio    de    historia    economica   y    haaendaria    de 
Costa   Rica    (1940) . 

Regarding  the  Spanish  colonial  institution  of  the 
encomienda ,    the  works  of  Silvio  Zavala  are  important — 
particularly  his  De    enoomiendas    y    propiedad    territorial    en 
algunas    regiones    de    la   America   Espanola     (1940).   Zavala 
clearly  demonstrates  that  enoomiendas  and  landholdings  were 
distinct  and  separate,  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  traditional 
confusion  over  this  matter. 

During  the  19  50 's  two  important  field  studies  were 
conducted  in  Central  America,  and  both  contributed  much 
information  about  man-land  relations.   The  first  is  a 
series  of  cultural  surveys  sponsored  by  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau  and  directed  by  Richard  N.  Adams.   The 
final  report  of  the  study  was  written  by  Adams  (1957) ,  and 
includes  a  separate  section  on  each  country  of  Central 
America  and  Panama  except  Costa  Rica.   Each  report  includes 
information  on  the  extent  of  farm  tenancy,  and  the  relative 
prevalence  of  plantations  and  haciendas  or  of  medium-sized 
farms  and  minifundios.   Agricultural  practices  are  reviewed, 
and  some  information  on  levels  and  standards  of  living  is 
given.   In  the  report  for  each  country  there  is  an  extensive 
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section  sunmiarizing  the  observations  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  also  a  place-by-place  account  of  distinctive 
observations  from  each  of  the  many  communities  and  localities 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  survey. 

The  second  regional  survey  was  made  by  a  geographer 
under  a  financial  arrangement  with  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research,  Geography  Branch.   The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Craig  Lanier  Dozier  and  is  entitled  Indigenous    Tropical 
Agriculture    in    Central   America:      Land   Use^    Systems^    and 
Problems     (1958).   It  deals  with  all  five  countries.   This 
survey  also  provides  information  on   many   specific 
localities,  covering — in  a  rather  spotty  fashion — the  topics 

f  land  tenure,  size  of  farms,  title  arrangements,  and 
systems  of  agriculture  (not  identified  as  such) .   Some 
excellent  comments  in  it  supplement  my  own  experience  for 
regions  I  was  unable  to  visit. 

Also  during  the  1950 's,  stimulated  by  the  prospects 
of  American  economic  assistance  for  development  projects, 
the  governments  of  Central  America  contracted  for  inter- 
national teams  of  experts  to  make  analyses  of  the  prospects 
and  priorities  for  economic  development.   Two  such  teams  were 
commissioned  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  one  studying  and  reporting  on  The    Economic 
Development   of  Guatemala    (1951),  and  the  other  doing  the 
same  for  Nicaragua  (1953) .   These  studies  included  as 
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important  variables  the  size  of  farms,  land  tenure 
arrangements,  and  rural  levels  of  living.   Considerable 
attention  was  focused  on  the  need  for  credit  facilities, 
agricultural  extension,  improved  roads  and  schools,  and 
better  seeds,  and  animals.   The  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  also  was  invited  to 
make  a  number  of  studies  in  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and 
El  Salvador,  but  many  of  these  could  no  longer  be  found 
in  government  offices  in  1963,  and,  therefore,  they  have 
been  reviewed  only  spottily.   One  of  the  better  ones 
was  made  by  Feuerlein  (1954)  for  El  Salvador,  but  it 
contains  no  information  about  man-land  relations,  even 
though  its  author  was  commissioned  to  study  "economic 
and  social  development." 

A  similar  study,  sponsored  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  was  made  in  Costa  Rica  under  the  direction  of  Stacy 
May  (May,  et   at.,    1952).   It  was  supplemented  later  by 
a  report  made  under  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) ,  and  carried 
out  by  International  Development  Services,  Inc.  (1960). 
The  analysis  included  an  excellent,  if  brief,  review  of 
the  history  of  land  settlement  and  titles  in  Costa  Rica, 
and  made  concrete  proposals  for  a  new  land  law  that  would 
establish  national  policies  and  priorities  for  the  handling 
of  squatters  and  the  alienation  of  the  remaining  national 
domain. 
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Another  Twentieth  Century  Fund  effort  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  Central  America  was  made  during  the 
1950 's,  the  result  of  a  field  investigation  in  Honduras 
by  Vincent  Checchi  and  his  associates  (1959) .   The  title, 
Honduras:      A    Problem   in    Eoonomio   Development ,    indicates 
something  of  the  findings,  for  the  problem  nature  of  the 
area  was  evident.   In  spite  of  the  official  statistics, 
the  authors  emphasized  considerable  inequity  in  the  holding 
and  use  of  land,  and  grave  deficiencies  in  agricultural 
systems . 

About  1960,  Honduras  petitioned  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS)  to  assist  her  in  planning  agri- 
cultural development  and  agrarian  reform  in  that  country. 
In  response,  a  technical  assistance  team  was  established 
as  Mission  105  of  the  assistance  program  of  the  OAS. 
Subteams  for  many  subjects  were  created,  including  one  on 
rural  sociology  composed  of  George  W.  Hill  and  Marion  T. 
Loftin.   These  teams  all  conducted  field  studies  in  sample 
areas  of  the  country,  and  then  wrote  team  reports  to  be 
edited  as  the  final  report  and  recommendation  of  the 
Mission  to  the  government  of  Honduras.   The  report  of  the 
rural  sociology  team  (Hill  and  Loftin,  1961)  was  never 
published  separately,  but  the  typescript  of  it  contains 
some  very  acute  observations  on  the  nature  of  man-land 
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relations  in  this  part  of  Central  America.   The  official 
report  appeared  in  three  volumes  (OAS,  1963)  as  Informe 
ofioial    de    la   mision    105    de    asistenaia    tecnica   directa   a 
Honduras    sobve    reforma   agraria   y    desarrollo    agricola. 
It  gives  a  more  complete  analysis  of  man-land  relations 
than  any  others  of  the  missions  and  reports  cited  here 
had  done.   The  report  includes  specific  proposals  for  the 
development  of  a  large  area  of  the  Aguan  Valley  which  at 
that  time  consisted  of  public  lands  that  were  infested 
with  squatters.   The  recommendation  for  a  national  policy 
favoring  the  family-sized  farm  was  adopted  in  the  agrarian 
reform  law  of  1962. 

In  1961  an  international  study  of  "Central  American 
Land  Tenure  and  Conditions  of  Agricultural  Labor"  ("Proyecto 
Tenecia  de  la  Tierra  y  Condiciones  del  Trabajo  Agricola  en 
Centroamerica")  was  undertaken  by  the  Institute  Centroameri- 
cano  de  Investigaciones  Econdmicas  y  Sociales.^   As  is 
frequently  the  case,  "land  tenure"  was  amplified  to 
include  the  consideration  of  the  sizes  of  farms  or  holdings. 


^In  prosecuting  this  study,  the  Institute,  a 
subsidiary  organ  of  the  Consejo  Superior  Universitario 
Centroamericano ,  enjoyed  the  support  of  UNESCO  and  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  UN  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America,  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization, the  Latin  American  Center  for  Social  Research 
(Rio  de  Janeiro),  and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
The  Institute  was  under  the  direction  of  Lie.  Oscar  Chaves 
Esquivel,  and  the  principal  investigators  were  Sergio 
Maturana  Medina,  Jorge  Ochoa,  and  Walter  E.  Chryst. 
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and  an  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  limits  of  four 
(sometimes  five)  size  categories:   micro-farms  (in 
Guatemala  alone),  subfamily-sized  farms,  family-sized 
farms,  medium-sized  multi-family  farms,  and  large  multi- 
family  f arms . ^   A  general  framework  was  established  which 
outlined  a  series  of  studies  to  be  made  in  each  country 
under  the  auspices  of  the  national  university.   These 
were  to  be  based  on  existing  sources,  such  as  the  censuses. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  vary  in  quality,  but 
many  of  their  findings  were  useful  to  the  present  inves- 
tigator.^  Those  of  Ramirez  (1961)  and  UNAH,  IIES  (1961a) 
were  unique  in  that  they  analyzed  each  major  civil 
division  of  their  respective  countries  separately  to 
determine  the  limits  of  their  size  groups.   Therefore  the 
family-sized  farm,  for  example,  is  given  different  size 
boundaries  in  different  departments  or  provinces. 


^In  the  Spanish  (from  which  I  have  translated  the 
terms  indicated)  these  are  micro-f incas ,  fincas  sub- 
familiares,  fincas  familiares,  fincas  multif amiliares 
medianas,  and  fincas  multif amiliares  grandes  (Maturana, 
1962:6) . 

^Among  the  studies  of  individual  countries  are 
the  following  by  country:   Costa  Rica — Anibal  Ramirez 
Fajardo  (1961)  and  Jose  Manuel  Salazar  N.  (1962)  ;  El 
Salvador — ^Rafael  Menjivar  (1962)  and  Abelardo  Torres  (1961) 
Guatemala — Jose  Luis  Paredes  Moreira,  et   al .     (1961)  and 
Roberto  Lopez  Porras  (1961) ;  Honduras — Universidad  Nacional 
Autdnoma  de  Honduras  (UNAH) ,  Institute  de  Investigaciones 
Economicas  y  Sociales  (IIES)  (1961a,  1961b,  1961c) ; 
Nicaragua — Nemesio  Porras  Mendieta  (1962) . 
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Summary  studies  of  the  region  as  a  whole  were  made 
and  reported  by  Maturana  (1962)  and  Chryst  (1962)  but 
these  reports  were  not  published  in  full.   These  studies 
went  beyond  the  census  and  other  available  statistics, 
and  included  field  surveys  in  selected  areas.   Later, 
Maturana  presented  a  summary  of  his  findings  at  a  UNESCO- 
sponsored  conference  in  Mexico  City  (see  Maturana,  1966)  . 
The  reports  deserved  a  greater  distribution  than  they 
received — especially  that  of  Chryst,  which  concentrated 
on  the  distribution  of  income  among  different  size  and 
tenure  groups,  based  on  his  own  survey  data. 

Central  America  has  been  the  focus  of  other  studies 
recently  as  well.   The  Inter-American  Committee  for  Agri- 
cultural Development  (ICAD,  or  CIDA  in  its  Spanish  f orm) ^ 
has  been  actively  promoting  studies  in  the  rural  sector 
in  Latin  America,  beginning  with  an  Inventory    of  Information 
Basic    to    the    Planning    of  Agricultural    Development    in   Latin 
America.      The  volume  of  this  inventory  which  deals  with 
Central  America  (ICAD,  n.d.)  contains  a  review  of  the 
existing  information  on  size  of  farms,  land  tenure,  and 


^ICAD  is  an  international  agency  created  when  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  was  signed  in  1961,  and  composed 
of  the  following  bodies:   the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the  UN 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
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systems  of  agriculture  which  emphasizes  again  the  paucity 
of  substantial  information.   (The  inventory,  though 
undated,  contains  materials  as  recent  as  1965.) 

Another  study  by  the  Committee  (CIDA,  1965)  is 
concerned  with  Guatemala.   The  Committee  sponsored  a  team 
of  investigators  who  made  field  studies  in  selected  areas 
of  different  sizes  and  types  of  farms.   Heading  the  field 
work  was  a  Cornell  University  Ph.D.  candidate  in  agricultural 
economics:   Sebald  Manger-Cats.   His  own  dissertation  (1966) 
and  the  CIDA  study  are  complementary,  providing  many  valu- 
able insights,  but  still  relying  almost  entirely  on  1950 
statistics.   Manger-Cats  was  particularly  good  in  his 
treatment  of  the  minifundistas ,  and  in  his  analysis  of 
relative  incomes  of  agriculturists  of  different  sizes 
(his  Chapter  XI) .  • 

Several  other  recent  doctoral  dissertations  have 
contributed  to  the  understanding  of  man-land  relations  in 
specific  parts  of  Central  America.   Philip  L.  Wagner's 
study  of  the  Nicoya  peninsula  in  Costa  Rica  (1958)  was 
a  sensitive  report  by  a  cultural  geographer.   His  style 
is  informal  and  relatively  unstructured,  but  provides  a 
wealth  of  information. 

Two  other  dissertations  in  geography  have  dealt 

ith  Costa  Rica.   Ulv  Masing  (1964)  executed  a  very  detailed 
study  of  two  foreign  agricultural  colonies — ^the  Italian 
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settlement  at  San  Vito  de  Java,  and  the  Quaker  settlement 
at  Monteverde .   Of  necessity  he  included  information  on 
the  area  surrounding  these  colonies,  and  some  comparisons 
between  the  immigrants  and  their  Costa  Rican  neighbors. 
In  the  following  year,  Pierre  Stouse  (1965)  completed  his 
study  of  Agriaultural    Settlement    in    Former    Costa   Rican 
Banana   Regions.       In  the  study  he  employed  a  new  classi- 
fication of  settlement  patterns  combined  with  typical 
farm  size,  and  evaluated  areas  on  both  coasts  of  Costa 
Rica  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  banana  production.   It 
was  particularly  significant  that  he  found  a  great  deal 
of  fire  agriculture  being  employed  in  coastal  areas  by 
persons  who  had  practiced  perennial  crop  culture  in  the 
highlands  previously  (p.  163), 

Another  geography  graduate  student,  Melvin  Frost 
(1964),  studied  Pioneer    Settlements    in    the    Pacific   Lowland 
of   Guatemala .      His  was  a  lengthy  study  of  two  "agrarian 
development"  projects  of  the  Guatemalan  government,  which 
were  assisted  by  USAID  financial  and  advisory  support. 
Frost  was  concerned  with  two  of  the  larger  projects. 
La  M^quina  and  Nueva  Concepcion.   The  effect  of  planning 
scattered  settlement  in  these  two  largest  programs  (1,288 
and  1,252  parcels,  respectively)  is  clearly  spelled  out, 
as  is  the  use  of  parcels  averaging  about  20  hectares  for 
family-sized  farms. 
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Among  other  geographic  studies  of  particular 
value  must  be  included  the  general  summary  by  Raymond 
E.  Crist  entitled  "Central  America:   Aspects  of  the 
Physical  and  Cultural  Landscapes"  (1961)  .   Frequently 
drawing  on  the  reports  of  travelers  and  the  observations 
of  other  scholars,  Crist  has  fashioned  a  brief  statement 
which  succinctly  suggests  the  extent  of  the  concentration 
of  the  control  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  the  con- 
sequent use  of  marginal  areas  for  the  production  of  the 
basic  food  crops  of  the  area.   Older  geographic  studies 
include  the  McBrides '  study  of  "Highland  Guatemala  and 
Its  Maya  Communities"  (1942),  and  Felix  Webster  McBryde ' s 
Cultural   and   Historical    Geography    of  Southwest    Guatemala 
(1945) ,  the  latter  also  a  doctoral  dissertation. 

The  geographic  works  of  the  prolific  German  scholar, 
Gerhard  Sandner,  cannot  be  passed  by,  since  they  are  cited 
so  frequently  in  this  present  report.   Sandner,  of  the 
University  of  Kiel,  has  been  studying  part-time  in  Costa 
Rica  since  1958,  and  probably  no  man  knows  the  situation 
with  regard  to  agricultural  colonization  in  that  country 
as  well  as  he.   His  studies  of  one  region  after  another 
have  included  the  tracing  of  the  settlement  frontiers, 
the  evolution  of  the  land  tenure  arrangements  in  each  area, 
the  analysis  of  the  sizes  of  farms  and  of  the  settlement 
patterns.   His  many  separate  explorations  have  been 
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adequately  summarized  in  his  two-volume  work  on  La 
colonizaoion    agrioola   de    Costa   Rica    (1962,  1964),  which 
integrates  the  findings  of  the  smaller  regional  studies 
into  the  total  national  picture. 

Two  studies  of  the  banana  industry  deserve  mention. 
The  first.  Social   Aspects    of   the    Banana   Industry ,    by 
Kepner  (1936) ,  is  over  30  years  old,  and  is  severely  dated. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  reasonably  good  analysis  of  the 
way  in  which  the  companies  formerly  operated,  and  it 
exposes  the  philosophy  of  the  managers  in  contrast  to  the 
workers.   The  more  recent  probe,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Planning  Association  and  conducted  by  Stacy  May  and  Galo 
Plaza  Lasso  (The    United   Fruit    Company    in   Latin   America , 
1958)  is  an  objective  study  which  benefited  from  access 
to  Company  records  not  ordinarily  available.   May  and 
Plaza  employed  a  balanced  approach,  indicating  many 
Company  shortcomings  and  especially  the  cavalier  attitude 
toward  local  interests  it  has  sometimes  expressed.   At  the 
same  time  credit  is  given  for  the  many  public  services 
developed  by  the  Company  and  for  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
doing  more  for  its  employees  than  other  farm  employers. 
This  was  the  best  source  I  was  able  to  find  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  Company's  landholding  and  its  use  of  land. 

Finally,  in  gaining  perspective  on  the  dynamic 
population  of  the  region,  two  articles  proved  to  be 
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deserving  of  note.   T.  Lynn  Smith  presented  a  concise 
statement  of  the  principal  aspects  of  the  demographic 
situation  in  each  of  the  countries  and  of  the  region  as 
a  whole  in  his  paper  entitled  "The  Population  of  the 
Central  American  Countries"  (1961)  .   Based  on  the  1950 
censuses,  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the 
population  are  treated,  followed  by  the  vital  processes 
and  the  growth  of  population.   The  other  study  emphasizes 
the  relationship  between  population  characteristics  and 
social  and  economic  development  ("Population  and  Economic 
Growth  in  Central  America,"  by  Robert  S.  Smith,  1962). 
The  demographic  pressures  are  related  to  factors  such  as 
illiteracy,  disease,  and  real  per  capita  income,  and  a 
pessimistic  picture  regarding  short-run  gains  is  presented. 

This  review  of  the  most  important  literature  has 
traced  the  development  of  the  conceptual  framework  which 
is  employed  in  this  study,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Latin  America.   The  development  of  rural  sociological 
study  in  Latin  America  is  also  sketched  to  show  that  the 
present  study  continues  considerable  tradition  in  the 
analysis  of  key  aspects  of  man-land  relations  in  these 
predominantly-rural  countries.   Finally,  the  endeavors  of 
previous  investigators  are  reviewed  to  indicate  how  various 
persons  have  attempted  to  study  the  several  elements  of 
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man-land  relationships  in  Central  America.   The  present 
analysis  builds  upon  those  previous  efforts,  bringing 
the  key  elements  together  in  one  volume  and  making  several 
attempts  to  improve  upon  the  conceptual  framework  and  to 
refind  the  data.   The  present  study  is  the  first  to  employ 
the  results  of  the  1960  censuses  of  the  region. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  SIZE  OF  EXPLOTACIONES 

Among  the  several  elements  in  the  total  system 
of  man-land  relationships,  no  single  factor  is  more 
important  than  the  size  of  the  landholding  units.   In 
general,  it  is  the  size  of  the  holdings  which  is  most 
closely  related  to  the  manner  in  which  ownership  and 
control  of  land  are  distributed  among  the  agricultural 
population.   This,  in  turn,  affects  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  rural  population. 

The  overwhelming  importance  of  the  size  of  land- 
holdings  has  been  best  expressed  by  T.  Lynn  Smith  in  his 
studies  of  Brazil  and  Colombia  (1963a:318;  1963c:6-ll;  1967a: 
8-24) ,  and  in  his  general  exposition  of  the  two  major  rural 
social  systems  as  they  relate  to  rural  development  in 
Latin  America  (1967b :  11-29)  .   He  has  identified  ten  char- 
acteristics which  are  highly  correlated  with  the  predominance 
of  large  holdings.   These,  paraphrased  from  the  studies 
cited,  include:   (1)  a  high  degree  of  social  stratification, 
with  a  vast  gulf  separating  the  large  landholder  from  the 
laborer;  (2)  little  vertical  social  mobility;  (3)  the 
caste-like  inheritance  of  social  position;  (4)  low 
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average  levels  of  intelligence,  and  a  high  proportion  of 
illiterate  persons;  (5)  restricted  personality  development, 
due  to  lack  of  practical  experience  in  decision-making; 

(6)  a  system  of  personal  relationships  emphasizing  the 
unquestioned  acceptance  of  orders  from  the  dominant  class; 

(7)  a  way  of  life  which  emphasizes  the  routine  performance 
of  tasks  in  traditional  ways  instead  of  innovation  and 
experimentation;  (8)  a  strong  stigma  attached  to  manual 
labor;  (9)  very  low  levels  of  living  for  nearly  all  the 
rural  people,  due  in  large  part  to  low  productivity;  and, 
finally,  (10)  the  virtual  absence  of  any  stimulus  to  work 
hard  and  to  save  for  a  better  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  family-sized  farm 
is  the  basis  for  a  middle-class  rural  society  one  finds 
the  situation  is  reversed.   For  example,  social  class 
differences  tend  to  be  minimized,  and  the  agricultural 
ladder  provides  the  opportunity  for  vertical  mobility  to 
many  of  the  people.   The  mental  abilities  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  developed,  both  by  formal  schooling  and  by 
the  managerial  experience  gained  in  operating  the  family 
farm.   An  atmosphere  of  relative  social  equality  prevails, 
and  average  levels  and  standards  of  living  are  considerably 
better  than  in  the  areas  of  large-farm  domination. 

This  chapter  is  concerned  principally  with  what 
may  broadly  be  identified  as  the  well-being  of  all  of  the 
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people  of  the  rural  areas  of  Central  America.   We  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  question  of  the  relative 
efficiency  of  production  per  unit  of  land  or  capital, 
but  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  level  of  living  that 
the  land  is  able  to  provide  for  all  those  who  derive 
their  living  from  it.^   Thus  the  discussion  of  holdings 
of  various  sizes  will  be  related  to  their  capacity,  in 
the  given  cultural  setting,  to  provide  a  living  which  is 
satisfactory  both  economically  and  socially  for  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  landholding  units. 

Farms,  Landholdings,  and  Explotaciones 

In  the  United  States  it  is  common  to  think  in 
terms  of  "farms"  when  the  size  of  agricultural  holdings 
is  under  consideration.   However,  farms  and  landholdings 
are  not  always  the  same,  and  in  Central  America  the 
agricultural  censuses  actually  provide  information  about 
an  entity  which  is  neither  a  farm  nor  a  landholding. 
This  is  the  explotaoion   agropeauaria.      It  is  in  order,  ■ 
therefore,  to  define  terms  briefly. 

For  sociological  analysis  it  is  best  to  think  of 
a  farm  as  all  of  the  land  under  the  immediate  management 


^An  excellent  classic  discussion  of  the  differential 
returns  to  labor,  capital,  and  land  in  different  sizes  of 
farm  units  is  given  in  Sorokin,  Zimmerman,  and  Galpin, 
1930,  1:387-395. 
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and  control  of  a  genuine  farm  operator.   A  farm  operator 
is  the  person  who  assumes  the  responsibility  of  decision- 
making or  management  of  an  agricultural  unit  (see  Chapter  IV 
for  a  fuller  discussion) .   The  farm  is  further  defined  as 
necessarily  being  of  sufficient  size  to  absorb  at  least 
the  great  majority  of  the  operator's  time  and  attention. 
Thus  the  category  of  genuine  farms  does  not  include  small 
tracts  of  land  which  are  used  by  agricultural  laborers 
merely  to  supplement  their  wages;  neither  are  such 
nonoperators  as  sharecroppers  to  be  considered  as  having 
true  farms.   A  farm  is  the  total  area  under  the  operator's 
immediate  control,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  composed 
of  a  single  parcel  of  land  or  of  a  number  of  separate 
and  distinct  parts,  and  regardless  of  the  ownership  of 
the  land,  so  long  as  the  operator  has  full  operational 
control  during  the  time  he  uses  it. 

The  concept  of  a  landholding  includes  all  the  land 
under  the  control  of  an  individual  or  group.   It  may  include 
places  too  small  to  be  farms,  and  may  also  at  times  be 
composed  of  several  farms  when  these  are  controlled  by  one 
person  but  operated  as  separate  units  by  different  admin- 
istrators. 

The  census  concept  of  the  explotacion  agropecuaria 
does  not  coincide  with  either  of  the  preceding.   The 
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explotacion  agropecuaria  is  generally  defined  as  all  of 
the  land  under  the  technical  managerial  direction  of  one 
person,  whether  it  consists  of  one  or  several  parcels, 
and  regardless  of  whether  it  is  owned  by  this  person  or 
controlled  by  him  through  rental  or  other  arrangements. 
In  addition,  as  a  matter  of  operational  practicality,  the 
census  authorities  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  rule  that 
the  parcels  must  be  in  the  same  or  neighboring  minor  civil 
divisions.   Guatemalan  (DGE,  196  8:22)  and  Honduran  authori- 
ties (DGEC,  1965:2-5)  insist  that  all  parcels  be  in  the 
same  municipio;  parcels  in  different  municipios  are  counted 
as  separate  explotaciones .   (For  the  other  definitions  see 
El  Salvador,  DGEC,  1967:x;  Nicaragua,  DGEC,  1966:vii;  and 
Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965a:xxi-xxii . ) 

In  most  cases  one  would  expect  that  these  three 
units  would  coincide,  and  many  times  they  do.   However,  many 
explotaciones  are  too  small  to  be  considered  as  farms.   In 
an  effort  to  estimate  the  number  of  genuine  farms  (in 
Chapter  IV),  I  found  it  necessary  to  classify  462,132 
explotaciones  (46.7  per  cent  of  all  reported)  as  supple- 
mentary subsistence  plots  of  agricultural  laborers  which 
are  too  tiny  to  qualify  as  farms.   Moreover,  the  census 
unit  differs  considerably  from  a  landholding  because  of 
the  separate  counting  of  parcels  which  are  too  far  distant 
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from  one  another  to  be  included  as  part  of  the  same 
explotaci6n.   Many  single  landholdings  appear  in  the 
censuses  as  several  explotaciones .   Also,  tracts  falling 
in  the  same  administrative  jurisdiction  but  managed  by 
different  administrators  are  counted  as  separate  ex- 
plotaciones.  Among  the  holders  of  large  tracts  the 
practical  effect  is  to  conceal  the  extent  to  which  very 
large  acreages  are  actually  held  by  one  person. 

The  census  data  on  which  this  study  is  based  all 
refer  to  the  explotacion,  which  includes  more  units  than 
can  qualify  as  farms,  and  which  understates  the  concen- 
tration of  landholdings.  Nevertheless,  efforts  to  adjust 
to  either  of  the  more  desired  concepts  are  not  practical 
in  this  chapter.  (But  see  the  estimate  of  the  number  of 
genuine  farms  in  Chapter  IV.) 

A  Functional  Classification  of  Sizes  of  Explotaciones 

To  grasp  the  more  important  distinctions  between 
explotaciones  of  various  sizes  it  is  necessary  to  group 
them  in  broad  size  classes  as  well  as  to  see  the  full 
range  of  sizes  as  reported  by  the  censuses.   The  rationale 
for  the  groupings  employed  in  this  study  is  simple.   The 
present  section  presents  the  reasoning  involved  and  the 
operational  sizes  ultimately  selected. 
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Conceptually    Defined   Sizes 

There  are  three  easily-distinguished  sizes  of 
explotaciones  which  are  employed  throughout  the  ensuing 
analysis.   While  a  further  division  into  a  more  detailed 
range  of  sizes  would  be  possible,  the  conceptual  differ- 
entiation would  become  considerably  more  complex,  and  the 
practical  or  operational  equivalents  would  be  far  less 
secure.   It  is  adequate  for  present  purposes  to  divide 
all  explotaciones  into  the  following  three  categories: 
small  units  (commonly  called  minifundios)  ,    family-sized 
farms,  and  multi-family  farms.   The  latter  two  groupings 
approximate  genuine  farms  and  are  so  designated,  while  the 
first  includes  many  places  clearly  too  small  for  this 
term  to  be  applied  to  them. 

The    family-sized   farm. — This  is  the  form  widely 
desired  and  almost  universally  encouraged  by  experts  for 
Latin  America,^  and  its  definition  provides  a  logical 


^Note,  for  example,  the  following  quotation  from 
a  Seminar  on  Land  Problems  in  Latin  America  (Carroll, 
1953:32):   "Throughout  the  Seminar,  the  Group  affirmed 
and  reaffirmed  its  faith  in  the  family  farm  as  the  ideal 
or  optimum  type."   It  must  be  stressed,  however,  that 
the  encouragement  of  the  family-sized  farm  is  not  universal, 
as  may  be  indicated  by  the  reaction  of  a  San  Salvador 
banker's  wife  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  when  President 
Kennedy  announced  it:   "That  man  [Kennedy]  wants  to  give 
everything  we  have  to  ...  to  ...  to  ..  .  those 
animals  with  names"  (Lavine,  1964:89). 
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point  of  departure  for  the  analysis  of  the  full  range  of 
sizes  of  explotaciones.   No   total  agreement  exists  as 
to  just  what  constitutes  a  family-sized  farm,  but  the 
basic  idea  is  that  of  a  unit  operated  as  a  family  enter- 
prise, which  is  sufficiently  large  to  give  full  employment 
to  the  available  family  labor  force  and  likewise  large 
enough  to  provide  an  acceptable  living  for  the  family. 
A  more  complete  definition  includes  the  following  basic 
elements : 

1.  Farming  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
operator 

2.  The  lower  limit  of  land  area  is  such  that  the 
farm: 

a.  is  sufficient  to  fully  employ  the  family 
labor  force 

b.  is  sufficient,  with  reasonably  efficient 
utilization,  to  support  the  family  at  an 
acceptable  level  of  living  without  recourse 
to  supplementary  off-farm  employment  of 
family  members 

c.  is  large  enough  to  provide  a  salable  surplus 
beyond  family  consumption  needs,  both  to 
provide  for  non-home-produced  goods,  and  the 
accumulation  of  capital 

d.  is  large  enough  to  permit  good  land  management 
practices,  and  to  avoid  soil  depletion 

e.  is  large  enough  to  permit  improvement  in 
technology  as  the  knowledge  and  ability  of 
the  operator  are  increased 

3.  The  upper  limit  of  land  area  is  set  by  the 
requirements  that: 
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a.  the  farm  operator  and  his  family  perform 
the  bulk  of  the  labor  required,  hiring  only 
farm  hands  to  assist  themselves 

b.  reliance  on  the  family  labor  force  does  not 
mean  the  inability  to  utilize  the  farm  area 
effectively  and  appropriately.^ 

If  these  qualifications  for  a  family-sized  farm 
are  accepted,  then  conceptually  it  is  easy  to  define  at 
least  two  other  sizes  of  explotaciones :   those  smaller 
than  the  family-sized  unit,  and  the  larger  ones  above  the 
capacity  of  family  operation.   Basically,  this  is  the 
rationale  for  the  three-fold  division  of  farms  by  size  in 
this  study. 

Small    explotaciones    or   minifundios . — Logically, 
those  explotaciones  which  are  too  small  to  qualify  as 
family-sized  farms  are  placed  in  this  category.   The 
term  minifundio  is  often  applied  to  such  tracts.   The 
largest  such  places  are  subsistence  plots  from  which  the 
operator  barely  is  able  to  eke  out  a  livelihood.   However, 
throughout  Central  America  there  are  many  places  too 
small  even  to  be  self-sufficient  on  a  subsistence  basis. 
The  users  of  the  latter  typically  work  for  others  as 


^The  above  elements  of  the  family-sized  farm  are, 
of  course,  not  original  with  the  writer,  although  this 
specific  combination  of  them  is  new,  to  my  knowledge.   Many 
of  the  above  requirements  are  found  in  T.  Lynn  Smith, 
1953:301  and  304;  Carroll,  1961a:15;  and  Carroll,  1953:32-40 
The  Ley  de  Reforma  Agraria  Social  of  Colombia  has  a  very 
good  statement  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  unidad 
agrioola   familiar    (see  T.  Lynn  Smith,  1967a:241) . 
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farm  laborers,  supplementing  their  wages  with  the  produce 
of  their  tiny  tracts.   This  size  category  also  includes 
the  sharecropper  and  the  colono — the  latter  being  a  person 
who  is  allotted  the  use  of  a  small  patch  of  land  as  part 
of  his  remuneration  for  laboring  regularly  for  the  land- 
holder.  (See  Chapter  IV  for  a  full  discussion  of  the 
colono 's  tenurial  status.) 

In  conceptual  terms  this  type  of  explotacion  is 
ambiguous.   Many  of  the  persons  who  hold  such  plots  are 
simultaneously  farm  "operators"  on  a  small  scale  and  farm 
laborers  in  the  employ  of  others.   Some  of  the  holders  are 
employed  most  of  the  time  outside  of  the  agricultural  field, 
farming  their  own  small  parcels  on  a  supplemental  basis. 
These  places  run  the  gamut  of  sizes  from  tiny  garden  patches 
to  nearly  self-sufficient  farms.   About  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  minifundios  are  clearly  no  more  than 
marginal  farms.   Their  possessors  rarely  enjoy  more  than  a 
very  low  level  of  living. 

The    multi- family    farm — The  third  major  category 
into  which  explotaciones  may  be  classified  readily  on  the 
basis  of  size  is  that  of  the  multi-family  farm.   Obviously, 
this  grouping  includes  all  those  farms  for  which  the  size 
exceeds  the  capacity  of  a  family  to  operate.   However,  there 
are  two  basic  subclasses  of  multi-family  farms  which,  by 
their  nature,  are  clearly  distinct  from  one  another. 
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The  traditional  hacienda,    or  large,  relatively 
little-used  cattle  ranch,  is  one  type  of  multi-family  farm. 
Typically  the  hacienda  has  a  considerable  expanse  of  good 
fertile  land  at  its  disposal.   This  land  is  used  in  an 
extensive  manner  to  graze  a  herd  of  relatively  low-grade 
cattle  for  as  many  as  six  years  before  they  are  marketed. 
In  order  to  ensure  that  the  needed  laborers  will  always 
be  available,  the  hacienda  also  devotes  some  land  to  the 
production  of  food  and  fibers.   This  production  is  accom- 
plished on  small  plots  of  the  poorer  or  more  hilly  land 
which  are  assigned  to  colonos  or  sharecroppers.   From 
these  tracts  the  food  and  other  necessities  of  both  the 
workers  and  the  farm  operators  are  obtained,  making  the 
hacienda  a  virtually  self-contained  economic  and  social 
unit.   This  type  of  multi-family  farm  has  been  frequently 
described  (see  Tannenbaum,  1962:Chapter  5;  Marroquin, 
1959:185;  Carroll,  1961b:164;  and  T.  Lynn  Smith,  1967a:25- 
26) .   An  illustration  from  Honduras  is  given  below. 

The  other  class  of  large  farm  is  the  plantation. 
It  also  requires  the  labor  of  many  families  and  a  great 
deal  of  land,  but  its  principal  raison   d'etre    is  the  pro- 
duction of  one  or  two  commercial  crops  on  an  intensive  basis. ^ 


^See  the  acute  discussions  provided  by  Smith  (1967a:44, 
and  1959:126-127).   On  some  of  the  effects  of  the  single-crop 
emphasis.  Marsh  (1947)  has  given  particular  attention  to  the 
case  of  coffee  plantations  in  El  Salvador.   Whetten  (1961:124- 
137)  describes  many  facets  of  the  plantation  in  Guatemala. 
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On  the  traditional  plantations  there  may  be  a  semi-feudal 
relationship  between  the  operator  and  his  workers  which 
provides  some  paternalistic  "benefits,"  but  on  the  more 
modern  farms  of  this  class  the  relationships  tend  to  be 
strictly  impersonal.   In  Central  America  the  plantation  is 
closely  linked  with  the  production  of  coffee,  bananas, 
cotton,  and  sugar  cane.   Other  crops  such  as  palm  nuts,  and 
henequen  are  generally  produced  on  plantations,  and  occa- 
sionally such  a  place  will  undertake  the  raising  of  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  or  pineapples  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Empirically    Defined   Size    Classes    in    Central   America 

It  is  much  easier  to  have  a  mental  concept  of  a 
size-of-farm  class  than  it  is  to  put  the  idea  into  oper- 
ational terms.   Nevertheless,  for  the  analytical  purposes 
of  this  study  it  is  necessary  to  set  some  definite  limits 
for  each  of  the  major  categories  of  farms  and  explotaciones . 
The  problem  is  greatly  compounded  when  the  only  measure 
available  for  farm  size  is  the  physical  dimension  of  the 
land  controlled.   However,  recognizing  that  there  are  vast 
differences  between  different  types  of  farming,  and  that 
varying  technologies,  soils,  topography  and  water  resources 
all  complicate  the  matter  further,  a  general  definition 
has  been  established  for  each  of  the  three  size  classes. 
Family-sized   farms. — A  single  definition  for  the 
family-sized  farm  throughout  Central  America  is  desirable. 
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and  for  the  present  analysis  it  is  felt  that  a  broad  size 
class  can  be  justifiably  employed.   After  reviewing  the 
many  limited  studies  in  the  area  which  revealed  that  both 
intra-country  and  inter-country  variations  were  considerable 
(see,  for  example,  UNAH,  Institute  de  Investigaciones 
Economicas  y  Sociales,  1961a:51-57,  and  cuadros  30-47), 
I  feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  genuine  family-sized  farms 
fall  within  the  limits  of  10  to  99  manzanas  of  farm  area. 
This  conclusion  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  labor  force 
employed  on  farms  in  all  of  the  countries  except  Nicaragua 
(see  Figures  1  and  2),  and  on  the  results  of  many  studies, 
including  those  noted  in  Table  1. 

Most  investigators  have  preferred  a  smaller  upper 
limit  for  the  family-sized  farm  classification,  and,  based 
on  the  systems  of  agriculture  which  are  predominant  today, 
a  smaller  area  would  be  justified.   Recognizing,  however, 
that  the  trend  is  toward  the  progressive  improvement  of 
agricultural  technology,  I  have  chosen  the  widest  practical 
dimensions  with  the  goal  of  including  the  places  which  are 
potentially  of  family  size.   Among  contemporary  operators 
only  the  most  capable  and  ambitious  could  handle  over  100 
manzanas  on  a  family-operated  basis,  and  the  number  of  such 
persons  is  quite  small.   Few  of  the  owners  of  places  of 
50  or  more  manzanas  actually  perform  the  majority  of  the 
work  on  their  own  farms.   Instead,  throughout  the  region 
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Table  2.      The  family-sized  farm  as  defined  in  some  of  the  current 
literature  on  Latin  America 


Size  Limits 


Country  of 
Reference 


Citation 


6-20  ha.      Costa  Rica        Montealegre,  1942a:597 
10-16  ha.       Honduras  OAS ,  1963,  111:156 

15-29  ha.      El  Salvador       Menjivar,  1962:11;  Maturana,  1962: 

128 
10-45  ha.       Costa  Rica        Montoya,  1954:6 
10-99  ha.      Latin  America     Goncalves  de  Souza,  1960:31 
10-200  ha.     Ecuador  Saunders,  1961:58 

5-29  mz.      Costa  Rica        Maturana,  1962:31 
5-49  mz.      Nicaragua         Nesman,  1969:36 
5-64  mz.      Guatemala         Frost,  1964:135 
10-49  mz.      Nicaragua         OAS,  Interamerican  Economic  and 

Social  Council,  1962:Cuadro  74 
10-49  mz.      Nicaragua         Maturana,  1962:318 
10-63  mz.      Guatemala         Maturana,  1962:177;  CIDA,  1965:56; 

Manger-Cats,  1966:13 
10-99  mz.      Costa  Rica        International  Development  Services, 

Inc.,  I960: Appendix  pp.  5,  6 
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the  writer  found  numerous  families  who  were  cultivating 

only  a  small  part  of  their  land  themselves — often  around 

30  manzanas — and  who  were  utilizing  tenants  or  medieros 

(sharecroppers)  to  work  the  rest.   Sometimes  this  pattern 

appeared  to  be  due  as  much  to  the  desire  to  hold  the 

status  of  a  landlord  as  to  any  personal  inability  to  work 

all  the  land  available.   Thus  many  places  in  the  chosen 

category  of  family-sized  farms  are  actually  run  as  small 

haciendas  or  little  plantations. 

The  designation  of  10  manzanas  as  the  lower  limit 

of  the  family-sized  farm  grouping  is  also  arbitrary.   Many 

studies  have  chosen  a  smaller  minimum  (see  Table  1) . 

However,  Barraclough  and  Domike  (1966:396)  reported  that 

in  Guatemala 

a  large  portion — as  many  as  half — of  the  family-sized 
units  (using  the  ICAD  classification  [10-63  manzanas]) 
were  found  upon  field  investigation  really  to  be 
"minifundia"  although  this  is  obscured  in  the  census 
data  because  of  the  prevalence  of  disguised  under- 
employment on  the  smaller  farms. 

In  addition  to  the  disguised  underemployment  on  the  smaller 

places,  the  same  trend  toward  more  efficient  agricultural 

systems  which  justifies  a  larger  upper  limit  is  applicable 

to  the  minimum  as  well.   One  could  reasonably  argue  that 

family-sized  farms  should  be  no  smaller  than  20  manzanas, 

as  the  Law  of  Agrarian  Transformation  specifies  for 

Guatemala  (INTA,  1964:Article  75). 
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As  indicated,  the  preferred  limits  for  the 
category  of  family-sized  farms  are  a  minimum  of  10  manzanas 
and  a  maximum  of  99.9.   Owing  to  the  varied  methods  of 
tabulating  farm  sizes  in  the  censuses,  and  the  different 
units  utilized  in  measuring  land  area,  however,  the  closest 
approximations  to  the  desired  limits  have  had  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  this  study.   Therefore  the  actual  limits  used 
in  describing  the  class  of  family-sized  farms  are: 


Guatemala  10  -  63.9  manzanas 

El  Salvador  10  -  99.9  hectares 

Honduras  10  -  99.9  manzanas 

Nicaragua  10  -  99.9  manzanas 

Costa  Rica  10  -  99.9  manzanas 


While  these  limits  are  admittedly  arbitrary,  they  provide 
a  simplified  base  for  the  description  of  the  situation 
in  Central  America  with  regard  to  the  general  size  of 
farms  and  the  relationship  of  size  to  several  facets  of 
man-land  relationships. 

Smalt    explotaoiones    or   mini  fun dios . — Setting  the 
limits  of  the  family-sized  farm  class  necessarily  creates 
another  class  of  places  too  small  to  qualify  as  family- 
sized.   These  are  the  minifundios  and  subsistence  tracts 
already  described  above.   In  this  study  all  explotaoiones 
of  fewer  than  10  manzanas  (10  hectares  in  El  Salvador)  are 
considered  as  belonging  in  this  class.   Since  the  labor 
force  data  show  that  two  or  more  persons  are  employed 
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even  on  these  small  places  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  often 
a  farm  family  will  use  all  its  able-bodied  members  equally 
even  if  fewer  persons  could  accomplish  the  work.   This  is 
done  both  to  spread  such  work  as  there  is  among  the  avail- 
able hands  equally,  and  perhaps  also  to  justify  the  right 
of  each  person  to  a  share  of  the  product. 

Hulti- family    farms. — ^Basically  those  farms  and 
ranches  larger  than  100  manzanas  in  extension  are  considered 
to  be  multi-family  operations.   This  says  nothing  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  land  is  utilized,  or  whether  its  use 
is  extensive  or  intensive,  if  used  at  all.   From  the  avail- 
able census  reports  there  appear  to  be  no  data  sufficient 
to  distinguish  between  (1)  the  large  properties  which  are 
inadequately  farmed  with  hired  hands,  (2)  large  haciendas 
virtually  uncultivated,  and  (3)  large,  reasonably  efficient 
plantations.   There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  substantiate 
that  all  three  sorts  of  multi-family  establishments  exist 
in  Central  America,  as  is  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the 
various  sizes  below.   In  this  study  multi-family  farms  and 
ranches  are  those  within  the  following  limits: 


Guatemala  64  manzanas  or  more 

El  Salvador  100  hectares  or  more 

Honduras  100  manzanas  or  more 

Nicaragua  100  manzanas  or  more 

Costa  Rica  100  manzanas  or  more 
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No  effort  is  made  here  to  define  the  latifundio  or 
uneconomically  developed  and  underutilized  large  property, 
but  at  times  the  more  or  less  conventional  1,000  hectare 
(or  manzana)  and  larger  farms  will  be  singled  out  as  a 
separate  grouping. 


Distribution  of  Explotaciones  by  Size 
in  Central  America 


The  agricultural  censuses  of  the  Central  American 
nations  have  recently  provided  a  wealth  of  data  about  the 
farm  enterprises  and  the  explotaciones  agropecuarias  of 
the  region.   In  this  section  a  broad  picture  of  the  general 
distribution  of  farms  by  size  is  followed  by  the  analysis 
of  the  concentration  of  control  over  land.   The  family- 
sized  farm  also  is  treated  as  a  separate  topic,  and  then 
some  examples  of  farms  of  various  sizes  from  the  area  are 
used  to  give  reality  to  the  statistical  picture. 

The    Broad   Central   Amerioan   Picture 

The  minifundio  is  the  predominant  size  of  explotacion 
in  Central  America.   In  sximmarizing  the  most  important  facts 
about  the  size  of  farms  in  the  region,  including  that  about 
the  minifundios.  Table  2  has  been  prepared*   Employing  the 
broad  categories  previously  defined,  the  number  of  explo- 
taciones and  the  amount  of  farmland  encompassed  by  each  are 
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Table   2.      Absolute  and  relative  number  of  explotaciones,  and  absolute  and 

relative  amount  of  land  in  explotaciones,  in  three  major  size 

classes:   Central  American  countries  and  Central  American 

region  in  the  1960 's 


Country,  Year,  and 

Explotaciones 

Land  in  Explot 

.aciones 

Size  Class 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Manzanas 

Per  Cent 

Guatemala  (1964) 

417,344 

100.0 

4,926,766 

100.0 

Small"^ 

364,879 

87.4 

916,616 

18.6 

Family-sized'^ 

43,656 

10.5 

928,674 

18.8 

Multi-family^ 

8,809 

2,1 

3,081,476 

62.6 

El  Salvador  (1961) 

226,896 

100.0 

2,261,442^ 
495,022<^ 

100,0 

Small'^ 

207,299 

91.4 

21.9 

Family-sized^ 

17,449 

7,7 

687,484<^ 

30.4 

Multi-family*^ 

2,148 

0.9 

1,078,936^ 

47.7 

Honduras  (1966) 

178,361 

100.0 

3,452,933 

100,0 

Small^ 

120,441 

67.5 

427,463 

12.4 

Family-sized^ 

53,518 

30.0 

1,374,596 

39.8 

Multi-family'^ 

4,402 

2,5 

1,650,874 

47,8 

Nicaragua  (1963) 

102,201 

100.0 

5,461,162 

100.0 

Small'^ 

51,926 

50.8 

190,098 

3.5 

Family-sized^ 

38,925 

38.1 

1,293,105 

23.7 

Multi-family^ 

11,340 

11.1 

3,977,959 

72.8 

Costa  Rica  (1963) 

64,621 

100.0 

3,815,350 

100.0 

Small'^ 

27,925 

43.2 

110,984 

2.9 

Family-sized^ 

29,949 

46.4 

1,032,877 

27.1 

Multi- family'^ 

6,747 

10.4 

2,671,489 

70,0 

Central  American  Region 

989,423 

100,0 

19,917,653 

100,0 

Small^ 

722,480 

78,1 

2,140,183 

10,7 

Family-sized^ 

183,497 

18,5 

5,316,763 

26,7 

Multi-family^ 

33,446 

3,4 

12,460,734 

62,6 

SOURCE:   Compiled  from  data  in  Tables  4a  to  4E. 

<^Small  explotaciones  are  those  under  10  mz.,  except  for  El  Salva- 
dor where  they  are  under  10  ha, 

^Family-sized  farms  are  10-99  mz . ,  except  10-63  mz .  in  Guatemala, 
and  10-99  ha,  in  El  Salvador, 

^Multi- family  farms  are  100  mz.  and  over,  except  64  mz.  and  over 
in  Guatemala,  and  100  ha.  and  over  in  El  Salvador. 

Manzanas  converted  from  hectares:   1.43  mz.  =  1.0  ha. 
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presented  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  for  each  of  the 
countries.   Of  a  regional  total  of  nearly  1  million 
explotaciones,  some  770,000  places  (78  per  cent)  are  too 
small  to  be  classed  as  family-sized  farms.   Since  explo- 
taciones in  this  grouping  generally  are  so  limited  that 
their  operators  must  seek  other  employment  as  well,  it 
is  clear  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
personnel  of  Central  America  may  be  thought  of  as  "inde- 
pendent" farmers.'^ 

Family-sized  farms,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  to 
be  only  a  small  minority  of  the  agricultural  units  of  the 
region,  as  only  about  183,000  farms  (18.5  per  cent)  fall 
in  the  fairly  generous  size  range  assigned  to  this  category, 
Multi-family  farms  and  plantations  make  up  slightly  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  all  units. 

The  very  large  number  of  explotaciones  which  are 
smaller  than  family-sized  takes  on  additional  meaning 
when  the  data  showing  amounts  of  land  in  various  classes 
of  farms  are  considered  (see  the  last  two  columns  in 
Table  2) .   Together  these  small  places  embrace  just  over 
2  million  manzanas  (10.7  per  cent)  of  the  land  in  farming 
units.   They  average  about  2.8  manzanas  each. 


^The  division  of  the  agricultural  personnel  between 
farm  operators  and  farm  laborers  is  left  to  the  next 
chapter  (IV) ,  where  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  each  are 
given. 
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Family-sized  farms,  on  the  other  hand,  encompass 
over  5  million  manzanas  of  farmland,  with  an  average  size 
of  29  manzanas.   They  contain  26.7  per  cent  of  all  the 
land  in  farms.   The  multi-family  farms  average  373  manzanas 
each,  and  together  they  embrace  6  2.6  per  cent  of  the  land 
in  explotaciones. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  geographic  variation  in 
the  sizes  of  explotaciones,  the  median  size  of  agricultural 
and  stock  raising  units  has  been  computed  for  each  major 
civil  division  of  Central  America.   The  results  of  these 
computations  are  shown  in  Figure  3,  where  the  darker 
shadings  represent  the  larger  medians.   From  the  figure  it 
is  evident  that  the  typical  explotacion  is  smallest  in  El 
Salvador,  with  Guatemala  presenting  a  similar  situation. 
The  average  farm  is  progressively  larger  as  one  examines 
the  data  for  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  in  that 
order.   In  Costa  Rica  the  national  median  is  14.8  manzanas — 
barely  within  the  family-sized  range;  comparable  figures 
for  the  other  countries  are:   Nicaragua,  9.7  manzanas; 
Honduras,  5.6;  Guatemala,  2.5;  and  El  Salvador,  1.6.   For 
Central  America  as  a  whole  the  median  is  estimated  to  be 
3. 2  manzanas. ^ 


^This  estimate  is  relatively  crude  due  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  data  with  different  size-of-class 
intervals  and  different  dates  of  reference.   It  is, 
nevertheless,  the  best  single  indicator  I  am  able  to 
provide. 
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MEDIAN   SIZE   OF    EXPLOTACIONES 
1961    -    1966 

(IN      MANZANAS) 


UNDER    2 


4.0  -  5.9  ^^M   10.0   AND  OVER 

CENTRAL    AMERICA  =   3.2 


F^gure  3.      Median  size  of  explotaciones  agropecuarias ,  by  major 
civil  divisions:   Central  America  in  the  1960 's.   (Data  compiled  and 
computed  from  Guatemala,  DGE,  1968:Cuadro  1-1;  El  Salvador,  DGEC,  1967- 
Cuadro  31;  Honduras,  DGEC,  1967:Cuadro  1  for  each  department;  Nicaragua, 
DGEC,  1966:Tabla  26;  and  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965a: Cuadro  8.) 
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The  areas  in  solid  black  are  the  only  divisions  in 
which  the  median  falls  in  the  family-sized  category.   In 
general,  these  are  areas  of  relatively  little  population 
density,  although  some  less  densely  settled  areas  have 
mostly  small  farms:   e.g..  El  Peten,  in  Guatemala,  and 
Olancho  and  Gracias  a  Dios,  in  Honduras. 

The    High    Degree    of   Concentration    of   Control    over   Land 

One  of  the  important  facets  of  man-land  relationships 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  ownership  and  control  of  land  are 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few  people.   In  the 
Central  American  region  3.4  per  cent  of  the  explotaciones 
(the  multi-family  category)  account  for  62.6  per  cent  of 
the  land  in  explotaciones,  a  fact  which  indicates  a  great 
degree  of  concentration  in  the  effective  control  of  land. 
The  larger  ones  of  the  multi-family  farms,  generally  those 
of  1,000  or  more  manzanas,  are  treated  separately  in 
Table  3 ,  where  the  data  for  each  country  are  shown  in 
relation  to  the  total  farmland  and  the  entire  national 
territory.   The  conventional,  complete  presentation  of 
explotaciones  and  farmland  by  size  of  explotacion  is  given 
for  each  country  in  Tables  4-A  to  4-E.   For  Central  America 
as  a  whole,  1,777  farms  (0.2  per  cent  of  the  explotaciones) 
include  26.0  per  cent  of  the  land  in  farms  and  8.5  per  cent 
of  the  entire  territory.   As  may  be  seen,  there  are  many 
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Table   4A.      Absolute  and  relative  number  of  explotaciones ,  and  absolute 

and  relative  amount  of  land  in  explotaciones,  by  size  of 

explotacion:   Guatemala,  1964 


Size  of  Explotaciones 

Explotaciones 

Land  in  Explot 

aciones 

(rianzanas) 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Manzanas 

Per  Cent 

Under  1 

85,083 

20.4 

46,683 

0.9 

1-1.9 

98,658 

23.6 

136,325 

2.8 

2-4.9 

129,115 

30.9 

386,704 

7.9 

5-9.9 

52,023 

12.5 

346,904 

7.0 

Under  10 

364,879 

87.4 

916,616 

18.6 

10-31.9 

37,025 

8.9 

637,948 

12.9 

32-63.9 

6,631 

1.6 

290,726 

5.9 

10-63.9 

43,656 

10.5 

928,674 

18.8 

64-639.9 

:     7,859 

1.9 

1 

,307,255 

26.6 

640-1,279.9 

561 

0.1 

493,913 

10.0 

1,280-3,199.9 

294 

0.1 

552,990 

11.2 

3,200-6,399.9 

56 

a 

242,496 

4.9 

6,400-12,799.9 

30 

a 

254,926 

5.2 

12,800  and  Over 

9 

a 

229,896 

4.7 

64  and  Over 

8,809 

2.1 

3_ 

,081,476 

62.6 

Total 

417,344 

100.0 

4 

,926,766 

100.0 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Guatemala,  DGE ,  1968:Cuadro  7,  page  43, 
Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table   4B.      Absolute  and  relative  number  of  explotaciones ,  and  absolute 
and  relative  amount  of  land  in  explotaciones,  by  size  of 
explotacion:   El  Salvador,  1961 


Size  of  Explotaciones 
(Hectares) 

Explotaciones 

Land  in  Explotaciones 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Hectares 

Per  Cent 

Under  1 

107,054 

47.2 

63,365 

3.9 

1-1.9 

48,501 

21.4 

68,542 

4.3 

2-4.9 

37,743 

16.6 

117,471 

7.4 

5-9.9 

14,001 

6.2 

98,791 

6.3 

Under  10 

207,299 

91.4 

346,169 

21.9 

10-19.9 

8,524 

3.7 

117,426 

7.4 

20-49.9 

6,711 

3.0 

208,628 

13.2 

50-99.9 

2,214 

1.0 

154,704 

9.8 

10-99.9 

17,449 

7.7 

480,758 

30.4 

100-199.9 

1,121 

0.5 

158,499 

10.0 

200-499.9 

713 

0.3 

219,204 

13.8 

500-999.9 

189 

0.1 

127,880 

8.1 

1,000-2,499.9 

91 

a 

132,310 

8.4 

2,500  and  Over 

34 

a 

116,608 

7.4 

100  and  Over 

2,148 

0.9 

754,501 

47.7 

Total 

226,896 

100.0 

1,581,428 

100,0 

SOURCE : 
and  32. 


Compiled  and  computed  from  El  Salvador,  DGEC,    1967 :Cuadros  31 


Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  4C.      Absolute  and  relative  number  of  explotaciones,  and  absolute 

and  relative  amount  of  land  in  explotaciones,  by  size  of 

explotacion:   Honduras,  1966 


Size  of 

Explotaciones 

Explotaciones 

Land  in  Expl 

otaciones 

(MaT-l•7anac^ 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Manzanas 

Per  Cent 

1-4.9 

84,128 

47.2 

187,843 

5.5 

5-9.9 

36,313 

20.3 

239,620 

6.9 

1-9.9 

120,441 

67.5 

427,463 

12.4 

10-19.9 

27,112 

15.2 

359,607 

10.4 

20-49.9 

19,977 

11.2 

588,7  50 

17.1 

50-99.9 

6,429 

3.6 

426,239 

12.3 

10-99.9 

53,518 

30.0 

1_ 

,374,596 

39.8 

100-199 

9 

2,449 

1.4 

322,668 

9.3 

200-499. 

9 

1,286 

0.8 

379,270 

11.0 

500-999 

9 

398 

0.2 

272,015 

7.9 

1,000-2 

499.9 

196 

0.1 

288,576 

8.4 

2,500  and  Over 

73 

a 

388,345 

11.2 

100  and 

Over 

4,402 

2.5 

1_ 

,650,874 

47.8 

Total 

178,361 

100.0 

3_ 

,452,933 

100.0 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Honduras,  DGEC,  1967:Cuadro  1. 


Less  than  0.05  per  cent, 
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^abZe   4D.      Absolute  and  relative  number  of  explotaciones ,  and  absolute 

and  relative  amount  of  land  in  explotaciones,  by  size  of 

explotacion:   Nicaragua,  1963 


Size  of  Explotaciones 
(Manzanas) 

Exploti 

aciones 

Land  in  Explotaciones 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Manzanas 

Per  Cent 

Under  1 

2,258 

2.2 

1,328 

a 

1-4.9 

33,948 

33.2 

83,042 

1.5 

5-9.9 

15,730 

15.4 

105,728 

2.0 

Under  10 

51,936 

50.8 

190,098 

3.5 

10-19.9 

13,273 

13.0 

173,976 

3.2 

20-49.9 

14,703 

14.4 

440,159 

8.1 

50-99.9 

10,949 

10.7 

678,970 

12.4 

10-99.9 

38.925 

38.1 

1_ 

,293,105 

23.7 

100-199.9 

6,291 

6.1 

768,633 

14.1 

200-499.9 

3,554 

3.5 

961,015 

17.6 

500-999.9 

920 

0.9 

583,736 

10.7 

1,000-2,499.9 

405 

0.4 

563,303 

10.3 

2,500  and  Over 

170 

0.2 

1 

,101,272 

20.1 

100  and  Over 

11,340 

11.1 

3_ 

,977,959 

72.8 

Total 

102,201 

100.0 

5_ 

,461,162 

100.0 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Nicaragua,  DGEC,  1966:Tablas  C  and 
D,  pages  xiv,  xvi. 


Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


Table   4E.      Absolute  and  relative  number  of  explotaciones,  and  absolute 
and  relative  amount  of  land  in  explotaciones,  by  size  of 
explotacion:   Costa  Rica,  1953 


Size  of 

Explotaciones 

Explotaciones 

Land  in  Explot 

aciones 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Manzanas 

Per  Cent 

1-3.9 

14,931 

23.1 

31,368 

0.8 

4-9.9 

12,994 

20.1 

79,616 

2.1 

1-9.9 

27,925 

43.2 

110,984 

2.9 

10-19.9 

9,542 

14.8 

129,532 

3.4 

20-49.9 

13,167 

20.4 

414,545 

10.9 

50-99.9 

7,240 

11.2 

488,800 

12.8 

10-99.9 

29,949 

46.4 

1_ 

,032,877 

27.1 

100-249 

9 

4,441 

6.9 

649,605 

17.0 

250-499 

9 

1,291 

2.0 

436,312 

11.4 

500-999 

9 

596 

0.9 

394,360 

10.3 

1,000-1 

499.9 

191 

0.3 

225,940 

5.9 

1,500-3 

499.9 

169 

0.2 

349,240 

9.2 

3,500  and  Over 

59 

0.1 

616,132 

16.2 

100  and 

Over 

6,747 

10.4 

2 

,671,489 

70.0 

Total 

64,621 

100.0 

3_ 

,815,350 

100.0 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965a :Cuadros  8 
and  9. 
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variations  from  country  to  country.   The  greatest  concentration 

of  control  of  both  farmland  and  territory  by  the  holders  of 

the  largest  farms  occurs  in  Costa  Rica.   Over  one-quarter  of 

the  farmland  is  held  by  operators  of  these  larger  properties 

in  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala.   The  farms  involved 

represent  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  enumerated  explotaciones 

in  every  country:   they  are  0.64  per  cent  in  Costa  Rica, 

0.55  per  cent  in  Nicaragua,  and  0.15,  0.09,  and  0.05  per 

cent  in  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador,  respectively. 

Even  the  data  just  cited  do  not  reflect  the  full 

extent  to  which  control  over  the  land — frequently  the  better 

land — is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families.   Statements 

such  as  the  following  often  appear  in  print  relative  to 

this  matter: 

The  Somozas  at  present  control  about  one  tenth  of 
the  cultivable  land  in  Nicaragua — and  just  about  every- 
thing else  worth  owning.  .  .  .  The  Somozas  are,  of 
course,  an  extreme  case  (Lavine,  1964:103). 

The  agriculture  [of  El  Salvador]  of  the  modern 
period  is  under  the  control  of  some  fifty  wealthy 
families.  .  .  .  The  same  landowners  who  control  the 
planting  of  coffee,  control  also  the  planting  of 
other  commercial  crops  (James,  1959:677). 

Census  methodology  makes  it  impossible  to  evaluate 

such  assertions  for  two  reasons.   First,  since  each  tract 

of  land  with  a  different  administrator  is  a  separate 

explotacion  regardless  of  ownership,  there  is  no  way  to 

know  how  many  owners  are  involved.   It  is  known  that  many 
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owners  of  large  plantations  or  haciendas  have  several 

properties  in  different  parts  of  their  countries — each 

counted  as  at  least  one  explotacion  agropecuaria.   For 

example,  no  one  knows  to  what  extent  the  125  farms  of        J 

1,000  or  more  hectares  in  El  Salvador  actually  belong  to      j 

i 
the  50  families  to  whom  James  referred.   That  a  relatively    " 

small  group  holds  the  majority  of  the  land  is  clear,  since    ': 

\ 
in  no  country  are  as  many  as  5  per  cent  of  the  explotaciones  ' 

required  to  constitute  a  majority  of  the  land  in  farms        ■ 

(see  Tables  4-A  to  4-E) .  \ 

The  extreme  cases  in  three  of  the  countries  are  the   i 

i 
lands  of  the  United  Fruit  Company.   Salazar  (1962:49,  140-    : 

i 

141)  reports  that  this  entity  owned  more  than  400  "fincas"  i 

in  Costa  Rica  in  1955.   According  to  May  and  Plaza  Lasso  i 

(1958:80,  Table  8)  the  Company  owned  497,000  acres  ; 

(287,800  manzanas)  in  1955.   My  computations  indicate  that  ] 

this  area  would  have  been  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total  area  ] 

in  explotaciones  according  to  the  1955  census  of  agriculture  '■ 

(Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1959  :Cuadro  1)  if  the  entire  area  was  -j 

counted  as  part  of  explotaciones.   The  Company's  control  i 

and  influence  at  that  time  was  over  more  than  simply  land,  '■ 

however.   By  comparing  the  15,500  company  employees  in  ■ 

1955  (cited  by  May  and  Plaza  Lasso,  1958:148)  with  the  ; 
total  number  of  workers  in  agriculture  who  worked  as  much 
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as  two  days  during  the  census  week  in  1955  (162,945, 

according  to  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1959:Cuadro  37),  it  is 

clear  that  the  Company  also  employed  9.5  per  cent  of  the 

nation's  agricultural  labor  force.   Moreover,  the  Company's 

1955  taxes  constituted  over  18  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of 

Costa  Rica's  central  Government;  and  in  Honduras  the 

Company  paid  an  average  of  10  per  cent  of  the  national 

revenue  during  the  years  1951  to  1955  (May  and  Plaza  Lasso, 

1958:148,  159) . 

That  the  United  Fruit  Company  is  a  unique  case  must 

be  granted.   But  there  are  innumerable  references  and 

allusions  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Catorce    Grande 

(Big  Fourteen)  families  of  El  Salvador,  who  are  pictured 

as  virtually  controlling  both  business  and  agriculture  in 

that  republic.   Moreover,  the  following  analysis  of  the 

situation  in  Costa  Rica  (Biesanz  and  Biesanz ,  1944:150-151) 

indicates  that  the  statistics  understate  the  degree  of 

concentration  for  nationals  as  well  as  foreigners: 

Statistics  typically  given  on  land  distribution 
deal  with  the  number  of  finaas  ,    and  these  figures  are 
sometimes  carelessly  used  to  signify  the  number  of 
landowners.   This  is  very  misleading,  since  the  big 
farmers  do  not  usually  have  their  land  all  in  one  piece, 
but  divided  into  little  finaas   which  they  have  bought 
or  foreclosed  at  different  times.   Thus,  one  person 
often  owns  a  number  of  the  best  finaas  ,  while  others 
own  nothing. 

The  second  thing  that  produces  an  understatement  of 

the  degree  of  control  by  a  few  large  landowners  is  the 
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1 
i 

practice  of  counting  colonos  and  other  farm  laborers  as  « 

independent  operators  of  the  small  subsistence  tracts  on  ' 

which  they  live.   On  the  Aquiares  Hacienda  in  Costa  Rica,  1 

for  example,  the  colonos  cared  for  two-thirds  of  the  coffee  1 

land.   The  system  employed  in  this  case  has  been  described  j 

by  Morrison  and  Leon  (1951:196)  as  follows:  I 

i 

The  aolono    contracts  with  the  landowner  to  care  \ 

for  and  harvest,  under  the  supervision  of  an  employee  i 
of  the  landowner,  a  lot  of  coffee  for  a  fixed  payment 
per  fanega    of  coffee  produced.   At  the  end  of  the 
harvest,  the  aolono    is  paid  any  difference  due  him 
after  the  total  of  weekly  advances  he  has  received  is 
deducted  from  the  value  of  the  crop  at 'the  contract 
rate.   He  also  receives  a  house  to  live  in,  the  right 
to  any  plantains  or  other  food  that  may  be  produced 

among  the  coffee  and  often  the  use  of  a  plot  of  non-  i 

coffee  land  upon  which  he  can  produce  fruits  and  i 

vegetables  for  home  use  or  sale.   He  in  turn  is  under  j 

obligation  to  work  for  wages  on  land  operated  by  the  : 
landowner  when  needed,  as  at  harvest  time.   The  size 

of  the  lot  cared  for  by  the  oolono   under  contract,  ; 

including  land  in  food  crops  and  pasture,  is  usually  | 

between  two  and  twenty  acres .  i 

In  1948  the  Aquiares  Hacienda  had  about  75  colono  families.  j 

Each  of  these  had  its  own  assigned  plot  of  coffee  trees  | 

and  a  house  lot.   Together  these  tracts  amounted  to  a  j 

probable  400  of  the  1,372  manzanas  in  the  plantation.   For  | 

census  purposes,  the  Aquiares  Coffee  Company  would  be  j 

counted  as  having  a  farm  of  972  manzanas,  and  the  remainder  ; 

of  the  hacienda  as  75  additional  explotaciones  agropecuarias , , 

even  though  it  is  clear  that  the  colonos'  tracts  actually  J 

are  integral  parts  of  the  plantation  operation.   In  El  j 

Salvador  and  Guatemala  the  counting  of  such  tracts  has  a  i 


very  much  greater  effect  on  the  apparent  distribution  of 
control  over  farmland  than  is  true  in  the  other  three 
nations . 

The  relative  importance  of  the  large  multi-family 
farms  in  each  of  the  77  major  civil  divisions  of  Central 
America  is  displayed  in  Figure  4.   For  this  figure  the 
proportion  of  all  land  in  explotaciones  which  was  in 
explotaciones  of  1,000  manzanas  or  more^  is  shown,  since 
the  numbers  of  such  farms  are  invariably  small.   Six  of 
the  nine  departments  or  provinces  shown  in- solid  black 
have  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  land  in  explotaciones  in 
places  of  1,000  or  more  manzanas.   Altogether,  290  farms 
of  this  class  control  the  majority  of  the  land  in  these 
six  divisions: 


Guatemala:    Escuintla  94  farms  =50.8  per  cent  of  farmland 

Izabal  11  farms  =60.4  per  cent  of  farmland 

Nicaragua:    Managua  74  farms  =56.0  per  cent  of  farmland 

Rio  San  Juan  23  farms  =73.3  per  cent  of  farmland 

Rivas  54  farms  =56.0  per  cent  of  farmland 

Costa  Rica:    Heredia  34  farms  =55.8  per  cent  of  farmland 


These  290  farms  undoubtedly  represent  fewer  than 
29  0  different  owners;  nevertheless,  assuming  each  is 
actually  a  separate  landholding,  these  large  farms  are  only 
1.3  per  cent  of  the  explotaciones  in  the  areas  named. 


^Except  1,280  mz .  in  Guatemala,  and  1,000  hectares 
in  El  Salvador. 
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LAND  IN  FARMS  OF  1,000  OR  MORE  MANZANAS 
AS  PER  CENT  OF    ALL    FARMLAND 


JNDER    6    % 
6-  15.9  \ 


26-  35.9  % 
^^^     36  -  45.9  X 
^^^    16  -  25.9  %  ^H    46  %  AND  OVER 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  »  26.0 


Figure  4.      Proportion  of  all  land  in  explotaciones  which  was  in- 
cluded in  large  multi-family  farms,  by  major  civil  divisions:   Central 
America  in  the  1960 's.   (Large  multi-family  farms  defined  as  those  of 
1,000  or  more  mz.,  except  1,280  or  more  mz.  in  Guatemala,  and  1,000  or 
more  ha.  m  El  Salvador.  Data  compiled  and  computed  from  Guatemala, 
DGE,  1968:Cuadro  1-1;  El  Salvador,  DGEC,  1967:Cuadro  32;  Honduras,  DGEC, 
1967:Cuadro  1  for  each  department;  Nicaragua,  DGEC,  1966:Tabla  26;  and 
Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965a :Cuadro  9.) 
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Two  of  these  areas,  Escuintla  and  Izabal,  contain 
banana  plantations  of  the  foreign  fruit  companies,  but 
other  areas  in  which  they  have  extensive  operations  show 
much  less  concentration.   These  are  Atl^ntida  and  Cortes 
in  Honduras  and  Puntarenas  in  Costa  Rica.   Limdn,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  had  a  percentage  of  42.2. 
Some  of  the  black  areas  are  ones  of  more  potential  than 
present  development,  such  as  Heredia  (Costa  Rica)  and  Rio 
San  Juan  and  Rivas  (Nicaragua) ,  the  first  two  of  which 
still  lack  adequate  means  of  transportation,  but  which 
would  benefit  greatly  should  a  new  interoceanic  canal  be 
developed  in  that  region.   The  Department  of  Managua, 
the  last  case,  shows  many  of  the  earmarks  of  the  classic 
latifundio  since,  in  spite  of  enjoying  the  best  roads  of 
the  nation,  and  being  very  close  to  both  services  and 
markets,  it  had  9  3.5  per  cent  of  the  area  in  its  very 
large  farms  in  non-crop  uses  (5.4  per  cent  fallow  land 
and  88.1  per  cent  pastures,  woods  and  other  uses) .   This 
was  only  a  slightly  more  intense  utilization  than  that  of 
similar  farms  for  the  nation  (95.8  per  cent  not  used  for 
crops,  including  3.7  per  cent  fallow  and  92.2  per  cent  in 
pasture,  woods,  etc.),  many  of  which  are  better  suited  to 
stock  raising  and  lack  the  other  advantages  Managua  enjoys 

The  large  areas  in  Figure  4  which  are  so  lightly 
shaded  as  to  represent  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  land 
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held  in  very  large  units  can  be  explained  by  two  principal    ' 

factors.   First,  many  of  these  areas  are  virtually  lacking    , 

i 

in  means  of  ready  access  and  communication,  and  were  appar-   : 

ently  not  particularly  attractive  to  really  large  land-       i 

holders.   This  includes  Zelaya,  Jinotega  and  Nuevo  Segovia    ; 

( 

in  Nicaragua,  Gracias  a  Dios,  Olancho  and  Colon  in  Honduras,  j 

i 
and  El  Peten  in  Guatemala,  in  particular.   To  a  lesser  ex-    i 

tent  this  would  also  characterize  Huehuetenango  and  El       j 

Quiche  in  Guatemala,  and  the  unshaded  departments  of  Honduras, 

But  a  second  element  is  the  extremely  rugged,  mountainous     " 

nature  of  much  of  the  land  in  western  and  eastern  Guatemala,  i 

and  of  the  area  adjacent  to  the  border  with  El  Salvador  in    ' 

] 

Honduras  which  has  lowered  its  attractiveness  to  large  pro-   i 

prietors .   The  Province  of  San  Jose  in  Costa  Rica  is  af-      ■ 

fected  mostly  by  the  very  wide  distribution  of  small  farms    ; 

in  the  Meseta  Central — the  basin  surrounding  the  capital.     i 

1 
Remaining  areas  fall  somewhere  between  the  two  extreme  pro-   : 

portions  of  land  in  large  farms.  j 

The    Distribution    of   the    Family-Sized   Farm  i 

i 
The  family-sized  farm  is  of  primordial  importance     i 

to  the  socioeconomic  development  of  the  nations  of  Central   ^ 

America,  if  such  development  is  understood  to  include  the 

very  substantial  improvement  of  levels  of  living  of  the 

masses  of  agriculturists.   It  has  already  been  shown  that 
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in  the  region  as  a  whole  about  four  of  every  five  explo- 
taciones  are  too  small  to  be  counted  as  either  family-sized 
or  multi-family  farms  (see  Table  2) ,   Nevertheless,  the 
one-fifth  of  the  farms  which  are  family  sized  are  not  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  fashion  as  are  all  explotaciones . 
Figure  5  presents  graphically  the  results  of  determining 
the  proportion  of  the  explotaciones  in  each  major  civil 
division  which  fell  into  the  family-sized  range,  and  the 
variations  are  great. 

At  the  one  extreme  it  is  notable  that  in  Costa  Rica 
the  family-sized  farm  is  more  common  than  the  minifundios 
(Table  4-E) ,  and  that  in  five  of  the  seven  provinces  over 
40  per  cent  of  all  explotaciones  are  family  sized. 

The  only  other  major  civil  divisions  with  a  majority 
of  family-sized  farms  were  in  Nicaragua,  where  Rio  San  Juan 
reached  a  high  of  70.7  per  cent,  and  Jinotega  and  Nuevo 
Segovia  tallied  53.0  and  53.2  per  cent  respectively. 
Chontales,  adjoining  Rio  San  Juan,  was  just  below  the  mid- 
point with  48.2  per  cent  of  its  farms  family-sized,  and  in 
Honduras,  Atlantida  registered  45.0.   At  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, neither  Guatemala  nor  El  Salvador  had  a  single  de- 
partment with  as  high  as  20  per  cent  of  its  farms  in  the 
family-sized  category.   From  the  fact  that  83.2  per  cent  of 
Guatemala's  farms  were  smaller  than  10  manzanas,  it  is  clear 
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FAMIUY-SIZED  FARMS    AS    PER   CENT 
OF    ALL    EXPLOTACIONES 


UNDER    8.5  % 
8.5  -  18.4  X 
18.5  -  28.4% 


28.5-38.4% 


38.5-48.4  % 
48.5  %  AND  OVER 
CENTRAL    AMERICA  •   18.5 


Figure   5.   Relative  number  of  explotaciones  which  were  in  the  remge 
of  family-sized  farms,  by  major  civil  divisions:  Central  America  in  the 
1960 's.   (Family-sized  farms  defined  as  10-99  mz.,  except  10-63  mz.  in 
Guatemala,  eind  10-99  ha.  in  El  Salvador.  Data  compiled  and  computed 
from  Guatemala,  DGE,  1968:Cuadro  1-1;  El  Salvador,  DGEC,  1967:Cuadro  31; 
Honduras,  DGEC,  1967:Cuadro  1  for  each  department;  Nicaragua,  DGEC, 
1966:Tabla  26;  and  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965a :Cuadro  8.) 
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that  the  nonf amily-sized  explotaciones  were  virtually  all 
smaller  than  of  family  dimensions.   In  El  Salvador  only 
three  departments  had  as  many  as  10  per  cent  in  the  family- 
sized  grouping,  while  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  had  no  divi- 
sions in  which  the  percentage  was  less  than  20 ,  and  Nicaragua 
had  2  such  areas — Masaya  and  Granada. 

Clearly,  if  the  data  summarized  in  Figure  5  are  a 
reasonably  correct  presentation  of  the  situation  as  it  exists 
today,  the  distribution  of  family-sized  properties  is  most 
uneven,  and  such  units  are  scarce  indeed  in  large  sections 
of  Central  America.   In  many  ways,  moreover,  the  figures 
presuming  to  represent  family-sized  farms  overstate  the  case, 
since  with  presently  existing  social  values  (and  the  present 
levels  of  technology  commonly  employed)  many  of  those  who 
control  land  areas  in  the  potentially  family-sized  category 
actually  work  it  with  a  colono  or  peon  labor  force  as  if 
they  were  themselves  large  landowners  possessed  of  substantial 
haciendas.   Therefore  in  terms  of  both  social  consequences 
and  economic  productivity  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion 
of  family-sized  farm  operations  is  much  smaller  than  is  in- 
dicated in  the  figures  throughout  this  chapter,  and  that  the 
"large"  farm  grouping  should  be  credited  with  many  of  the 
family-sized  holdings. 

If  one  assumes,  as  the  present  writer  does,  that  the 
family-sized  farm  is  the  keystone  for  the  socioeconomic 
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development  of  the  rural  and  agricultural  people  of  Central 
America,  then  the  short-term  outlook  is  bleak  indeed  in  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  .  The  provision  of  opportunity  to 
farm  more  adequate  amounts  of  land  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  minifundistas — ^and  for  their  multiplying  off- 
spring— is  hard  to  envision,  even  in  Guatemala  where  a  great 
deal  of  land  is  potentially  available. 

The  situation  is  much  less  acute  in  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  where  in  most  areas  family-sized  farms  make  up 
at  least  30  per  cent  of  all  farm  units.   It  is  in  some  of 
the  most  densely  settled  areas  of  both  of  these  countries 
that  the  proportions  of  family-sized  farms  is  least — 
Francisco  Morazan,  Copan,  Valle,  Choluteca,  and  La  Paz,  in 
Honduras,  and  Masaya,  Granada,  Rivas ,  and  Managua,  in 
Nicaragua.   In  some  of  these  departments  the  high  propor- 
tions of  very  large  farms  (over  1,  000  manzanas)  is  a  major 
factor  in  producing  the  relatively  low  numbers  of  family- 
sized  farms — ^particularly  in  Managua,  Rivas,  Francisco 
Morazan,  and  Choluteca.   In  others,  especially  Masaya  and 
Valle,  the  density  of  population  and  the  subdivision  of 
the  land  into  tiny  minifundios  is  the  basic  explanation. 

Most  encouraging  is  the  relative  predominance  of 
the  family-sized  farm  in  Costa  Rica.   This  fortunate 
country  has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  maintain  and  expand 
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the  medium-sized  farm,  both  because  of  the  further  avail- 
ability of  land,  and  because  the  educational  levels  of  the 
rural  people  offer  a  greater  potential  for  developing  the 
genuine  family  farm. 

Some    Examples    of  Explotaciones    of   the    Various    Size    Cate- 
gories   in    Central   America 

With  the  background  of  the  region  now  sketched 
broadly,  it  is  well  to  take  a  look  at  some  examples  of 
actual  farms  and  areas  which  fit  into  the  various  categories. 
Limitations  of  space  prohibit  an  extensive  and  detailed  se- 
ries of  illustrations,  but  the  following  observations  should 
suggest  something  of  the  circumstances  of  the  operators  and 
families  which  possess  farms  of  varied  sizes. 

Small    explotaciones    or   minifundios , — JNearly  half  of 
the  minifundios  of  Central  America  are  found  in  Guatemala, 
and  the  greatest  concentration  of  these  is  in  the  western 
highlands  region  of  the  country  where  the  Indian  population  \ 
is  very  dense.   I  visited  the  northern  area  of  the  Department 
of  Quezaltenango  in  196  3,  and  talked  for  some  time  with  Dr. 
Dudley  Peck,  a  retired  anthropologist-missionary  who  had 
worked  among  the  Mam  Indians  of  the  region  for  42  years.   I 
had  to  borrow  a  four-wheel  drive  Jeep  to  make  the  trip  from 
San  Juan  Ostuncalco  up  to  Cajola,  where  Dr.  Peck  and  his 
wife  had  settled  in  active  retirement.   The  following  notes 
were  made  in  my  journal  on  September  2: 
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My  informant  and  guide  in  Cajola  says  that  it  has 
taken  a  great  many  of  his  40  years  with  the  Mam  people 
Of  the  Ostuncalco  market  area  to  come  to  know  fairly 
accurately  how  much  land  they  have  and  how  their  livings 
are  made.   They  are  quite  secretive  about  such  matters 
because  the  closeness  of  kinship  ties  leads  the  less 
fortunate  to  seek  out  those  who  are  better  endowed  with 
goods  and  a  continuous  "leveling"  process  occurs.   On 
the  average,  around  Ostuncalco  and  Cajola  the  Mam  fam- 
ilies own  about  20  cuerdas  (1-1/4  manzanas) ,  with  some 
running  up  50  cuerdas  (about  3  or  4  manzanas),  and  some 
as  low  as  2  or  3  cuerdas.   The  average,  he  says,  will 
support  a  family  of  five  or  so  persons  for  about  5  months, 
with  very  good  cultivation  and  farming  practices  [as 
they  know  them]  at  every  stage  of  the  year.   For  the 
rest  of  their  meager  livelihood  they  have  to  look  else- 
where . 

Their  agricultural  techniques  are  virtually  all   by 
hand,  working  their  fields  with  a  hoe  in  spite  of  a 
government  offer  to  plow  at  about  Q  4.00  per  acre.   Dr. 
Peck  says  they  can  hoe  it  just  as  cheaply,  and  they  hoe 
deeper  than  a  plow  will  go.   (He  says  they  don't  hoe  so 
deeply  when  they  work  for  others,  so  each  man  feels  to 
get  a  good  hoeing  he  has  to  do  it  himself.) 

With  their  limited  land  they  have  to  use  fertilizer, 
which  comes  from  the  flock  of  perhaps  10  sheep  each 
family  keeps.   Each  day  someone  takes  them  out  to  the 
hills  to  graze,  and  all  along  the  way  the  herdsman 
collects  the  manure,  since  it  is  more  valuable  than 
either  the  wool  or  the  meat!   But  the  more  the  population 
grows  the  less  land  they  can  spare  for  sheep  and  the 
smaller  the  crops  get. 

As  for  the  supplementary  income,  most  families  have 
two  sources.   Many  rent  land  "on  the  coast"  to  grow  corn, 
usually  getting  two  crops  in  a  year.   Since  the  lowland 
growing  season  is  different  from  that  in  the  highlands, 
they  can  personally  harvest  both.   They  also  tend  to 
work  a  few  weeks  in  the  coffee  harvest. 

In  San  Miguel  Ixtahuacan,  west  of  Huehuetenango , 
Peck  and  some  local  people  actually  made  a  mental  count 
and  found  90  per  cent  of  the  population  went  to  the 
coast.   This  is  possible  because  with  the  extended  fam- 
ily system  all  cousins,  etc.,  are  "brothers"  and  so  a 
few  could  watch  out  for  the  interests  of  all. 

Such  small  holdings  predominate  in  the  western  high- 
lands area  of  Guatemala — Solola,  Totonicapan,  and  Quezal- 
tenango,  particularly — and  are  quite  commonplace  also 
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throughout  the  highlands.   The  population  throughout  this 
area  is  strongly  Indian,  and  his  cultural  attachment  to  the 
land  is  very  strong. 

Another  extreme  example  of  the  social  aspects  of 
the  small  land  holding  was  reported  by  a  nurse  at  the  Mam 
Christian  Center  at  San  Juan  Ostuncalco,  Guatemala,  where 
she  and  a  team  are  engaged  in  health,  education,  and  agri- 
cultural extension  work  in  addition  to  religious  instruction. 
She  told  of  one  Indian  family  near  the  Center  with  20  living 
children  born  of  one  mother  (who  then  came  to  be  sterilized) , 
where  the  oldest  child  is  now  25  and  married.   The  father 
has  only  5  acres  of  land,  and  the  next  two  sons  who  are  old 
enough  to  marry  cannot  do  so  because  they  will  not  inherit 
enough  land  to  be  "economically  safe"  husbands.   One  of 
them  had  chosen  a  girl  and  she  liked  him,  but  the  father 
vetoed  the  match.   (Above  from  an  interview  with  Roberta 
Winters,  Sept.  3,  1963.)   Needless  to  say,  the  effect  of 
such  pressures  on  the  social  and  political  institutions  is 
great  and  not  entirely  unpredictable.   Multiplying  this  sort 
of  situation  to  relate  it  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  farms  throughout  Central  America  is  not  pleasant,  but 
it  is  the  reality  of  life  to  such  families. 

One  of  these  small  explotaciones  which  I  visited 
was  in  the  Salvadoran  department  of  Cabanas.   The  following 
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observations  are  summarized  from  notes  in  my  journal,  re- 
corded on  August  14,  1963: 

The  family  of  don  Lino  consists  of  his 

wife,  38  years  of  age,  and  six  children  ranging  in  age 
from  eight  to  19  years.   Five  of  the  children  are  still 
in  school.   The  family  lives  in  their  own  three-room 
adobe  house,  and  they  have  a  total  of  4  manzanas  of 
land  in  four  parcels  scattered  over  a  one  and  one-half 
kilometer  area.   The  farm  produces  corn,  beans  and  cof- 
fee for  home  consumption,  and  there  is  a  cash  crop  of 
sugarcane  planted  on  two  of  the  manzanas.   The  cane 
harvest  requires  the  temporary  hiring  of  three  workers, 
and  don  Lino  also  hires  four  yoke  of  oxen  to  haul  his 
cane  to  a  neighbor's  trapiche    for  grinding, 

Don  Lino  himself  does  not  work  as  a  hired  hand  for 
any  other  farmers,  although  his  19-year-old  son  does 
so  as  a  migrant  laborer  for  several  months  in  another 
part  of  the  country.   However,  the  sale  of  dulos     (brown 
sugar)  does  occupy  some  of  his  time. 

The  level  of  living  of  this  family  of  eight  is 
scarcely  above  pure  creature  existence.   The  home  has 
very  little  in  the  way  of  furnishings:  three  chairs  and 
a  table,  and  one  hard  bed  are  all  that  are  visible  in 
two  of  the  rooms.   There  is  no  type  of  public  utility 
available — ^neither  water,  electricity  or  waste  disposal. 
Light  comes  from  candles;  there  is  not  even  a  latrine 
for  disposal  of  human  excrement.   Drinking  and  cooking 
water  is  obtained  (during  the  rainy  season)  from  springs 
on  a  neighbor's  property  30  0  yards  away;  in  the  dry 
season  they  carry  water  a  distance  of  a  kilometer.   In 
both  cases  their  water  is  obtained  on  the  property  of 
other  persons,  by  their  leave.  .  .  . 

Like  the  other  small  farms  I  have  visited  in  this 
district  (Ilobasco)  ,  the  family  has  no  radio,  nor  any 
evidence  of  reading  material  except  school  texts.   The 
family  does,  however,  have  a  foot-powered  Singer  sewing 
machine,  an  item  which  has  proved  to  be  more  common  in 
this  area  than  the  transistor  radio! 

One  of  the  four  manzanas  don  Lino  farms  is  rented 
from  a  neighbor  for  a  two-year  term  for  growing  cane. 
This  particular  farmer  is  ambitious,  and  hopes  to  be 
able  to  buy  some  more  small  plots  of  land  in  time.   As 
he  says,  "Three  manzanas  doesn't  go  very  far  when  you 
have  to  divide  it  among  six  children." 
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These  examples  of  the  small  explotaciones  are 
reasonably  typical  of  the  average  place  in  this  size  grouping, 
Additional  space  could  have  been  devoted  to  the  tiny  parcels 
of  the  colonos  and  sharecroppers  whose  situation  is  more  ad- 
equately described  as  farm  laborers — working  for  others  and 
supplementing  their  wages  with  some  home-grown  produce.   It 
is  among  this  group  that  I  found  the  heads  of  families  most 
frequently  illiterate,  and  it  is  also  where  other  studies 
have  suggested  that  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  often  so 
high  that  one  out  of  three  or  four  babies  born  is  unable  to 
survive  for  a  full  year  of  life  (interview  with  Dr.  David 
Burleson  in  San  Salvador,  August  13,  1963) . 

Mutti- family    farms:      ^plantations    and   haciendas. — 
The  system  of  large  plantations  in  Central  America  varies 
a  great  deal  with  different  crops,  but  also  shows  a  con- 
siderable similarity  in  its  broad  outlines.   Since  a  great 
deal  of  descriptive  material  has  been  published  about  the 
banana  plantations,  including  May  and  Plaza's  volume  (1958), 
and  Kepner's  (1936),  nothing  further  need  be  said  about 
these.   However,  two  illustrations,  from  a  coffee  plantation 
and  a  very  large  cotton  farm,  are  presented,  followed  by 
one  of  a  cattle  hacienda. 

(1)  A  coffee  farm.   From  a  four-day  visit  to  one  of 
the  large  coffee  fincas  on  the  Pacific  piedmont  of  Guatemala, 
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some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  plantation  system  was 
gained  personally  by  the  writer.   The  finca  visited  was 
owned  by  a  man  of  foreign  origin,  a  Guatemala  City  business- 
man, who  makes  his  home  in  a  comfortable  urban  residential 
area.   However,  he  regularly  visits  the  finca  on  weekends, 
driving  down  in  his  Landrover,  since  no  lesser  vehicle  can 
traverse  the  road  to  the  oasoo    (headquarters)  of  his  place 
in  the  mountains  of  Chimaltenango.   In  contrast  to  many  of 
the  estate-like  fincas,  this  one  has  nothing  palatial  about 
it  at  all.   Four  rooms  of  the  main  building  serve  as  a  home 
for  the  owner,  and  this  same  building  also  contains  the 
storehouse  for  coffee,  the  grading  and  sorting  areas,  the 
dryers,  and  some  of  the  beneficio  machinery.^   The  casco  has 
running  water  and  electricity,  both  of  which  are  supplied  by 
the  farm,  and  has  its  own  beneficio  to  process  its  coffee. 
The  farm  has  11  caballerias  of  land,  or  about  700  manzanas, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  planted  in  coffee.   At  the  height 
of  the  season  the  hired  labor  force  totals  about  500  men, 
many  of  whom  bring  their  families  with  them  so  that  there 
may  be  1000  actually  working.   The  colonos  live  in  indi- 
vidual houses  about  typical  of  the  poor  farmer  who  is 


^The  finca  is  in  the  same  region  as  the  American- 
owned  Finca  Pacayal,  which  Addison  Burbank  described  in 
1939  (p.  239)  as  "one  of  the  largest  and  princeliest  finaas 
in  Central  America." 
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independent,  but  the  cuadrilleros    or  temporary  workers  are 
lodged  in  temporary  housing  called  galeras     (sheds) . 

The  extent  to  which  the  patron    (owner)  and  his 
manager  took  advantage  of  the  workers  also  is  fairly  typical. 
The  worker  is  supposed  to  be  paid  by  the  weight  of  the  cof- 
fee cherries  he  picks,  though  this  may  be  gauged  by  use  of 
a  standard  "box"  which  is  supposed  to  hold  a  quintal  (100 
pounds)  instead  of  by  a  scale.   The  cherries  here  were 
measured  over  a  wooden  grating  that  covered  the  pool  of 
water  into  which  they  were  dumped  when  weighed.   Any  berries 
that  were  spilled  just  did  not  get  counted  at  all.   The 
foreman  kept  hurrying  them  and  as  a  consequence  a  good  many 
spilled.   Fractions  of  a  box  also  were  estimated  exceedingly 
conservatively. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  pay.   In  addition  to 
his  cash  payment,  for  which  he  was  required  to  wait  sometimes 
interminably  if  his  name  was  far  down  the  list  (the  pay  line 
sometimes  lasted  until  midnight  Saturday) ,  each  worker  was 
entitled  to  14  pounds  of  corn,  5  pounds  of  beans,  and  a 
"measure"  of  salt  (about  4"  x  4"  x  i")  per  week.   Many  of 
the  measures  used  in  the  rapid  disbursement  of  this  ration 
clearly  were  not  full  (they  were  supposed  to  be  level) ,  and 
there  was  a  careless  attitude  that  seemed  a  bit  like  feeding 
cattle.   The  foreman  or  helper  would  dump  a  measure  toward 
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the  receptacle  the  worker  preferred,  but  sometimes  the  aim 
was  poor  and  part  of  the  food  would  be  added  to  the  trash 
on  the  storeroom  floor.   The  finca  did  not  regain  this 
material  as  a  form  of  cheating — but  the  laborer  lost  it. 

The  patron  saw  to  it  that  there  was  pure  water  at 
the  casco,  and  it  was  available  in  a  pila    (tap  and  pool)  to 
all  who  wanted  it,  but  it  was  not  handy  to  the  areas  where 
the  galeras  for  temporary  workers  were  located  several 
hundred  yards  away.   Neither  were  there  any  provisions  for 
sanitation.   His  statement  was  that  they  would  use  the  woods 
anyway,  and  he  may  be  right,  but  with  40  or  50  to  one  room 
(a  galera  had  only  one  room)  the  sanitary  problem  could  be 
serious.   There  is  no   privacy. 

The  law  requires  that  a  school  be  provided  for  the 
children  of  workers.   There  was  a  one-room  school.   There 
was  one  teacher.   There  was  also  a  small  chapel,  but  a  priest 
came  only  once  a  year.   On  Saturday  the  casco  turned  into  a 
marketplace  as  travelling  merchants  brought  in  all  sorts  of 
goods.   Some  stayed  in  the  area  all  night  and  reopened 
Sunday  morning.   Medical  care  was  of  the  first-aid  variety. 
While  I  was  there  one  man  brought  in  his  wife  who  had  suf- 
fered a  serious  sting  and  she  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital 
at  Escuintla  in  the  jeep. 

After  all  the  negative  impressions  above,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  owner  of  such  a  place  also  has  problems. 
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He  has  a  low-skilled  labor  force  that  can  cost  him  badly  if 
they  do  not  pick  just  the  ripe  cherries,  and  they  can  also 
cost  a  great  deal  at  times  by  their  stealing.   Getting  a 
reliable  and  reasonable  manager  is  a  problem  since  he  has 
had  trouble  with  stealing  and  falsifying  at  that  level,  too. 
The  maintenance  of  even  the  poor  quality  roads  in  the  finca 
runs  to  considerable  money  for  bulldozing  and  grading  when 
slides  occur,  and  the  hauling  of  his  coffee  from  the  casco 
has  to  be  done  by  the  jeep-load  due  to  steep  grades.   It 
is  not  an  easy  venture  for  him,  but  it  is  not  unprofitable, 
either. 

All  in  all,  after  comparing  notes  with  people  with 
broad  experience,  and  also  after  reading  other  reports,  the 
above  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  picture  of  the  operation 
of  a  coffee  fince  in  Guatemala.   It  is  certainly  not  among 
either  the  most  oppressive  or  enlightened. 

(2)  A  cotton  farm.   A  very  different  sort  of  prop- 
erty is  one  of  the  large  "haciendas"  (better  described  as 
plantations)  at  Usulutan,  El  Salvador.   The  plantation  in 
question  was  said  by  several  people  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
intensively  cultivated  properties  in  the  nation.   Consisting 
of  several  thousand  manzanas,  the  land  was  in  the  following 
uses  in  1963  when  I  visited  the  plantation  (August  15) : 
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50  per  cent  in  cotton 

60  per  cent  in  pasture  for  the  oxen  (about  250) 
and  for  milk  cows,  and  200  horses 

4  per  cent  in  corn 

4  per  cent  in  cacao 

2  per  cent  in  rice 

1  per  cent  in  platanos 
13  per  cent  of  marshland  and  a  salt  works 

The  above  figures  comprise  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
area,  and  in  addition  the  estate  had  1,300  hens  and  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  main  oasevio    or  village  and  to 
outlying  camps  for  workers.   Most  of  the  waste  land  is  in 
mangrove  tangles  and  swampland. 

In  terms  of  agricultural  technology  this  is  one  of 
the  most  modern  plantations  one  can  find.   It  has  fairly 
level  land  but  is  carefully  worked  on  a  contour,  with  exacting 
attention  to  insecticides  and  to  fertilization  by  soil  types. 
There  were  46  tractors  on  the  farm  and  oxen  were  used  only 
when  wet  conditions  made  tractors  useless.   His  administrator 
referred  to  the  owner  as  "progressive,"  saying  that  he  is 
trying  to  improve  things  all  the  time.   He  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  adding  potable  water  and  electric  lighting  in  those 
camp  areas  (for  temporary  workers)  that  still  lacked  these 
benefits.   There  were  TV  sets  in  some  locations  on  the  place 
for  workers,  and  a  massive  kitchen  operation  to  serve  meals 
to  the  work  force  during  the  harvest,  when  the  total  of 
laborers  runs  up  to  5,000.   At  that  season  they  use  all  200 
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horses  for  field  supervisors  and  still  do  not  have  enough 
to  do  the  job,  says  the  administrator,  who  incidentally 
wears  a  pistol  regularly  (as  did  many  people  in  the  nearby 
departmental  capital  of  Usulutan) . 

In  spite  of  all  this  modern  and  sophisticated 
technology  it  was  true  here  also  that  some  of  the  basic 
human  considerations  were  limited.   Each  permanent  worker 
receives  housing  and  a  small  garden  plot,  plus  a  guaranteed 
year-round  job.   The  workers  live  in  clusters,  and  in  1963 
the  owner  was  planning  to  have  new  permanent  housing  built 
for  some  workers  in  multi-family  apartments  of  16-20  units 
each,  "next  year."   For  its  800  permanent  workers  and  their 
families  the  hacienda  provides  a  school  (attended  by  only 
106  pupilsl),  a  chapel,  a  weekly  clinic,  and  hospitalization, 
But  for  the  temporary  workers  a  very  minimum  was  provided: 
two-story  thatched  roof  sheds  for  shelter  from  above,  but 
open  sides  graced  some  of  the  camps.   There  was  water  at 
those  I  saw,  and  some  space  for  cooking,  although  at  least 
in  the  height  of  the  harvest  the  central  kitchen  delivers 
food  to  all  the  camps.   Protection  from  insects  came  from 
the  general  aerial  spraying  the  farm  gets  during  the  entire 
season.   The  workers  slept  in  the  large  porch-like  area 
either  in  hammocks  or  on  the  floor.   The  temporary  workers 
did  not  fare  as  badly  as  on  some  other  establishments  where 
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no  shelter  at  all  was  provided,  but  an  investment  in  more 

permanent  type  housing  seemed  desirable  to  the  writer, 
even  though  this  was  a  "progressive"  farm. 

The  owner  flew  to  the  plantation  for  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  "every  week,"  and  usually  came  there  on  Wednesdays 
as  well,  according  to  the  administrator.   The  rest  of  the 
time  he  lived  and  worked  in  San  Salvador,  where  he  headed 
a  number  of  companies.   Actually  this  is  one  of  the  most 
technologically  advanced  and  socially  enlightened  farms 
of  large  size  the  writer  has  seen,  and  the  comments  or 
criticisms  must  be  understood  in  that  context,  for  compared 
to  many  this  was  very  good  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  its 
temporary  workers . 

(3)  A  hacienda.   The  multi-family  farms  in  Honduras, 

with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  banana  companies,  are 

commonly  of  the  "hacienda"  type,  stressing  cattle  raising 

on  an  extensive  basis.   One  example  of  this  type  of 

operation  was  seen  in  Danli,  El  Paraiso.   The  owner  had 

served  in  a  number  of  public  posts,  and  was  quite  willing 

to  describe  his  hacienda  approximately  thus,  as  I  noted 

in  my  journal  for  July  26,  1963: 

There  is  a  headquarters  center  with  farm  buildings, 
and  some  of  the  permanent  workers  and  their  families 
live  there  in  houses  supplied  by  the  hacienda.   Other 
workers  live  in  other  locations  on  the  property,  or 
have  their  own  houses  on  their  own  plots  of  land  off 
the  hacienda.   The  worker  commonly  receives  a  plot 
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of  land  to  farm  for  himself,  plus  the  loan  of  oxen, 
the  gift  of  seed,  and  meals  at  the  hacienda  cook 
house.   On  days  they  work  the  laborers  also  receive 
a  cash  wage  of  L  1.50,  (or  75  cents,  U.  S.),  but 
there  are  slack  seasons  without  work.   In  order  to 
seek  work  off  the  hacienda  in  slack  seasons,  the 
worker  must  take  his  family  with  him — they  cannot  stay 
in  hacienda  houses  while  he  works  elsewhere.   Some 
haciendas,  including  his,  make  it  a  practice  to  pay 
for  medicines  and  hospitalization  for  permanent 
workers,  too,  but  some  do  not.   The  labor  force  in 
peak  seasons  is  supplemented  by  temporary  workers 
hired  strictly  for  a  particular  job,  and  for  whom 
the  patron  does  not  feel  responsible. 

As  he  described  the  situation  his  tone  was  very 
paternalistic.   Notable  deference  was  paid  this  man  as  he 
met  people  around  town.   One  got  the  impression  that  he 
took  care  of  his  own  in  what  he  deemed  an  adequate  fashion, 
but  there  was  the  overtone  of  definite  implicit  social 
control,  also — ^those  who  want  to  stay  on  know  what  is 
expected  of  them.   I  could  not  help  but  think  of  that  as 
this  man,  a  member  of  one  of  the  powerful  families  of  the 
region,  held  a  political  meeting  that  night  in  his  home — 
a  meeting  attended  largely  by  his  social  inferiors. 

The  holdings  of  this  man  and  other  members  of 
this  family  consisted  of  many  thousands  of  manzanas, 
literally  from  mountain  to  mountain  across  some  valleys. 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  the  dry  season  there  is 
no  water  on  those  hillsides  and  that  the  land  then  was 
not  even  good  for  cattle  unless  the  owner  also  had  land 
in  the  valley  where  a  permanent  stream  provided  drinking 
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for  the  animals.   Thus  the  year  around  carrying  capacity 
of  this  land  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  its  area  might 
lead  one  to  expect.   I  was  unable  to  obtain  figures  on 
actual  acreage  or  the  number  of  animals  he  raised,  but 
the  impression  I  got  was  that  the  efficiency  was  pretty 
low,  although  he  did  have  some  high-quality  cattle. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  examples  given  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  variety  among  the  multi-family  farms. 
All  of  those  cited  were  above  average  in  efficiency  and 
quality  of  their  product.   The  cotton  plantation  was  the 
most  modern  and  rational  operation;  the  cattle  ranch,  the 
least  so.   But,  in  every  case,  the  level  of  living  of  the 
workers  was  extremely  low,  and  opportunities  to  develop 
a  well-rounded  personality  through  education  were  very 
limited.   A  lack  of  experience  in  decision-making  and 
independent  thinking  was  one  of  the  major  handicaps  which 
a  worker  would  have  to  overcome  if  he  ever  sought  to 
become  a  self-sufficient  farm  operator.   But  his  wages 
were  so  low  in  each  case  that  saving  any  significant  amount 
of  money  toward  land  purchase  was  virtually  impossible — 
and  no  encouragement  in  that  direction  was  provided. 

The  plantations  cited  had  the  virtue  of  being 
quite  efficient  in  the  production  sense,  while  many  other 
plantations  in  Central  America  are  not  particularly 
productive,  even  for  the  owner.   The  notable  thing  for  all 
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of  the  plantations  and  haciendas  was  the  relatively  poor 
living  afforded  the  average  worker,  and  the  very  limited 
prospects  for  advancement  available  to  his  children. 

Family-sized   farms. — The  writer  visited  many 
family-sized    farms  throughout  Central  America.   Some  were 
genuine  family  farms.   In  other  cases  an  extension  of  land 
that  could  have  been  operated  by  a  family  actually  was 
treated  by  the  owner  as  a  small  hacienda. 

An  example  of  the  latter  was  a  70-manzana  finca 
near  Ilobasco,  El  Salvador.   The  owner  lived  in  San  Vicente, 
and  had  an  "administrator"  who  was  in  charge  for  him.   This 
administrator  was  illiterate,  never  having  had  any  formal 
schooling.   Both  he  and  his  wife  were  48  years  old.   He 
received  an  undisclosed  salary  and  also  had  a  single 
manzana  of  land  allotted  to  him  for  his  own  use.   He  and 
his  two  older  sons  performed  most  of  the  work  on  the  place, 
aided  occasionally  by  hired  hands  as  required.   There  were 
9  manzanas  of  sugarcane,  and  2  of  corn.   Most  of  the  rest 
was  in  pasture,  but  there  was  no  significant  animal 
production — just  10  oxen  for  field  work.   A  dozen  or  so 
manzanas  were  described  as  "rented"  to  three  sharecroppers 
to  raise  corn  and  beans  during  two-year  rotation  cycles 
between  sugarcane  plantings.   Thus  four  families  were 
regularly  involved  in  the  use  of  this  family-sized  tract. 
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With  that  many  people  to  support,  it  was  inevitable  that 
fairly  low  levels  of  living  resulted,  although  the 
administrator's  family  was  provided  with  one  of  the  best 
farn-Qiouses  I  saw  on  fincas  of  comparable  size  in  Central 
America.   It  had  a  well  with  water  piped  into  the  house 
(by  a  hand  pump),  a  flushing  toilet,  tile  floors,  and 
generally  substantial  construction.   It  also  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  glass  windows,  which  are  a  relative  rarity  in 
rural  areas. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  real  family-sized 
farm  in  El  Salvador  was  located  in  Usulutan,  and  was 
smaller  than  the  one  just  mentioned.   The  operator  of  this 

second  farm  was  Tomas  ,  36  years  of  age  with  one 

year  of  secondary  school  education.   Don  Tomas  owned 
6  manzanas  and  leased  an  additional  29,  operating  these 
himself  with  a  good  deal  of  pride  and  success.   He  had 
nearly  9  manzanas  of  cotton  as  his  principal  cash  crop, 
but  also  raised  chilis,    sorghum  and  platanos ,  and  made 
bricks  (adobe)  and  tiles  during  the  summer  with  material 
from  a  pit  on  his  land.   He  had  a  single  man  as  his  steady 
hired  hand,  and  had  to  hire  10  to  12  temporary  hands  at 
cotton  harvest  time.   He  had  five  daughters  but  no  sons 
to  help  him.   This  family  had  a  distinctly  above  average 
level  of  living:   its  own  electrical  generator,  and  thus 
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electric  lights  as  well  as  a  refrigerator,  a  latrine,  and 
two  water  wells.   Don  Tomas  also  was  careful  to  have  a 
recorded  title  to  his  inherited  property,  and  to  have  a 
written  lease  contract  for  his  cash-rented  land.   He  was 
insisting  that  his  eldest  daughter,  who  had  completed  the 
local  school,  had  to  walk  the  several  kilometers  to  the 
city  school  (where  she  was  in  the  fourth  grade  at  age  14) . 
He  felt  a  good  education  for  his  children  was  very  important. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  at  least 
some  farms  at  the  upper  end  of  the  family-sized  classi- 
fication are  not  simply  little  haciendas  or  plantations, 
one  more  example  may  be  cited.   In  the  vicinity  of  San 
Isidro  del  General,  Costa  Rica,  I  visited  a  100-hectare 
farm.   (Admittedly  this  farm  was  slightly  too  large  for 
this  class,  but  nevertheless,  it  was  a  real  family-sized 
farm.)   The  owner  had  come  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  General 
some  35  years  earlier  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  its  early 
settlement.   He  judged  that  he  had  one  of  the  larger  farms 
of  that  part  of  the  valley  where  his  property  was  located. 
He  and  a  thirty-year-old  son  operated  the  farm  with  one 
or  two  hands  to  help  a  good  share  of  the  time.   He  raised 
coffee,  sugarcane,  beans,  corn,  and  tobacco,  and  had  some 
cows  as  well.   He  owned  a  small  Ford  tractor  and  harrow. 
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but  said  most  of  his  land  was  either  too  steep  or  too 
rocky  to  use  it.  He  employed  mostly  hand  tools,  with 
oxcarts  for  transportation. 

The  level  of  living  of  this  family  was  quite  high. 
The  house  was  a  wood  frame  one  of  above-average  size  and 
well  constructed.   It  was  furnished  with  plain  but  adequate 
furniture,  and  both  the  husband  and  wife  were  obviously 
well  educated  (meaning,  in  this  context,  probably  secondary- 
school  level) .   This  man  was  definitely  a  commercial  farmer 
and  he  took  as  great  an  interest  in  farm  policies  and  farm 
prices  as  the  average  North  American  family  farmer.   In 
him  the  functions  of  the  capitalist,  the  manager,  and  the 
one  who  labors  were  very  clearly  and  effectively  combined, 
as  they  should  be  in  the  family-sized  farm. 

In  summary,  some  of  the  family-sized  farms  were 
effectively  run  as  such,  and  in  these  cases  they  seemed 
to  offer  a  reasonably  high  level  of  living  by  local 
standards.   If  the  operators  were  to  have  a  commercial- 
farming  outlook,  as  did  the  last  two  mentioned,  and  a 
reasonably  good  level  of  education  could  be  provided  as 
well,  the  family-sized  farm  unquestionably  would  be  the 
most  desirable  arrangement  for  the  well-being  of  the  rural 
population  of  Central  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  land  area  alone  is  not  enough. 
Some  family-sized  farms  were  visited  which  were  simply  used 
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for  subsistence  purposes — only  as  much  being  cultivated  as 
would  produce  the  needed  food,  while  other  land  was  left 
idle.   Other  cases  showed  the  cultural  inclination  to 
reject  the  personal  farming  of  land  in  favor  of  acting 
like  the  large  landowner  and  employing  colonos,  sharecroppers, 
or  others  to  work  the  land.   Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  truly 
desirable  characteristics  of  the  family-sized  farm  will  not 
come  into  being  simply  through  obtaining  enough  land.   In 
addition,  an  acceptance  of  farming  as  a  desirable  way  of 
life,  a  commercial  orientation  toward  production,  and 
adequate  levels  of  education  commonly  will  be  found  in  the 
successful  operators  of  family-sized  farms  as  family-operated 
farms . 

Size  of  Explotaciones  and  Land  Use 

A  great  deal  of  difference  exists  between  explotaciones 
of  distinct  sizes  with  regard  to  a  number  of  factors.   This 
section  reports  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  Central 
American  situation  concerning  the  general  use  of  land  in 
explotaciones  of  the  several  size  categories,  and  also  the 
relative  shares  of  different  agricultural  and  livestock 
products  produced  by  farms  of  different  sizes. 

The    GeneTal    Use    of  Farmland   by    Size    of  Explotaaion 

The  use  of  farmland  has  often  been  cited  as  a 
major  element  of  difference  between  the  farms  of  small  and 
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large  size  in  Latin  America.   In  a  forum  on  agrarian  reform 
in  Honduras,  Ordonez   (n.d.:ll)  complained  that  in  the 
Pacific  coast  departments  of  Choluteca  and  Valle  91.9  and 
74  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  land  in  farms  of  1,000 
or  more  hectares  was  in  pastures  or  woodlands,  while  small 
farms  were  intensively  used. 

In  order  to  show  what  kind  of  use  is  actually  made 
of  the  land  in  farms  of  various  sizes,  appropriate  data 
were  assembled,  percentages  were  computed,  and  Table  5  was 
prepared.   From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  for  each 
country  the  relative  amount  of  crop  land  ranges  from  two- 
thirds  to  over  four-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  small 
explotaciones  or  minifundios,  and  that  this  relatively 
intense  use  of  land  declines  to  under  30  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  multi-family  farms  (the  haciendas  and  plantations) . 
With  regard  to  pastures  and  woodlands  the  reverse  is  true. 
The  same  relationships,  but  in  more  detail,  can  be  seen 
graphically  in  Figures  6,  7,  and  8,  where  the  proportions 
of  land  in  annual  crops,  permanent  crops,  and  pastures, 
woodlands  and  other  non-crop  uses  are  shown. 

The  steady  decline  in  the  percentage  of  land  in 
annual  crops  is  almost  perfect.   The  situation  is  not  so 
clear  with  regard  to  permanent  crops,  which  include  coffee 
in  all  five  countries,  and  in  which  bananas  are  a  major 
factor  in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.   (In  Guatemala  bananas 
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Table   S.      Relative  amount  of  land  in  explotaciones  devoted  to  selected 
uses,  by  size  of  explotacion:   Central  American  countries, 

latest  data 


Percentage  of 

Land  in  Explotaciones  of 

Stated 

Country,  Year, 
and  Size  of 

Size  Devoted 

to: 

Explotaciones'^ 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Woodlands 
and  Other 

Total 

Annual 
Crops 

Permanent 
Crops 

Guatemala  (1950) 

Small 

83.3 

80.8 

2.5 

3.8 

12.9 

Family-sized 

47.9 

45.1 

2.8 

17.8 

34.3 

Multi-family 

29.5 

24.6 

4.9 

17.6 

52.9 

El  Salvador  (1961) 

Small 

72.3 

63.4 

8.9 

15.3 

12.4 

Family-sized 

39.8 

27.3 

12.5 

42.9 

17.3 

Multi-family 

28.0 

18.9 

9.1 

45.5 

26.5 

Honduras  (1966) 

Small 

67.9 

52.1 

15.8 

—b 

32. 1& 

Family-sized 

24.0 

14.9 

9.1 

b 

76.00 
91.  5^? 

Multi-family 

8.5 

3.7 

4.8 

b 

Nicaragua  (1963) 

Small 

66.2 

56.0 

10.2 

23.5 

10.3 

Family-sized 

35.9 

29.4 

6.5 

37.1 

27.0 

Multi-family 

17.0 

13.9 

3.1 

50.6 

32.4 

Costa  Rica  (1963) 

Small 

70.4 

35.0 

35.4 

18.6 

9.0 

Family-sized 

34.8 

24.1 

10.7 

31.9 

32.4 

Multi-family 

16.2 

11.1 

5.1 

37.0 

45.9 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Guatemala,  DGE,  1954a :Cuadro  13;  El 
Salvador,  DGEC,  1967:Cuadro  34;  Honduras,  DGEC,  1967:Cuadro  1;  Nicaragua, 
DGEC,  1966:Tabla  28;  and  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965a:Cuadro  11. 

^Size  classes  defined  as  in  Table  2. 

^Pastures,  woodlands,  and  other  uses  combined  in  last  column. 
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were  counted  among  annual  crops,  which  probably  produced 
the  rise  in  land  in  annual  crops  at  about  1,000  manzanas.) 
As  is  shown  shortly,  the  growing  of  coffee  is  done  on 
relatively  small  farms  in  Honduras,  on  family-sized  farms 
in  Costa  Rica,  and  mostly  on  the  large  farms  elsewhere. 
This  crop,  plus  bananas,  largely  determines  the  shape  of 
the  graphs  for  permanent  crops.   For  Costa  Rica,  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  the  generalization  can  be  made  that  the 
proportion  of  land  in  permanent  crops  declines  as  the 
size  of  the  farm  increases.   For  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
it  is  clear  that  the  proportion  of  land  devoted  to  per- 
manent crops  reaches  its  peak  in  the  farms  in  the  moderately 
large  range,  and  then  declines.   In  all  five  countries  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  land  of  the  largest  places  is 
planted  to  permanent  crops. 

The  proportion  of  farm  land  not  used  for  crops  in 
each  narrow  size-of-farm  category  is  shown  in  Figure  8. 
Since  this  is  the  remaining  land  not  shown  in  the  two 
preceding  figures,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  average 
use  of  land  for  other  than  annual  or  permanent  crops 
surpasses  50  per  cent  at  a  very  moderate  size — ranging 
from  just  under  10  to  about  30  manzanas,  depending  upon 
the  country.   In  every  Central  American  country  on  farms 
of  50  or  more  manzanas,  at  least  60  per  cent  of  farm  land 
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is  not  used  from  crops.   Except  for  the  case  of  Guatemala, 
and  even  there  when  sizes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  chart 
are  included,  the  generalization  is  that  the  larger  the 
farm — that  is,  the  more  land  it  has  available  to  it — the 
smaller  the  proportion  devoted  to  harvested  crops  and  the 
larger  the  amount  of  land  in  pastures,  woods,  second 
growth  and  unused  condition. 

For  Latin  America  as  a  whole  Jacques  Lambert  (1967:73) 
says  "The  latifundios  .  .  .  waste  land  and  try  to  avoid 
paying  wages."   His  statement  is  typical,  and  the  very 
definition  of  latifundio  to  the  average  Latin  American 
requires  a  great  deal  of  unutilized  land.   In  Central  America 
there  is  apparently  a  good  deal  of  idle  or  at  least  under- 
utilized land  on  the  large  farm  properties. 

While  the  point  must  be  made  that  on  the  minifundios 
pressure  to  produce  crops  almost  at  any  cost  forces  the 
farming  of  land  that  should  be  left  in  grass  or  trees  to 
avoid  erosion,  still  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  utilization 
of  land  fit  for  use  on  many  of  the  large  ones.   In  the  case 
of  Guatemala,  the  22  farms  of  12,800  manzanas  or  larger 
in  1950  had  82.8  per  cent  of  their  land  classified  as 
woodlands  or  "unusable"  lands,  with  only  10.4  per  cent 
in  crops  (nearly  half  of  this  was  bananas,  on  only  6  farms), 
and  6.8  per  cent  was  in  natural  pastures  (planted  pastures 
are  part  of  the  non-banana  "cropland").   Moreover,  these 
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large  farms  are  not  in  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  is  not  economically  practical  to  use  the  land 
more  productively.   Higbee  (1947:199-200),  writing  of  the 
entire  Pacific  region  of  Guatemala,  including  the  upper 
and  lower  piedmont  and  the  coastal  plain,  continually 
felt  constrained  to  mention  the  idleness  of  much  of  the 
property.   He  states  that  the  low  level  of 'living  "may" 
be  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  agricultural  system, 
when  much  of  the  best  land  lies  idle  and  many  of  the  rural 
people  are  forced  to  work  marginal  land  in  a  bare  sub- 
sistence fashion.   He  concludes  with  the  statement  that 

much  land  lies  idle  or  little  used  from  generation  to 
generation  because  the  enormous  size  of  some  of  the 
estates  enables  them  to  return  satisfactory  incomes 
despite  their  low  level  of  exploitation.  .  .  .  The 
principal  agricultural  taxes  are  levied  on  crops 
rather  than  on  land,  with  the  result  that  the  most 
active  operators  pay  the  heaviest  assessments.   A 
reversal  of  this  policy,  which  would  exempt  crops 
but  tax  land,  might  exert  sufficient  pressure  to 
develop  idle  but  potentially  productive  soils. 

Another  indication  of  the  poor  use  of  resources  by 

those  who  control  great  expanses  of  land  is  given  by 

Checchi  (1959:54-55)  in  his  study  of  Honduras. 

With  the  exception  of  cotton  and  bananas,  the 
large  farming  units  of  Honduras  are  principally 
devoted  to  livestock  production.   For  all  size  classes 
over  fifty  acres,  the  area  in  pasture  exceeds  the 
area  in  crops.   But  it  would  be  an  error  to  assume 
that  because  of  the  greater  financial  resources  and 
educational  level  of  their  operators  these  large 
units  are  efficient,  productive  enterprises.  .  .  . 

A  large  livestock  enterprise  can  earn  a  comfortable 
return  for  its  owner  with  no  outlay  of  money  or  effort 
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for  pasture  improvement,  supplemental  feeding,  culling 
or  controlled  breeding.   True,  monetary  profits  are 
not  maximized  in  this  way,  but  they  are  adequate;  and 
they  are  supplemented  by  a  substantial  return  in  the 
form  of  leisure  and  freedom  from  responsibility.  It 
is    in    this   way    that    the    greatest   part    of   the    farming 
land   in   Honduras    is   managed.       (Italics  added.) 

To  be  sure,  Honduras  is  a  land  where  the  means  of 

communication  are  limited,  and  transportation  facilities 

are  quite  inadequate.   Nevertheless,  even  in  the  best 

connected  parts  of  the  country  one  sees  large  areas  of 

relatively  good  land  virtually  unused.   This  was  apparent 

in  the  Comayagua  Valley  where,  as  I  passed _ through ,  I 

noted  in  my  journal  for  July  31,  1963  that 

for  a  long  time  one  can  see  little  use  made  of  the 
valley  floor.   A  very  small  per  cent  is  farmed — most 
has  trees  or  small  scrub  on  it  (some  appearing  to  be 
xerophytic) .   The  land  appeared  poor,  but  certainly 
not  so  poor  as  the  hillsides  around  the  valley,  and 
on  the  mountains  enclosing  it.   On  the  slopes  were 
scattered  many  patches  of  corn  and  some  beans — evidently 
produced  in  the  fire  agriculture  system  so  widespread 
in  Central  America,  since  land  in  all  stages  of  this 
process  was  visible. 

A  review  of  topographic  maps  and  the  Mapa   parcial    de    Honduras . 

Clasifioaoion   de    Tierras    and  Mapa    eoologioo    de    Honduras 

(both  in  OAS,  1963:Tomo  II)  after  that  trip  indicated  that 

although  there  is  some  very  poor  and  a  great  deal  of 

moderately  good  land  in  the  Comayagua  Valley,  it  also 

contains  some  of  the  best  land  in  Honduras,  and  almost 

uniformly  the  steep  hillsides  are  rated  poorly.   My 

observations,  then,  agree  with  those  of  an  investigator 

(Dozier,  1958:16)  a  few  years  earlier  who  wrote  that: 
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The  incongruous  feature  is  that  the  slopes  display 
such  usage  [patch  agriculture]  while  much  of  the 
Comayagua  Valley  lands  are  unused  and  grown  up  in 
brush.  .  .  .  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  great 
part  of  the  valley  being  expropriated  [sic]  in  large 
holdings,  while  the  small  farmers  have  been  pushed 
into  the  hills  and  mountains,  onto  much  poorer  land. 

According  to  the  advance  figures  from  the  1966 

agricultural  census,  about  95  per  cent  of  the  very  large 

(1,0  00  manzanas  or  more)  farms  in  Honduras  are  in  non- 
crop  uses,  largely  either  pasture  or  woods.   Having  seen 
the  very  casual  use  made  of  much  pasture  it  is  clear  that 
the  nearly  270  farms  of  this  size  must  frequently  qualify 
as  genuine  latifundia.   Certainly  the  family  in  the 
Department  of  El  Paraiso  in  which  one  man  and  his  brothers 
and  their  sons  each  own  "thousands  of  acres,  including 
several  large  hills  and  mountains"  and  keep  most  of  it 
as  "cattle  land,"  represents  vast  under-utilization. 
The  same  maps  indicated  above  show  this  area  has  some 
very  good  land — though  I  cannot  know  how  it  compares  with 
their  holdings.   The  Rancho  Jamastran  in  this  department 

(formerly  Halliburton  Ranch)  is  19,000  acres  that  formerly 
produced  melons,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  for  shipment  by 
DC-3  to  the  United  States.   During  my  inspection  much  of 
it  was  simply  idle — the  rest  largely  in  cattle — and  the 
reason  given  was  that  they  lost  the  tobacco  crop  the 
preceding  year  in  a  windstorm  and  could  not  pay  their 
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debts,  and  could  not  get  any  more  credit.   The  ranch  is 
known  throughout  Honduras  and  appeared  from  a  number  of 
reports  to  be  a  speculative  type  of  agriculture  making 
little  contribution  to  its  area  even  when  actively  operated. 
The  family  alluded  to  above  is  said  to  have  an  interest 
in  this  property  along  with  its  other  lands.   (Notes  from 
my  journal,  July  26-August  3,  1963.) 

The  problem  of  a  great  deal  of  tierra   ooiosa   or 
idle  land  is  found  in  all  of  the  Central  American  nations, 
and  was  seen  personally  by  the  author  as  well  as  documented 
in  many  reports  by  others.   (See,  for  example,  Menjivar, 
1962:53;  Dozier,  1958:86;  and  Maturana,  1962:51.)   One  of 
the  most  careful  studies  of  land  use  in  Central  America  was 
made  by  Peterson  and  West  in  Costa  Rica  in  1953.   In  their 
effort  to  delineate  type  of  farming  areas  they  tried  to 
define  "large  farms,"  with  the  goal  of  identifying  "im- 
portant producers."   The  basic  definition  was  to  have 
200  "units  of  production"  in  a  large  farm. -^   In  addition 
to  these  genuine  production  measures  they  felt  they  ought 
to  include  all  farms  of  500  manzanas  of  land  (1,000  manzanas 
in  the  Province  of  Guanacaste) .   This  composite  definition 
produced  713  "large"  farms,  but  they  commented  (pages  31-33) 


■^The  "units"  could  be:   one  manzana  of  land  in 
annual  crops,  one-half  manzana  of  permanent  crops,  one- 
half  of  a  "cow  milked  yesterday"  distant  from  the  main 
market,  etc. 
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The  inclusion  in  the  large  farm  definition  of 
farms  which  were  large  in  extension  only  was  unfor- 
tunate because  many  farms  were  included  which  had 
a  small  volume  of  business.   Of  the  .  .  ,  713  large 
farms,  213  had  less  than  200  production  units  and" 
were  included  because  of  total  area  only.   These  213 
farms  represented  30  percent  of  the  713  large  farms 
but  accounted  for  only  15  percent  of  the  area  of 
annual  crops  in  large  farms,  2  percent  of  the  area 
of  permanent  crops,  7  percent  of  the  milk  cows  and 
9  percent  of  the  other  cattle. 

The  largest  of  the  large  farms  measured  by  area, 
are  found  in  the  Extensive  Livestock  Region  with  an 
average  size  of  17,042  manzanas   .  .  .  [and]  average 
only  22  manzanas  in  [annual  and  permanent]  crops. 

Since  many  of  these  farms  had  to  be  very    large 
in  order  to  produce  an  average  of  17,0  42  manzanas  of  land, 
the  idleness  is  apparent  when  on  the  average  only  5,261 
manzanas  were  used  for  any  kind  of  cropland  (including 
land  fallow)  or  pasture.   On  the  average  nearly  12,000 
manzanas  must  have  been  wasteland,  forests,  woods,  etc. 
They  averaged  "almost  1,000  head  of  cattle  per  farm" 
(Peterson  and  West,  1953:Table  32,  and  pages  24,  25). 

As  an  extreme  example  of  the  idleness  of  a  large 
property,  the  Finca  Jesus  Maria  near  Turrialba,  Costa 
Rica,  can  be  cited.   This  farm,  belonging  to  Jose  Rodriguez 
Mora,  was  virtually  abandoned  well  over  two  decades  ago, 
and  in  1948  a  trial  census  showed  over  50  pardsitos   or 
squatters  claiming  various  plots  of  land  from  it  (Morrison 
and  Leon,  1951:196).   Fifteen  years  later,  in  1963,  the 
Institute  de  Tierras  y  Colonizacion  (the  agrarian  reform 
agency  of  the  Costa  Rican  government),  took  another  census 
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of  the  409-inanzana  farm  and  found  118  parasitos,  claiming 
390  of  the  manzanas  (Costa  Rica,  ITCO,  1963a:l) .   There 
had  been  no  opposition  from  the  owner.   In  1963  the 
Institute  estimated  there  might  be  as  many  as  20,000  such 
parasitos  in  Costa  Rica,  affecting  hundreds  of  large 
properties . 

To  summarize  the  general  use  of  land  in  farms 
briefly,  it  can  be  said  that  the  intensity  of  land  use 
declines  sharply  as  the  size  of  the  place  increases. 
While  conservationists  and  agricultural  experts  alike 
recognize  the  need  not    to  cultivate  land  on  slopes  that 
are  too  great,  or  where  soil  quality  is  inadequate,  or 
where  water  is  not  dependable,  it  is  still  clear  that  a 
great  deal  of  quite  usable  land  is  left  idle  by  those  who 
can  afford  not  to  use  it,  and  those  who  have  no  alternative 
make  even  the  most  erosion-prone  and  poor  land  do  its  best. 
This  is  hardly  justifiable  in  terms  of  future  land  resources, 
and  seems  to  the  writer  and  many  others  also  to  be  unjust 
in  relation  to  the  reasonable  needs  of  all  members  of  the 
community  or  society.   It  certainly  is  provoking  a  great 
deal  of  unrest,  as  Costa  Rica  (with  its  reputed  "good" 
distribution  of  land)  testifies  with  its  thousands  of 
"invaders"  of  unused,  unguarded  lands. 
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Relative    Sharea    in   Agricultural    Production 

Many  persons  have  asserted  that  the  production  of 
the  basic  staple  crops  in  Central  America  is  very  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  small  and  medium-sized  farms,  and  that 
the  main  commercial  and  export  crops  are  grown  on  large 
farms  (variously  defined).^   In  order  to  provide  an  over- 
view of  the  production  of  major  crops  by  size  of  explotacion, 
the  data  for  some  of  the  most  important  products  have  been 
computed  and  assembled  in  Table  6.   In  the  preparation  of 
this  table  it  seemed  useful  to  make  a  division  of  the  multi- 
family  class  so  that  farms  of  1,000  or  more  manzanas  could 
be  examined  separately. 

Staple    foods. — Over  70  per  cent  of  the  basic  food 
crops  of  corn  and  beans  are  produced  on  small  or  family- 
sized  explotaciones  in  each  of  the  five  countries  of  the 
region;  in  the  cases  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras 
well  over  half  of  the  national  production  of  corn,  beans, 
and  rice  as  well  come  from  the  minifundios.   In  Honduras 
about  95  per  cent  of  these  three  crops  came  from  farms  of 
fewer  than  100  hectares  in  1952.   In  the  case  of  rice 
production,  small  explotaciones  in  the  three  northern 


^ Among  the  references  that  can  be  cited  to  this 
effect  are:   International  Development  Services,  Inc., 
1960 :Appendix  pages  4-6;  Guillen  Villalobos,  1963:43; 
Hill  and  Loftin,  1961:7;  OAS ,  1963,  1:31;  Porras  Mendieta, 
1962:99;  Feuerlein,  1954:18;  and  Agri  Research,  Inc., 
1962:13. 
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Table   6.      Relative  distribution  of  land  in  explotaciones,  and  of 

selected  crops  and  livestock,  among  four  size-of-farm 

classes:   Central  American  countries,  latest  data 


Country,  Year, 
and  Crop 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Land  and  Crops 
Among  Explotaciones  of  Stated  Sizes: 


Smalli^:   Family-sized^ 


Moderate 
Multi-family<2 


Large 
Multi-familyi2 


Guatemala  (1950) 
Farmland 


14.3 


13.5 


Corn 

66.0 

15.6 

Beans 

67.7 

19.2 

Rice 

61.6 

19.1 

Sugarcane 

9.2 

15.3 

Coffee^ 

0.4 

5.1 

Tobacco 

43.8 

26.0 

Bananas 

3.8 

3.3 

Bovine  cattle 

26.6 

17.2 

El  Salvador 

(1961) 

Farmland 

21.9 

30.4 

Corn 

63.6 

17.3 

Beans 

68.6 

18.7 

Rice 

55.9 

27.2 

Sugarcane 

25.8 

28.0 

Coffee 

10.4 

38.4 

Cotton 

6.4 

24.2 

Tobacco 

43.2 

50.3 

Bovine  cattle 

39.8 

33.5 

Honduras  (1952) 

Farmland 

16.1 

37.6 

Corn 

59.0 

35.8 

Beans 

57.2 

37.1 

Rice 

56.9 

39.2 

Coffee 

37.4 

52.1 

Cotton 

6.9 

15.4 

Tobacco 

52.6 

39.3 

Bananas 

15.2 

16.3 

Bovine  cattle 

31.3 

42.7 

31.4 

9,9 

9.6 

14.8 

39.2 

61.7 
28.8 
15.9 
32.6 


32.0 
12.9 
7.3 
14.2 
24.4 

42.2 

52.6 

6.2 

19.5 


25.7 
4.5 
4.3 
3,5 
9.7 

69.2 

5.0 

56.2 

18.7 


40.8 
7.5 
3.5 
4.5 

36.3 

32.8 

1,4 

77.0 

23.6 


15.7 
6.2 
5.4 
2.7 

21.8 

9,0 

16,8 

0.3 

7.2 


20.6 
0.7 
1.1 
0.4 
0.8 

8.5 

3.1 

12,3 

7.3 
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Table  6 — Continued 


Country,  Year, 
and  Crop 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Land  and  Crops 
Among  Explotaciones  of  Stated  Sizes: 


Small^        Fainily-sized'2 


Moderate 
Multi-family^ 


Large 
Multi-family^ 


Nicaragua  (1963) 


Farmland 

3.5 

23.7 

Corn 

25.2 

45.3 

Beans 

32.8 

49.4 

Rice 

22,8 

30.8 

Sugarcane 

1.2 

11.7 

Coffee 

5.0 

35.0 

Cotton 

1.6 

15.2 

Bovine  cattle 

4.5 

26.0 

Costa  Rica  (1963) 

Farmland 

2.8 

27.1 

Corn 

20.4 

56.2 

Beans 

17.9 

61.3 

Rice 

8.2 

39.0 

Sugarcane 

7.4 

25.4 

Coffee 

17.5 

44.3 

Cotton 

0.1 

5.4 

Tobacco 

52.0 

40.8 

Bananas 

2.4 

20.3 

Bovine  cattle 

4.2 

29.7 

42.4 
25.9 
16.8 
26.6 
54.1 

52.0 
69.5 
44.8 


38.8 
19.2 
20.5 
33.8 
36.8 

30.4 

49.4 

7.2 

51.1 
42.8 


30.4 


8, 

13, 

24, 


3.6 

1.0 

19.8 

33.0 


31.3 

4.2 

0.4 

19.0 

30.4 

7.8 
45.0 

0.0 
26.2 
23.4 


SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Guatemala,  DGE,  1954a :Cuadros  1,  17, 
21,  25,  55,  and  61,  and  1954b:Cuadro  1,  and  1953:Cuadro  13;  El  Salvador, 
DGEC,  1967:Cuadros  32,  35-42,  46,  and  55;  Honduras  DGEC,  1954:Cuadros  1, 
12,  17,  19,  and  27;  Nicaragua,  DGEC,  1966:Tablas  D,  29-32,  and  35;  and 
Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965a:Cuadros  9,  23,  28,  33,  43,  49,  79,  103,  121, 
and  177. 

'^Size  groupings  have  the  following  limits: 
Guatemala — under  10,  10-63.9,  64-1,  279.9,  and  1,280  mz .  and  over; 
El  Salvador — under  10,  10-99.9,  100-999.9,  and  1,000  ha.  and  over; 
Honduras — under  10,  10-99.9,  100-999.9,  and  1,000  ha.  and  over; 
Nicaragua — under  10,  10-99.9,  100-999.9,  and  1,000  mz .  and  over; 
Costa  Rica — under  10,  10-99.9,  100-999 .9,  and  1,000  mz.  and  over. 

^Guatemalan  coffee  data  are  available  only  for  farms  producing 
200  or  more  sacks  of  coffee  in  1949-1950.   The  1,744  farms  meeting  this 
production  minimum  accounted  for  86.9  per  cent  of  the  crop,  but  the 
published  figures  are  an  understatement  of  production  on  smaller 
explotaciones  (of  which  only  79  qualified  for  tabulation,  although 
many  more  produced  coffee  on  a  small  scale) . 
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republics  accounted  for  80  to  96  per  cent  of  the  national 
totals,  while  Nicaraguan  and  Costa  Rican  multi-family 
farms  contributed  about  half  of  their  countries'  production. 
In  Costa  Rica,  where  a  series  of  three  agricultural  censuses 
makes  a  trend  analysis  possible,  the  entrance  of  multi- 
family  farms — ^particularly  those  over  1,000  manzanas — into 
rice  growing  is  very  recent.   In  1950  and  1955  multi- 
family  farms  produced  about  31  per  cent  of  the  rice.   By 
1963  the  comparable  figure  was  52.8  per  cent.   In  the 
principal  rice-growing  province,  Guanacaste,  only  30.2 
per  cent  of  the  crop  was  grown  on  places  of  100  or  more 
manzanas  in  1955,  while  in  1963  this  amount  rose  to  67.5 
per  cent.   The  same  phenomenon  appears  to  be  occurring  in 
Nicaragua. 

Sugarcane  growing,  although  basically  for  domestic 
consumption,  is  concentrated  on  the  multi-family  farms. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cane  must  be 
processed  when  cut,  and  capital  investment  in  a  trapiohe 
(mill  for  crude  sugar)  or  refinery  is  required.   In  the 
Central  American  region  there  are  a  number  of  sizable 
refineries  which  grind  the  cane  produced  on  500  or  more 
manzanas  of  their  own  land,  as  well  as  other  cane  they 
purchase.   A  report  of  the  Salvadoran  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture (MAG,  Direccion  General  de  Economia  Agropecuaria, 
Seccion  de  Prevision  de  Cosechas,  1963:23)  presents  data 
for  8  such  inger.ios    (refineries)  in  1961-1962. 
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Of  the  food  crops  analyzed  here,  corn  and  beans 
are  clearly  left  largely  to  the  small  and  family-sized 
producers,  while  sugar  and  to  some  extent  rice  are  operated 
as  much  or  more  by  large  farms.   Comparing  the  share  of 
each  crop  with  the  proportion  of  farm  land  controlled  by 
farms  in  each  size  category  provides  an  easy  way  to  see 
just  how  productive  different  sizes  of  farms  tend  to  be. 
Concerning  corn  and  beans  the  small  farms  of  all  the 
countries  produce  at  least  three  times  as  much  of  the  crop 
as  their  proportion  of  the  land  in  farms.   The  greatest 
excess  of  production  over  area  in  farms  is  in  the  case  of 
beans  in  Nicaragua — ^nearly  10  times  their  pro  rata  share 
of  beans  are  produced  in  Nicaragua's  farms  of  less  than 
10  manzanas.   Sugarcane  production  on  small  farms  was 
less  than  their  share  of  the  land  in  the  cases  of  Guatemala 
and  Nicaragua. 

In  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  the  family-sized  grouping 
of  farms  produced  approximately  the  same  share  of  corn, 
beans,  and  rice  as  their  land  area  constituted,  in  about 
1950.   El  Salvador's  family-sized  units  produced  consider- 
ably less  than  their  pro  rata  share,  while  in  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  family-sized  farms  produced  double  their 
share  of  corn  and  beans  and  well  over  their  pro  rata  share 
of  rice.   In  Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  the 
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family-sized  lands  also  produced  nearly  a  full  share  of 
sugarcane . 

Both  moderate  and  large  multi-family  farms  produced 
less  than  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  three  staple  crops. 
The  extreme  case  is  Costa  Rica  where  farms  with  nearly  a 
third  of  all  territory  in  farms  produced  only  l/250th  of 
the  three  crops!   As  to  sugarcane,  in  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua  large  farms  of  both  sizes  produce  more  sugarcane 
than  their  share  of  land,  and  in  El  Salvador  and  Costa 
Rica,  just  slightly  less  than  their  share. 

Commercial    crops. — The  relative  distribution  of 
three  or  four  common  commercial  crops  by  size  of  explotacion 
is  also  presented  in  Table  6.   The  "coffee  countries"  of 
Central  America  have  quite  different  distributions  of 
coffee  production  on  farms  of  varied  sizes.   In  Guatemala 
the  coffee  bean  is  produced  almost  entirely  on  large  farms, 
with  only  a  small  percentage  grown  on  farms  under  64  manzanas 
and  nearly  one-third  on  farms  of  1,280  manzanas  or  more . ^ 


•^Actually,  these  Guatemalan  data  are  defective, 
since  production  figures  are  only  provided  for  the  1,744 
farms  that  produced  200  or  more  quintales  of  coffee  cherries 
in  1949-1950.   These  farms  must  include  all  of  the  large 
ones,  and  progressively  fewer  of  the  rest  as  size  of  farm 
decreases.   The  average  production  per  manzana  of  the  1,744 
farms  was  34.2  quintales  of  coffee  cherries.   An  "average" 
farm  of  5  manzanas,  all    of  which  was  planted  in  coffee  of 
producing  age,  would  have  a  production  of  only  171  quintales, 
and  so  would  have  been  excluded.   Since  a  farm  of  5  manzanas 
would  not  likely  have  all  of  its  area  in  coffee,  it  would 
have  to  have  an  average  production  of  better  than  40  quintales 
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At  the  opposite  extreme  is  neighboring  Honduras,  where 
(in  1952)  most  of  the  coffee  was  grown  on  family-sized 
farms  of  10  to  99  hectares,  and  altogether  89.5  per  cent 
was  produced  on  farms  of  less  than  100  hectares.   The 
difference  reported  is  very  real  in  this  case,  and  the 
statistics  are  not  deceiving.   The  principal  explanation 
may  very  well  lie  in  the  strong  manner  in  which  Guatemalan 
governments  for  a  century  or  more,  until  the  1940 's, 
encouraged  the  growth  of  the  crop  and  devised  one  law 
after  another  to  see  to  it  that  large-scale  planters 
would  be  able  to  have  the  necessary  labor  force  or  mano 
de    obra    to  operate  this  labor-intensive  enterprise  at 


per  manzana  if  it  were  to  be  included  in  the  published 
"coffee  census."   Actually  only  12  farms  under  5  manzanas 
were  counted,  and  only  67  between  5  and  9  manzanas — which 
must  indicate  that  hundreds  of  operators  were  not  counted. 
But  the  production  on  these  excluded  farms,  since  it  had 
to  be  less  than  200  quintales,  and  frequently  much  less, 
amounted  to  only  13.1  per  cent  of  all   production,   (The 
census  tabulated  simple  production  from  all    farms,  but  did 
not  include  any  figures  except  that  86.9  per  cent  of 
production  was  covered  in  the  coffee  census  of  1,744  farms.) 
Even  adding  an  estimated  increment  of  809,000  quintales 
(for  unpublished  production)  entirely  to  the  small  and 
family-sized  farms — assuming  it  was  all  produced  on  farms 
of  those  sizes,  which  would  not  be  true — the  share  of  total 
production  attributable  to  farms  of  less  than  6  4  manzanas 
would  be  17.9  per  cent.   The  true  figure  lies  somewhere 
between  the  5.5  per  cent  of  Table  6,  and  17.9  per  cent. 
I  cannot  tell  what  the  true  figure  is  (See  Guatemala,  DGE, 
1953)  . 
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harvest  time.^   Honduran  proprietors  of  large  estates, 
on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  seen  cattle-raising  as  their 
chief  source  of  income  and  social  and  political  status, 
and  so  coffee  has  been  left  to  the  smaller  operators  just 
as  corn  and  beans  have  been  neglected. 

An  additional  important  factor  has  been  Guatemala's 
openness  to  European  capital  and  immigration.   The  development 
of  the  coffee-growing  industry  into  one  dominated  by  multi- 
family  farms  is  mostly  due  to  both  foreign  capital  and 
foreign  operation.   Farms  owned  by  foreigners  (until  World 
War  II  when  many  were  "intervened"  by  the  government  because 
their  owners  were  Germans)  were  generally  larger  and  more 
productive  than  those  of  Guatemalan  citizens,  and  the 
financial  resources  available  to  these  alien  operators 
were  also  greater  (Jones,  1940:206-208).   In  contrast,  no 
particular  stimulus  to  foreign  operation  was  exerted  by 
Honduras,  and  the  necessary  transportation  is  still  rela- 
tively deficient. 

Coffee  raising  in  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador  is  mostly  done  on  family-sized  or  moderately  large 
multi-family-sized  properties,  with  Costa  Rica  showing  the 


^Many  and  varied  historical  and  economic  studies 
have  discussed  these  laws  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
promulgation.   Perhaps  one  of  the  best  in  terms  of  detail 
and  availability  is  Jones,  1940:Chapter  12,  "Labor:   Manda- 
miento  to  Vagrancy  Laws,"  pages  141-167  and  notes.   A  brief 
and  simplified  review  is  that  of  Whetten,  1961:116-123,  and 
102-105.   A  somewhat  different  view  is  given  in  Solorzano  F., 
1963  ipaeBim. 
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greater  proportion  on  family-sized  farms  and  the  other  two 
countries  being  weighted  toward  the  moderately  large 
grouping.   The  description  of  the  system  of  raising  coffee 
on  the  Aquiares  hacienda  at  Turrialba  (reported  above  on 
page   87) ,  in  which  "colonos"  were  in  charge  of  plots  of 
trees  belonging  to  the  hacienda,  suggests  that  much  of 
Aquiares'  coffee  has  been  credited  to  many  small  and 
family-sized  operators  when  it  really  should  be  attributed 
to  one  1,372  manzana  operation.   The  extent  to  which  this 
occurs  on  other  farms  is  unknown,  but  correcting  it  would 
give  Costa  Rica  a  larger  proportion  of  its  coffee  production 
on  multi-family  estates.   Actually  the  colono  system  as 
used  on  Aquiares  is  not  widespread  in  Costa  Rica,  but  this 
factor  doubtless  affects  the  statistics  to  some  extent. 

In  summary  it  can  be  said  that  (with  the  exception 
of  Guatemala)  family-sized  farms  consistently  produce  more 
coffee  than  their  share  of  farmland  would  suggest,  as  is 
also  often  true  for  small  farms.   On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  exception  of  Guatemala,  again,  the  very  large  farms 
seem  not  to  place  as  much  emphasis  on  coffee  as  their 
land  would  "entitle"  them  to.   The  author's  personal 
impression  from  talking  with  many  small  farmers  in  Costa 
Rica  was  that  they  felt  quite  successful  if  they  could 
have  a  few  manzanas  of  coffee  trees  as  well  as  their  basic 
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food  crops  and  some  animals.   It  seemed  that  coffee  was 
what  gave  them  the  greatest  pride — as  if  to  grow  coffee 
made  them  hidalgos .      The  economists  may  say  that  to  gain 
maximum  efficiency  the  operation  must  be  large  enough 
to  support  a  henefioio    (processing  plant) ,  but  the  crop 
appears  to  be  relatively  well  suited  to  family-sized  farms 
when  the  operator  has  reasonable  access  to  technical 
information  and  can  obtain  credit  and  technical  inputs  such 
as  insecticides  and  fertilizers,  and  a  reasonable  price  for 
his  crops  at  a  nearby  beneficio. 

Cotton  and  tobacco  production  provide  the  clearest 
cases  of  differentiation  of  commercial  crop  growing  by 
size  of  farms.   Cotton,  in  the  four  countries  reporting, 
is  invariably  concentrated  on  the  two  multi-family  farm 
categories.   Both  small  and  family-sized  farms  produce 
relatively  low  proportions,  and  never  approach  the  percentage 
of  cotton  production  which  could  be  said  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  area  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  little  tobacco  is  grown  on  large 
farms,  and  its  distribution  is  remarkably  similar  to  that 
of  corn,  beans,  and  rice.   Over  90  per  cent  of  the  production 
comes  from  farms  of  less  than  100  manzanas  or  hectares  in 
Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica,  and  about  70  per  cent 
from  farms  under  6  4  manzanas  in  Guatemala. 
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In  Central  America  banana  production  has  traditionally 
been  the  almost  exclusive  domain  of  the  large  foreign  company, 
and  the  situation  has  not  changed.   In  Guatemala  (in  1950, 
before  serious  moves  against  "the  company"  were  instituted) 
farms  of  64  manzanas  or  more  produced  about  93  per  cent  of 
all  bananas,  while  in  neighboring  Honduras  6  8  per  cent  were 
the  result  of  multi-family  farm  operations  and  in  Costa 
Rica  the  figure  was  77  per  cent  in  1963.   The  Costa  Rican 
figures  are  the  only  recent  national  data  available.   Al- 
though production    figures  for  the  fruit  companies  are  not 
at  hand  for  the  recent  census  year,  the  United  Fruit 
Company  alone  had  27,185  acres  in  bananas  in  Costa  Rica 
(United  Fruit  Company,  1963:13),  which  amounts  to  43  per 
cent  of  all  land  planted  to  bananas  in  the  republic  as 
reported  in  the  1963  census.   The  Standard  Fruit  and 
Steamship  Company  acreage,  if  known,  would  add  materially 
to  that  percentage.   Due  to  lack  of  recent  census  data, 
comparable  figures  for  Guatemala  and  Honduras  are  available 
only  for  the  early  1950 's,  but  at  that  time  the  United 
Fruit  Company  appeared  to  have  6  4  per  cent  of  the  banana 
land  in  Guatemala  and  56  per  cent  in  Honduras.'' 


^Figures  derived  by  comparing  acreage  in  bananas 
at  the  appropriate  year  as  given  in  company  annual  reports 
with  census  area  in  bananas  converted  to  acres. 
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Actually,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  position  of 
the  large  corporate  farms  in  banana  production,  this  is 
virtually  all  for  export,  and  the  provision  of  bananas 
(and  platanos  as  well)  for  the  internal  consumption  in 
each  country  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  small  and  family- 
sized  operators.   Guatemala  again  is  the  exception,  and  this 
may  be  due  to  the  use  of  banana  trees  as  shade  in  the 
coffee  fincas,  since  the  shade  trees  in  that  case  would 
also  produce  a  secondary  product  stemming  from  multi- 
family  properties. 

In  summary  it  can  be  said  that  tobacco  is  the  most 
clearcut  case  of  a  commercial  crop  being  produced  on  small 
and  family-sized  farms,  and  that  cotton  and  bananas  provide 
the  greatest  contrast,  with  nearly  all  production  on  multi- 
family  farms.   Coffee  is  an  ambiguous  case,  with  Honduras 
clearly  emphasizing  production  on  units  of  family  size, 
and  Costa  Rica  appearing  to  do  so  as  well,  while  in  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  the  large  plantations  dominate 
production. 

Cattle    Production   by    Size    of  Explotacion 

The  extent  to  which  large  farms  tend  to  stress 
pasture  over  cropland  in  their  use  of  land  has  been  pointed 
out.   It  remains,  however,  to  note  the  relative  shares  of 
bovine  cattle  production  by  size  ©f  explotaciones  (see 
Table  6) .   In  Honduras  and  El  Salvador  the  majority 
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(over  70  per  cent!)  of  the  cattle  were  counted  on  small 
and  family-sized  farms,  while  in  Guatemala  56  per  cent 
were  on  multi-family  farms,  and  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  over  65  per  cent  were  concentrated  on  such  large 
operations.   In  comparison  with  the  availability  of  pasture 
land,  the  family-sized  farms  seem  to  have  a  moderate  con- 
centration of  cattle — that  is,  a  somewhat  higher  proportion 
of  cattle  than  pasture — while  small  farms  generally  have 
a  two  to  four  times  their  share  of  cattle  in  relation  to 
their  pastures.   On  the  contrary,  multi-family  farms  tend 
to  have  much  less  than  their  pro  rata  share  of  cattle, 
based  on  the  area  of  their  pastures.   This  imbalance  is 
not  pronounced  in  Costa  Rica,  but  stands  out  sharply  on 
large  haciendas  in  Honduras  and  El  Salvador. 

The  number  of  head  of  cattle  carried  per  100  manzanas 
of  pasture  land  has  also  been  analyzed.   There  is  no  way  of 
indicating  what  an  appropriate  carrying  capacity  might 
be  for  different  sizes,  but  it  is  apparent  that  for  the 
available  pasture,  cattle  are  very  heavily  concentrated  on 
small  farms.   Part  of  the  concentration  on  small  farms  is 
caused  by  the  fairly  extensive  use  of  oxen  as  work  animals, 
as  well  as  the  keeping  of  milk  cows,  especially  in  El 
Salvador.   One  can  summarize  the  facts  of  animal  production 
by  saying  that  the  farms  that  would  appear  from  their  land 
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resources  to  be  most  capable  of  producing  the  cattle  of 
the  country  are  doing  so  quite  inefficiently,  and  that 
small  farms  probably  have  more  cattle  than  rational  land 
use  would  permit. 

The  Historical  Evolution  of  Sizes  of  Holdings 

Farming  was  the  basic  economic  activity  for  most 
of  the  people  inhabiting  Central  America  at  the  time  the 
Spaniards  discovered  the  area  in  the  late  fifteenth  century. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  several  Maya  groups  of 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras,  but  even  the  less 
highly  civilized  tribes  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  region  were  fully  sedentary  agriculturists.   The  other 
groups  who  ranged  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  were  less 
sedentary,  but  these  also  practices  some  agriculture  (see 
Steward  and  Faron,  1959 ipassim) .      It  seems  to  be  generally 
accepted  that  landownership  was  vested  in  the  tribes  or 
communities,  and  not  in  individuals  at  that  time,  so  the 
units  of  ownership  were  relatively  large.   But  the  actual 
plots  farmed  by  a  given  family  were  generally  small  (see 
Chapter  IV) . 

Once  the  Spaniards  arrived  and  claimed  all  the  land 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  they  were  free  to  transform  the 
nature  of  landholding  and  the  characteristic  size  of  holding, 
As  soon  as  they  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  new  settlement 
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the  founding  settlers  set  up  a  aabildo    (council)  and 
applied  to  the  representative  of  the  Crown  for  grants  of 
land  for  the  establishment  of  estates.   They  applied, 
likewise,  for  grants  of  Indians  in  enoomienda    (trusteeship) 
who  would  be  obligated  to  perform  the  work  on  these  estates 
in  return  for  the  colonist's  guidance  and  protection  (the 
encomienda  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV,  in  con- 
nection with  the  evolution  of  forms  of  labor  in  agriculture) 
The  old  favorite  Iberian  enterprise  of  cattle  raising 
encouraged  the  early  establishment  of  large  haciendas,  such 
as  its  suggested  by  the  comment  of  Thomas  Gage,  the  English 
priest  who  served  in  Guatemala  during  the  1620 's  (Gage,  1946 
184)  : 

Of  beef  there  is  such  plenty  that  it  exceeds  all 
parts  of  America,  without  exception,  as  may  be  known 
by  the  hides,  which  are  sent  yearly  to  Spain  from  the 
country  of  Guatemala.   There  they  commonly  kill  their 
cattle  more  for  the  gain  of  the  hides  in  Spain,  than 
for  the  goodness  or  fatness  of  the  flesh  .  .  .  that 
in  my  time  .  .  .  was  commonly  sold  at  thirteen  pound 
and  a  half  for  half  a  real,  the  least  coin  there  is, 
and  so  much  as  threepence  here. 

In  addition  to  cattle  of  all  sorts,  the  Spaniards  were  soon 

growing  a  variety  of  crops  which  required  some  capital 

investment  and  showed  promise  of  being  profitable,  either 

locally  or  for  shipment  to  the  mother  country.   Wolf  (19  59: 

176-182)  cites  among  the  principal  enterprises  largely 

monopolized  by  the  colonists,  the  production  of  sugar  cane. 
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the  manufacture  of  both  sugar  and  aguardiente,  the  raising 

of  wheat  in  the  higher  valleys/  and  the  cultivation  of 

indigo  near  the  coast.   In  each  case  the  operations  were 

carried  out  on  large  estates,  which  can  be  understood 

well  with  a  further  quotation  from  Gage  (1946:203-204): 

Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  town  [Petapa]  there 
is  a  rich  ingenio   or  farm  of  sugar  belonging  to  one 
Sebastian  de  Zavaleta,  a  Biscayan  born.  ...  He  grew 
so  rich  [with  a  mule  train]  that  he  bought  much  land 
around  Patapa,  which  he  found  to  be  very  fit  for  sugar. 
.  .  .  This  man  maketh  a  great  deal  of  sugar  for  the 
country,  and  sends  every  year  much  to  Spain.   He 
keepeth  at  least  threescore  slaves  of  his  own  for  the 
work  of  his  farm,  is  very  generous  in  housekeeping, 
and  is  thought  to  be  worth  above  five  hundred  thousand 
ducats . 

[Near  Amatitlan  is  a]  greater  ingenio    of  sugar  than  is 
that  of  Zavaleta,  and  is  called  the  ingenio   of  one  Anis, 
because  he  first  founded  it,  but  now  it  belongeth  unto 
Pedro  Crespo,  the  postmaster  of  Guatemala.   This  ingenio 
seemed  to  be  a  little  town  by  itself  for  the  many 
cottages  and  thatched  houses  of  Blackamoor  slaves  which 
belong  unto  it,  who  may  be  above  a  hundred,  men,  women, 
and  children.   The  chief  dwelling  house  is  strong  and 
capacious,  and  able  to  entertain  a  hundred  lodgers. 
These  three  farms  of  sugar  standing  so  near  unto 
Guatemala  enrich  the  city  much,  and  occasion  great 
trading  from  it  to  Spain. 

The  development  of  a  considerable  number  of  large 

tracts  of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  Central 

America  followed  the  usual  Spanish  practice  throughout 

their  new  empire.   With  the  exception  of  the  relatively 

uninhabited  areas,  including  also  Costa  Rica  where  the 

Indian  population  either  died  or  fled  shortly  after  the 

conquest,  the  availability  of  a  subject  people  to  provide 
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the  labor  for  running  large  estates  made  such  establishments 
very  attractive  to  the  adventurers  who  were  the  first  set- 
tlers.  In  spite  of  the  provisions  in  the  Laws  of  the 
Indies  and  in  royal  decrees  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indians,  and  in  spite  of  definite  limitations  on  the  size 
of  land  grants  (see  Spain,  1791:Libro  IV,  Titulo  XII,  Ley  1) , 
land  seemed  abundant  and  the  greed  of  the  colonists  was 
great.   Consequently,  the  level  valley  lands  soon  became 
the  extensive  private  preserves  of  the  newcomers  and  the 
Indians  were  forced  to  make  their  cornfields  on  the  sides 
of  hills  and  mountains  or  in  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  colony  (West  and  Augelli,  1966:421).   The  same  phenomenon 
has  been  traced  more  exhaustively  by  T.  Lynn  Smith  for 
Colombia  (1967a : 62-69) . 

The  situation  was  somewhat  different  in  Costa  Rica, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  that  area  the  Indian  population 
was  less  dense,  and  also  less  willing  to  accept  the  dom- 
ination of  the  newcomers.   As  Rojas  and  Escoto  Leon  wrote 
(1960:3) , 

The  lack  of  economic  resources,  .  .  .  the  fortunate 
fact  that  the  encomienda  as  an  institution  was  not  [in 
Costa  Rica]  an  instrument  of  slavery,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  largest  nucleus  of  population  in  a  zone  of  benign 
climate  and  fertile  lands,  in  which  each  farmer  could 
be  the  owner  of  his  own  parcel  made  it  impossible — in 
the  first  years  of  our  independent  life — for  the 
latifundio  to  appear  .  .  . 

Without  Indian  laborers  each  man  had  to  do  his  own 

work,  and  a  society  of  peasant  proprietors  of  small 
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tracts  resulted.   The  introduction  of  coffee  as  a  major 
crop  produced  the  first  strong  pressure  toward  the  con- 
solidation of  holdings  and  the  development  of  great  rural 
social  stratification  in  Costa  Rica.   Since  coffee  was  a 
highly  conimercial  crop  many  small  growers  had  to  borrow 
money  against  the  land  they  owned,  and  all  too  frequently 
they  lost  their  land  altogether  through  foreclosures 
(Soley  Giiell,  1940:82-83).   The  new  class  of  large  owners 
became  known  as  the  "coffee  aristocracy"  (Rojas,  1961:40-41). 

On  Costa  Rica's  outlying  lands  the  development  of 
large  properties  in  the  form  of  cattle  haciendas  soon  took 
place.   These  were  established  early  in  the  Guanacaste 
area,  and  there  were  also  some  elsewhere.   Stephens  visited 
the  hacienda  Santa  Teresa  in  Guanacaste  in  1840.   He 
reported  (1841,  1:393)  that  the  place  contained  "a  thousand 
mares  and  four  hundred  horses,  more  than  a  hundred  of 
which  were  in  sight  from  the  door.   It  was  grand  enough 
to  give  the  owner  ideas  of  empire."   He  did  not  state  its 
area,  but  the  description  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
very  large.   Such  large  haciendas  are  still  found  in  that 
area  of  the  country.   A  recent  report  by  Thomas  (1960:23) 
tells  of  the  hacienda  Santa  Rosa,  belonging  to  Luis 
Roberto  Gallegos,  which  is  said  to  include  86,000  manzanas. 

Since  the  large  haciendas  and  plantations  necessarily 
go  hand-in-hand  with  the  small  tracts  of  the  families  who 
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provide  the  labor  to  run  them,  the  two  are  generally  found 
together.   Nevertheless,  there  are  some  areas  of  minifundios 
in  which  larger  farms  are  lacking.   Totonicapan,  in 
Guatemala,  is  one  such  area,  and  apparently  has  been  so 
for  a  long  time  (Brigham,  1887:137). 

At  any  rate,  until  the  recent  advent  of  censuses 
of  agriculture  it  was  impossible  to  determine  with  any 
accuracy  the  distribution  of  holdings  by  size.   Chester 
Lloyd  Jones  attempted  to  do  this  for  Guatemala,  but  was 
unsuccessful  (see  his  data  in  1940:176-179  and  381).   It 
is  worth  noting  that  very  likely  there  has  been  a  tendency 
for  the  average  size  of  farms  to  decrease  as  the  properties 
have  been  subdivided  with  each  new  generation,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  small  number  of  owners  have  been  able  to 
materially  increase  the  sizes  of  their  estates.   The  balance 
between  these  is  unknown,  and  the  continual  carving  out  of 
new  properties  from  the  public  domain  (except  in  El  Salvador) 
further  complicates  the  picture.   About  all  that  can  be 
summarized  about  the  pre-contemporary  period  is  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  degree  of  control  over  land  by  a 
few  fortunate  persons  throughout  the  era  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards. 

Trends  in  the  Size  of  Explotaciones 

There  is  simply  no  way  of  determining  the  trends 
in  the  size  of  farms  in  the  past  in  Central  America,  since 
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there  have  been  no  concrete  data  that  could  pretend  to 
be  comprehensive  regarding  any  of  the  countries.   Many 
writers  have  made  observations,  but  I  dismiss  them  as  of 
dubious  value  owing  to  their  subjective  character.   Even 
those  of  reputable  scholars  like  Jones  are  of  little  value 
due  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  data  on  which  they  relied — 
data  from  property  registers,  production  estimates,  and 
the  like. 

Recent    Census    Data 

The  situation  changed  materially  when  the  countries 
of  the  region  cooperated  with  the  1950  Census  of  the 
Americas  and  took  a  census  of  agriculture  in  that  year  or 
shortly  thereafter.^   This  census  became  a  benchmark  against 
which  changes  of  all  sorts  can  be  measured.   Already 
additional  agricultural  censuses  have  been  taken  in  four 
of  the  countries,  and  for  three  of  them  the  final  data 
have  been  tabulated  and  published.   In  Tables  7A  to  7C  the 
relevant  information  on  the  number  of  explotaciones  has 
been  gathered  and  the  necessary  rates  of  change  have  been 
computed  for  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica. 


^Honduras  took  its  first  census  of  agriculture  in 
1952,  and  Nicaragua  carried  out  an  agricultural  survey  xn 
that  same  year  which  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a 
census,  though  it  was  quite  incomplete. 
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Table    7 A.      Absolute  and  relative  numbers  of  explotaciones  of  stated  sizes, 
together  with  absolute  and  relative  change:   Guatemala,  1950  to  1964 


Size  of 

Explotaciones 

Explotaciones 

(Manzanas) 

1950 

1964 

Change, 

1950-1964 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Under  1 

74,269 

21.3 

85,083 

20.4 

10,814 

14.6 

1-1.9 

91,581 

26.2 

98,658 

23.6 

7,077 

7.7 

2-4.9 

99,779 

28.6 

129,115 

30.9 

29,336 

29.4 

5-9.9 

42,444 

12.2 

52,023 

12.5 

9,579 

22.6 

Under  10 

308,073 

88.3 

364,879 

87.4 

56,806 

18.4 

10-31.9 

26,916 

7.7 

37,025 

8.9 

10,109 

37.6 

32-63.9 

6,125 

1.8 

6,631 

1.6 

506 

8.3 

10-63.9 

33,041 

9.5 

43,656 

10.5 

10,615 

32.1 

64-639.9 

6,488 

1.9 

7,859 

1.9 

1,371 

21.1 

640-1,279.9 

569 

0.2 

561 

0.1 

-   8 

-  1.4 

1,280-3,199.9 

358 

0.1 

294 

0.1 

-  64 

-17.9 

3,200-6,399.9 

104 

a 

56 

a 

-  48 

-46.2 

6,400-12,799.9 

32 

a 

30 

a 

-   2 

-  6.2 

12,800  and  Over 

22 

a 

9 

a 

-  13 

-59.1 

64  and  Over 

7,573 

2.2 

8,809 

2.1 

1,236 

16.3 

Total 

348,687 

100.0 

417  ,344 

100.0 

68,657 

19.7 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Guatemala,  DGE,  1968:Cuadro  7,  page  43, 
^Loss  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table   7B.      Absolute  and  relative  numbers  of  explotaciones  of  stated  sizes, 
together  with  absolute  and  relative  change :   El  Salvador, 
1950  to  1961 


Size  of 

Explotaciones 

Explotaciones 
(Hectares) 

1950 

1961 

Change, 

1950-1961 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Under  1 

70,416 

40.4 

107,054 

47.2 

36,638 

52.0 

1-1.9 

35,189 

20.2 

48,501 

21.4 

13,312 

37.3 

2-4.9 

34,868 

20.0 

37,743 

16.6 

2,875 

8.2 

5-9.9 

14,064 

8.1 

14,001 

6.2 

63 

-  0.4 

Under  10 

154,537 

88.7 

207,299 

91.4 

52,762 

34.1 

10-19.9 

8,874 

5.1 

8,524 

3.7 

350 

-  3.9 

20-49.9 

6,660 

3.8 

6,711 

3.0 

51 

0.7 

50-99.9 

2,107 

1.2 

2,214 

1.0 

107 

5.0 

10-99.9 

17,641 

10.1 

17,449 

7.7 

192 

-  1.1 

100-199.9 

1,059 

0.6 

1,121 

0.5 

62 

5.8 

200-499.9 

654 

0.4 

713 

0.3 

59 

9.0 

500-999.9 

168 

0.1 

189 

0.1 

21 

12.5 

1,000-2,499.9 

110 

0.1 

91 

a 

19 

-17.3 

2,500  and  Over 

35 

a 

34 

a 

1 

-  2,8 

100  and  Over 

2,026 

1.2 

2,148 

0.9 

122 

6.0 

Total 

174,204 

100.0 

226,896 

100.0 

52,692 

30.2 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  El  Salvador,  DGEC,  1954a:Cuadro  4,  and 
1967:Cuadro  31. 


'^Less  than  0.05  per  cent, 
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Table   7C.      Absolute  and  relative  numbers  of  explotaciones  of  stated  sizes, 
together  with  absolute  and  relative  change:   Costa  Rica, 
1950  to  1963 


Size  of 

Explotaciones 

Explotaciones 

(Manzanas) 

1950 

1963 

Change , 

1950-1963 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1-4.9^ 
5-9.9^ 

12,004 

27.9 

14,931 

23.1 

a 

a 

6,972 

16,2 

12,994 

20.1 

h 

—b 

1-9.9 

18,976 

44.1 

27,925 

43.2 

8,949 

47.2 

10-19.9 

6,572 

15.2 

9,542 

14.8 

2,970 

45.2 

20-49.9 

9,004 

20.9 

13,167 

20.4 

4,163 

46.2 

50-99.9 

4,703 

10.9 

7,240 

11.2 

2,537 

53.9 

10-99.9 

20,279 

47.0 

29,949 

46.4 

9,670 

47.7 

100-249.9 

2,620 

6.1 

4,441 

6.9 

1,821 

69.5 

250-499.9 

638 

1.5 

1,291 

2.0 

653 

102.4 

500-999.9 

328 

0.8 

596 

0.9 

268 

81.7 

1,000-1,499.9 

90 

0.2 

191 

0.3 

101 

112,2 

1,500-3,499.9 

106 

0.2 

169 

0.2 

63 

59.4 

3,500  and  over 

49 

0,1 

59 

0.1 

10 

20.4 

100  and  Over 

3,831 

8.9 

6,747 

10.4 

2,916 

76.1 

Total 

43,086 

100.0 

64,621 

100.0 

21,535 

50.0 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1953a:Cuadro  4,  and 
1965a:Cuadro  8. 

'^In  1963  this  category  is  1-3.9  manzanas,  since  the  nearest  class 
limits  were  provided  at  3.9  and  at  5.9  manzanas. 


In  1963  this  category  is  4-9.9  manzanas,  since  the  nearest  class 
limits  were  provided  at  4.0  and  at  6.0  manzanas. 
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Similar  data  on  the  area  of  land  in  explotaciones  by  size 
have  been  assembled  as  Tables  8A  to  8C . 

The  interval  between  the  censuses  is  short:   only 
slightly  over  a  decade.   Nevertheless  the  statistical 
information  may  very  well  represent  the  trends  in  the 
three  countries  involved.   Three  distinctly  different 
trends  appear  to  be  underway.   In  El  Salvador  there  were 
52,700  or  so  additional  explotaciones  added  to  the  country's 
total  in  just  11  years,  and  these  were  virtually  all  in 
the  minifundio  category.   There  was  even  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  places  in  the  family-sized  class.   Thus  it  appears 
that  this  nation,  which  already  has  the  highest  proportion 
of  small  explotaciones  in  the  region,  is  becoming  even 
more  a  land  of  tiny  farms.   Moreover,  the  detailed  break- 
down in  Table  7B  shows  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  increase 
was  in  places  of  less  than  1  hectare  in  area,  and  that 
fully  94  per  cent  of  the  increase  was  comprised  of  plots 
no  larger  than  2  hectares.   Land  in  farms  increased  by 
only  3  per  cent,  so  most  of  the  additional  land  added  to 
the  minifundio  category  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  larger 
classes  (Table  8B) . 

A  different  picture  is  found  in  Guatemala.   Although 
the  greatest  numerical  increase  in  explotaciones  occurred 
among  the  small-sized  explotaciones,  these  places  did  not 
multiply  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  their  share  of  the 
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Table   SA.      Absolute  and  relative  amounts  of  land  in  explotaciones  of  stated 
sizes,  together  with  absolute  and  relative  change: 
Guatemala,  1950  to  1964 


Size  of 
Explotaciones 
(Manzanas) 


Land  in  Explotaciones 


1950 


1964 


Change,  1950-1964 


Manzanas   Per  Cent   Manzanas   Per  Cent   Manzanas   Per  Cent 


Under  1 
1-1.9 
2-4.9 
5-9.9 

Under  10 

10-31.9 
32-63.9 

10-63.9 

64-639.9 

640-1,279.9 

1,280-3,199.9 

3,200-6,399.9 

6,400-12,799.9 

12,800  and  Over 

64  and  Over 


40,822 

0.8 

46,683 

0.9 

135,077 

2.5 

136,325 

2.8 

302,987 

5.7 

386,704 

7,9 

282,730 

5.3 

346,904 

7.0 

761,616 

14.3 

916,616 

18.6 

444,164 

8.4 

637,948 

12.9 

271,308 

5.1 

290,726 

5.9 

715,472 

13.5 

928,674 

18.8 

1,161,803 

21.9 

1,307,255 

26.6 

506,100 

9.5 

493,913 

10.0 

707,869 

13.3 

552,990 

11.2 

468,070 

8.8 

242,496 

4.9 

280,476 

5.3 

254,926 

5.2 

714,069 

13.4 

229,896 

4.7 

5, 

,861 

14 

.4 

1, 

,248 

0, 

.9 

83, 

,717 

27 

.6 

64 

,174 

22, 

.7 

155, 

,000 

20, 

A_ 

193, 

,784 

43, 

.6 

19, 

,418 

7 

.2 

213, 

,202 

29, 

.8_ 

145 

,452 

12, 

.5 

■  12 

,187 

-  2, 

.4 

■154, 

,879 

-21, 

.9 

-225, 

,574 

-48, 

.2 

■  25 

,550 

-  9, 

.1 

-484, 

,173 

-67 

.8 

3,833,387    72.2 


3,081,476    62.6 


-756,911 


-19.7 


Total 


5,315,475   100.0 


4,926,766   100.0 


-388,709 


-  7.3 


SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Guatemala,  DGE ,  1968:Cuadro  7,  page  43. 
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Table  SB.      Absolute  and  relative  amounts  of  land  in  explotaciones  of  stated 
sizes,  together  with  absolute  and  relative  change: 
El  Salvador,  1950  to  1961 


Size  of  Land  in  Explotaciones 

Explotaciones   

(Hectares)  1950  1961  Change,  1950-1961 


Hectares  Per  Cent   Hectares  Per  Cent   Hectares  Per  Cent 


Under  1 

35,203 

2.3 

1-1.9 

48,013 

3.1 

2-4.9 

106,973 

7.0 

5-9.9 

99,446 

6.5 

Under  10 

289,635 

18.9 

10-19.9 

122,477 

8.0 

20-49.9 

206,334 

13.5 

50-99.9 

147,640 

9.7 

10-99.9 

476,451 

31.2 

100-199. 

,9 

145,692 

9.5 

200-499. 

,9 

198,025 

13.0 

500-999. 

,9 

115,402 

7.5 

1,000-2, 

,499.9 

171,662 

11.2 

61 

,365 

3  , 

.9 

68 

,542 

4, 

.3 

117, 

,471 

7. 

.4 

98 

,791 

6, 

.3 

346 

,169 

21. 

7, 

.9 

117 

,426 

.4 

208 

,628 

13, 

.2 

154, 

,704 

9, 

.8 

480, 

,758 

30, 

.A_ 

158 

,499 

10, 

.0 

219 

,204 

13, 

.8 

127 

,880 

8, 

.1 

132 

,310 

8, 

.4 

116 

,608 

7, 

.4 

2,500  and  Over    133,456     8.7 

100  and  Over      764,237    49.9       754,501    47.7 


26, 

,162 

74.3 

20, 

,529 

42.7 

10, 

,498 

9.8 

655 

-  0.6 

56 

,534 

19.5 

■  5 

,051 

-  4.1 

2 

,294 

1.1 

7, 

,064 

4.7 

4 

,307 

0.9 

12, 

,807 

8.8 

21, 

,179 

10.7 

12, 

,478 

10.8 

•39, 

,352 

-22.9 

■16, 

,848 

-12.6 

•  9 

,736 

-  1.3 

Total         1,530,323   100.0     1,581,428   100.0      51,105      3.3 


SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  El  Salvador,  DGEC,  1954a :Cuadro  4,  and 
1967 :Cuadro  32. 
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Table  8C.      Absolute  and  relative  amounts  of  land  in  explotaciones  of  stated 
sizes,  together  with  absolute  and  relative  change: 
Costa  Rica,  1950  to  1963 


Size  of 
Explotaciones 
(Manzanas) 


Land  in  Explotaciones 


1950 


1963 


Change,  1950-1963 


Manzanas  Per  Cent   Manzanas  Per  Cent   Manzanas  Per  Cent 


1-4  r  9' 
5-9.9^ 

1-9.9 


29,273 
46,524 

75,797 


1.1 
1.8 

2.9 


31,368     0.8 
79,616     2.1 


110,984 


2.9 


a 

b 


a 
..lb 


35,187    46,4 


10-19  .9 

88,074 

3.4 

129,532 

3.4 

41,458 

47.1 

20-49  .9 

280,391 

10.8 

414,545 

10.9 

134,154 

47.8 

50-99  .9 

309,890 

12.0 

488,800 

12.8 

178,910 

57.7 

10-99  .9 

678,355 

26.2 

1 

,032,877 

27.1 

354,522 

52.3 

100-249.9 

386,139 

14.9 

649,605 

17.0 

263,466 

68.2 

250-499-9 

219,664 

8.5 

436,312 

11.4 

216,648 

98.6 

500-999-9 

224,312 

8.6 

394,260 

10.3 

169,948 

75.8 

1,000-1,499  . 

9 

104,818 

4.1 

225,940 

5.9 

120,122 

113.5 

1,500-3,499  . 

9 

213,557 

8.2 

349,240 

9.2 

135,683 

63.5 

3,500  and  Over 

688,578 

26.6 

616,132 

16.2 

-  72,446 

-  10.5 

100  and  Over 

1,838,068 

70.9 

2_ 

,671,489 

70.0 

833,421 

45.3 

Total 

2,592,220 

100.0 

3_ 

,815,350 

100.0 

1,223,130 

47.2 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1953a :Cuadro  4,  and 
1965a :Cuadro  9. 


In  1963  this  category  is  1-3.9  manzanas,  since  the  nearest  class 
limits  were  provided  at  3.9  and  at  5.9  manzanas. 

In  1963  this  category  is  4-9.9  manzanas,  since  the  nearest  class 
limits  were  provided  at  4.0  and  6.0  manzanas. 
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total,  while  the  family-sized  farms  received  more  than 
their  pro  rata  share  of  the  increment  (Table  7A) .   Farms 
of  64  to  639  manzanas  also  included  disproportionately 
more  than  their  share  of  the  new  explotaciones ,  while  all 
those  above  6  40  manzanas  decreased  in  number.   Changes  in 
the  area  in  farms  (Table  8A)  followed  the  pattern  of  the 
number  of  explotaciones  quite  accurately  up  to  the  multi- 
family  category,  but  at  that  point  the  land  area  reported 
to  be  in  farms  shows  a  severe  decline — so  much  so  that  the 
overall  figures  for  the  nation  indicate  a  decline  in  farm 
area  at  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  farms  increased 
by  20  per  cent.   This  may  reflect  a  hedge  against  further 
applications  of  the  current  agrarian  reform  law,  or  some 
of  the  effects  of  the  original  law  of  1952. 

In  part,  the  43,656  family-sized  farms  reported  in 
the  1964  census  are  new  creations,  opened  up  as  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Transformacion 
Agraria  (INTA)  in  subdividing  large  properties.   According 
to  Alvarado  (1964:16-19),  between  1955  and.  1963  some  4,664 
new  family-sized  farms  averaging  21.2  hectares  (30  manzanas) 
were  created  by  the  agrarian  reform  program.-^  If   these 
had  all  remained  intact  as  they  were  supposed  to,  they 


-'it  has  proven  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory 
figures  about  any  effects  of  the  previous  law  of  1952 
which  might  still  have  continuing  effects. 
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would  have  constituted  over  10  per  cent  of  the  family-sized 
farms   counted  in  1964,  and  more  than  1  per  cent  of  all 
farms.   In  the  departments  in  which  the  "Zones  of  Agrarian 
Development"  are  located,  the  new  family-sized  farms  are 
much  more  prominent.   However,  the  new  agrarian  reform 
units  have  not  remained  intact.   In  Suchitepequez ,  where 
the  number  of  reform-created  explotaciones  was  greater  than 
the  total  number  of  census  farms  between  10  and  64  manzanas, 
the  explanation  must  be  that  for  census  purposes  (as  has 
already  been  indicated)  many  of  the  reform  units  are 
counted  as  several  smaller  explotaciones.   That  is,  when 
the  agrarian  reform  beneficiary  has  not  been  able  to 
utilize  all  of  his  land  personally,  he  allows  an  additional 
person  to  enter  onto  his  property  as  a  tenant  or  sharecropper, 
thus  creating  an  additional  "farm"  or  explotacion  for  census 
purposes.   An  American  AID  official  working  for  INTA  esti- 
mated that  at  La  Maquina,  where  about  1,100  new  20-hectare 
farms  had  been  created,  there  were  an  average  of  three 
families  on  each  parcel:   the  owner,  a  renter,  and  a  migrant 
laborer  (interview  with  Sam  M.  Fullilove,  AID  Rural  Housing 
and  Potable  Water  Adviser,  INTA,  August  26,  1963).   If 
this  estimate  is  accurate,  there  would  have  been  an  average 
of  two  explotaciones  per  agrarian  reform  parcel  in  the 
1964  enumeration. 
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At  any  rate,  in  Guatemala  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  new  explotaciones  are  in  the  minifundio  category, 
which  indicates  clearly  that  even  the  largest  effort  in 
Central  America  to  improve  the  sizes  of  farms  and  the 
tenure  arrangements  of  their  operators  has  had  little 
impact.   On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  increase  of 
family-sized  farms  from  9.5  to  10.5  per  cent  of  all  ex- 
plotaciones is  significant. 

The  picture  in  Costa  Rica  is  more  encouraging  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  family-sized  farms.   In  that 
country  these  places  increased  in  a  slightly  greater  degree 
than  the  minifundia,  and  farms  having  50  to  99  manzanas 
increased  proportionately  more  than  the  smaller  ones.   In 
each  category  up  to  100  manzanas  the  land  area  in  farms 
increased  almost  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  explotaciones  (see  Table  8C) . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  multi-family  farms,  plantations, 
and  haciendas  increased  even  more  rapidly  both  in  number  and 
area.   The  multi-family  class  as  a  whole  gained  three  new 
farms  for  every  four  that  had  been  counted  in  1950.   More- 
over, except  for  the  places  of  more  than  3,500  manzanas, 
there  was  no  significant  change  in  the  average  size  of 
explotacion  over  the  13-year  interval,  the  land  area  in 
farms  of  a  given  size  growing  apace  with  the  increased 
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number  of  farms  themselves.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
no  important  change  in  the  average  size  of  any  of  the 
groupings  shown  in  Table  7C  except  for  those  places  of  3,500 
manzanas  or  more,  where  the  average  area  per  farm  or 
hacienda  declined  from  more  than  14,000  manzanas  to  about 
10,400. 

The  fact  that  the  trend  in  Costa  Rica  was  not 
toward  greatly  increased  numbers  of  tiny  minifundia  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  places  of  less  than  1  manzana 
do  not  figure  in  the  census.   There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
the  number  of  such  tiny  plots  nor  how  it  is  changing. 
Nevertheless,  Costa  Rica  presents  the  picture  of  most  even 
expansion  of  farms  of  all  sizes,  while  El  Salvador  is  at 
the  opposite  extreme,  reporting  great  absolute  increases 
among  minifundios,  and  a  proportional  gain  in  their  number 
as  well.   In  spite  of  the  greater  numerical  gains  among 
the  smallest  farms  or  subsistence  tracts  in  Guatemala,  on 
a  relative  basis  the  category  of  family-sized  farms  has 
received  the  greatest  increment  in  that  country. 

On  the  basis  of  the  available  data  from  the  three 
countries  cited,  about  six  of  every  seven  explotaciones  in 
the  overall  net  increase  fell  into  the  smallest  grouping, 
a  fact  which  does  not  offer  much  prospect  of  immediate 
improvement  in  the  levels  of  living  and  well-being  of  the 
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farm  families  of  the  region  as  a  whole.   The  extent  to 
which  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  in  concentrated 
at  the  minifundio  level  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 
agricultural  landholdings  of  Central  America  are  being 
subdivided  by  inheritance  as  one  generation  succeeds 
another. 

Only  Costa  Rica  shows  promise,  from  the  present 
data,  of  materially  increasing  the  size  of  its  farms  in 
the  foreseeable  future.   This  is  possible,  in  part, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  land  is  not  yet  fully  occupied, 
but  a  more  important  consideration  may  be  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  explotaciones  at  present  are  large  enough  to 
give  their  operators  a  sense  of  independence  and  pride  in 
their  land.   Such  pride  in  a  tradition  of  landowning  may 
provide  the  extra  stimulus  required  to  attract  young  men 
to  the  frontier  areas  where  they  may  more  readily  obtain 
land  of  their  own.   In  the  other  two  countries  where  trends 
are  discernible,  the  number  of  minifundistas  is  so  over- 
whelming that  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  aspirations  for 
acquiring  enough  land  to  establish  a  family-sized  farm. 
At  least  this  was  the  impression  I  received  when  speaking 
with  small  landholders  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala.   There 
is  one  basic  difference,  however.   In  El  Salvador  there  is 
virtually  no  new  land  available,  while  the  unclaimed  areas 
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of  Guatemala  are  extensive  and  government  programs  are 
under  way  to  make  these  areas  accessible  to  settlement. 
Thus  Guatemala  still  has  the  potential  to  improve  the 
size  of  farms  by  the  incorporation  of  new  land,  while  in 
El  Salvador  any  changes  must  come  by  modifying  the  present 
distribution  of  control  over  this  resource,  since  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  reducing  the  number  of  families 
dependent  upon  agriculture. 

Other   Indications    of   the    Trend 

One  empirical  study  in  Costa  Rica  showed  that  in 
an  area  which  was  already  fully  occupied,  "the  laws  of 
inheritance  and  the  large  size  of  family  promote  sub- 
division of  farms  .  .  .  survey  records  indicating  decreasing 
size  of  farm  fromi  father  to  son  due  to  equal  inheritance 
among  a  large  number  of  heirs"  (Reuss  and  Montoya ,  1960:7). 
Reuss  also  stated  in  his  final  report  of  duty  in  Costa 
Rica  (1960 :not  paged)  that  "inheritor  sons  of  landowner 
fathers  owned  17.4  manzanas  on  the  average,  compared  to  an 
average  of  65.9  manzanas  for  their  fathers."   This  same 
study  showed  that  there  was  an  agricultural  ladder  operating 
in  the  region,  since  most  heads  of  families  were  able  to 
obtain  some  land  of  their  own,  even  though  the  size  of  the 
tracts  available  was  declining  through  the  years  (see 
Chapter  IV) . 
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Other  studies  have  also  pointed  out  the  declining 
average  size  in  established  farming  areas.   In  addition 
to  the  many  area  studies,  of  Sandner,  Stouse  (1965:99) 
states  that  "in  all  the  areas  of  study  [in  Costa  Rica] , 
the  process  of  making  landholdings  smaller  has  continued 
as  the  major  trend  since  1955."   Reina  (1960:83)  sees  the 
same  thing  occurring  in  Chinautla,  Guatemala,  and  most 
other  local  studies  have  confirmed  the  increasing  sub- 
division of  the  land  (when  they  have  taken  not  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  land  question) . 

On  the  other  hand,  government  policies  are 
consistently  established  to  favor  the  family-sized  farm 
as  far  as  formal  agrarian  policies  are  concerned.   The 
Nicaraguan  agrarian  reform  law,  for  example,  specifically 
states  that  "family  agricultural  units  [unidades    agrioolas 
familiares]"    are  to  be  established  in  the  agrarian  colonies 
(Nicaragua,  1963:Dec.  Leg.  No.  797:   Art.  44;  April  19,  1963). 
Guatemala's  Law  of  Agrarian  Transformation  (INTA,  1964:Art.75) 
specifies  the  goal  of  "family  proprietorships"  which  must 
contain  20  hectares  or  more.   Similar  provisions  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  other  countries,  without  giving  concrete 
measurements  which  must  be  fulfilled.   But  these  apply  in 
the  efforts  to  establish  organized  colonies,  and  do  not 
affect  other  land  transactions  (which  are  far  more  numerous) . 
Thus  their  impact  on  the  overall  size  structure  is  not  great. 
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The  overwhelming  irapression  for  the  region  as  a 
whole  is  one  of  the  multiplication  of  very  small  farms, 
with  little  prospect  of  the  opposite  except  in  the  case 
of  Costa  Rica.   The  situation  in  Nicaragua  may  be  somewhat 
like  that  in  Costa  Rica,  but  no  data  on  trends  are  available, 
Neither  are  there  firm  impressions  about  the  trends  in 
Honduras,  in  spite  of  the  availability  of  two  censuses, 
for  one  used  hectares  and  the  other  manzanas  in  the 
measurement  of  size,  thus  making  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  compare  the  data  secured  in  the  two 
enumerations. 

Suiranary  and  Conclusions 

A  basic  framework  in  this  chapter  has  been  the 
division  of  explotaciones  into  three  size  groupings: 
minifundios,  family-sized  farms,  and  multi-family  farms. 

Employing  these  three  categories  in  the  analysis, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  vast  majority  of  explotaciones 
in  the  region  are  too  small  to  qualify  as  family-sized 
farms.   Only  in  Costa  Rica  are  such  places  more  numerous 
than  the  smaller  ones,  and  even  there  the  family-sized 
units  do  not  constitute  a  majority  of  all  explotaciones. 

In  spite  of  the  large  numbers  of  tiny  agricultural 
holdings,  the  concentration  of  the  control  over  land  is 
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shown  to  be  very  high.   About  3  per  cent  of  the  explo- 
taciones  include  over  60  per  cent  of  all  farmland,  and 
fewer  than  1,800  large  haciendas  and  plantations  encompass 
one-quarter  of  all  farmland  (while  they  make  up  less  than 
0.2  per  cent  of  the  farms). 

The  geographic  variation  in  size  of  farms  is  shown 
by  several  figures,  all  of  which  indicate  that  farms  tend 
to  be  largest  in  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  smallest 
in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  with  Honduras  holding  an 
intermediate  position  in  this  respect. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  statistical  analysis, 
a  section  is  devoted  to  some  observations  regarding  several 
selected  farms  and  farming  areas.   Information  about 
plantations,  haciendas,  family-sized  farms,  and  minifundios 
is  included  in  this. 

The  analysis  of  the  use  of  land  and  the  production 
of  crops  and  livestock  on  places  of  different  size  shows 
that  most  of  the  staple  foods  are  grown  on  small  and 
family-sized  places,  and  that  these  contain  less  than 
their  pro  rata  shares  of  the  pastures  and  woodlands.   The 
very  largest  farms  make  the  least  use  of  their  territory 
for  growing  crops.   In  many  cases  they  have  so  little  land 
in  productive  uses  that  they  qualify  as  genuine  latifundia. 

The  evolution  of  large  plantations  and  haciendas 
during  the  Spanish  colonial  era  is  briefly  sketched,  and 
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the  distinctive  development  of  smaller  farms  in  Costa  Rica 
is  also  traced.   The  main  emphasis  of  this  section  is  the 
fact  that  the  concentration  of  control  over  land  has  been 
developing  over  a  long  historical  period  in  most  areas, 
and  that  it  has  been  stimulated  by  the  production  of  a 
few  crops  grown  largely  for  shipment  abroad. 

Finally  a  few  observations  on  present  trends 
regarding  the  size  of  farms  are  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  three  countries  have  published  fairly  comparable 
data  from  two  or  more  censuses  of  agriculture.   The  most 
obvious  fact  which  such  analysis  reveals  is  that  minifundia 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  new  farms  in  Central 
America.   Nevertheless,  in  Guatemala  there  was  in  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  all  farms  which  were  family-sized 
(from  9.5  to  10.5  per  cent),  and  in  Costa  Rica  the  family- 
sized  farms  increased  in  number  more  than  either  the  smaller 
places  or  the  haciendas  and  plantations. 

Costa  Rica  stands  out  sharply  because  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  appears  to  have  the  potential  for  developing  a 
preponderance  of  family-sized  farms.   It  is  difficult  to 
envision  this  happening  in  El  Salvador  unless  there  were 
a  drastic  subdivision  of  the  existing  large  landholdings. 
In  Guatemala  there  is  still  undeveloped  land  available, 
but  the  prospect  of  this  country  becoming  a  land  of 
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family-sized  farms  is  not  very  good  in  spite  of  the  new 
lands  because  of  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  minifundia 
at  present.   Prior  to  the  initiation  of  agrarian  reform 
projects  there  was  no  evidence  that  family-sized  farms  were 
becoming  more  important  in  either  Honduras  or  Nicaragua. 
In  each  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  in  Guatemala  and 
Costa  Rica,  the  official  reform  policy  is  to  favor  such 
places,  but  no  clear  evaluation  is  yet  possible. 


CHAPTER  IV 

LAND  TENURE 

Among  the  many  institutionalized  relationships 
between  agriculturists  and  the  land,  the  systems  of  land 
tenure  are  second  in  importance  only  to  the  more  basic 
matter  of  the  size  of  farms  and  landholdings .   Land  tenure 
comprises  all  of  the  various  rights  to  the  dominion  and 
use  of  land.   These  range  from  the  almost  absolute  rights 
of  the  owner  who  holds  land  in  fee  simple  to  the  practically 
complete  lack  of  rights  to  land  on  the  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  held  in  slavery,  serf dom, or  peonage.   The 
study  of  this  subject  includes  the  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  the  rights  of  landowners  to  their  property,  and  also 
embraces  an  examination  of  the  various  means  by  which  per- 
sons may  obtain  the  right  to  utilize  land  belonging  to 
others,  such  as  by  rental  or  usurpation.   Finally,  the 
study  is  complete  only  when  an  indication  has  been  made 
of  the  importance  of  those  who  lack  virtually  all  rights 
to  land  themselves,  and  who  derive  a  livelihood  from  the 
land  by  working  for  others. 

Land  tenure  rightly  has  been  recognized  as  being 
of  extreme  importance  for  the  well-being  of  rural  people, 
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since  it  is  the  central  factor  in  determining  the  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  efforts  and  investments  in 
agriculture  and  stock  raising.  |The  tenure  statuses  of  the 
menibers  of  a  population  are  closely  correlated  with  their 
positions  in  the  system  of  social  stratification  of  the 
society,  and  with  their  relative  levels  and  standards  of 
livingV/  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  scope 
of  the  topic  well  in  mind,  for  many  writers  have  used 
"tenure"  as  a  catchall  term  for  all  sorts  of  agrarian  mat- 
ters, very  commonly  taking  up  the  discussion  of  the  size 
of  farms  under  this  heading,  and  sometimes  adding  such 
concerns  as  availability  of  agricultural  credit,  techni- 
cal assistance, and  others.   Vital  as  these  other  questions 
are,  land  tenure  is  properly  restricted  to  the  legal  and 
juridical  rights  and  obligations  that  relate  the  people 
to  the  land,  whether  as  owners,  tenants  of  various  clas- 
ses, or  laborers  whose  access  to  land  is  mediated  through 
employment  by  landholders. 

The  subject  of  land  tenure  is  readily  divided  into 
two  major  topics.  The  first  of  these  involves  tracing  the 
evolution  and  development  of  the  various  rights  to  the  land 
in  Central  TUnerica  from  their  indigenous  and  Spanish  roots 
down  to  the  present.  Also  a  part  of  the  same  topic  is  the 
statement  of  the  contemporary  nature  of  property  rights  to 
the  land. 
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The  second  part  of  the  study  of  land  tenure  is  the 
analysis  of  the  absolute  and  relative  numbers  of  agricul- 
turists and  stock  raisers  working  under  the  various  forms 
of  tenure.   The  presentation  and  discussion  of  such  infor- 
mation as  the  author  has  been  able  to  gather  on  this  sub- 
ject for  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  several  nations 
that  comprise  it,  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  chapter. 

Evolution  and  Development  of  Property 
Rights  to  the  Land 

The  Central  American  situation  today  represents  a 
composite  of  the  Indian  and  Iberian  land  tenure  systems 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  modi- 
fied by  some  four  and  a  half  centuries  of  colonial  and 
national  experience.   Moreover,  there  is  considerable 
variation  among  the  parts  of  the  region  owing,  more  than 
anything  else,  to  the  relative  numbers  of  indigenous  peo- 
ple and  to  the  differences  in  their  cultural  levels  at 
the  time  of  their  subjugation.   It  is  appropriate  to  be- 
gin with  the  circumstances  existing  prior  to  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  Central  America. 

Aboriginal    Tenure    Before    the    Conquest 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  scholars  have  focused 
their  attention  on  the  pre-Columbian  life  and  customs  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  this  area,  there  is  no  comprehensive 
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information  available  as  to  the  specific  forms  of  land- 
holding  employed  by  the  various  indigenous  people  at  the 
time  of  their  first  encounter  with  the  Spaniards.   Such 
reports  as  we  have  deal  mostly  with  the  Mayas  of  Guatemala 
and  Yucatan,  with  only  spotty  references  to  the  land  ten- 
ure of  the  Pipils,  Lencas,  Matagalpas,  Borucas, and  others. 

A  convenient  summary  of  the  salient  facts  regarding  the 

r 
Mayas  may  be  found  in  Schulman  (1956a) ,  where  details  of 

many  of  the  Maya  sources  are  also  cited.   Some  authors 

characterize  the  Guatemalan  Maya  land  tenure  system  as 

similar  to  that  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  but  not  all  agree 

(see  Manger-Cats,  1966:61;  Paredes  Moreira  et   al . ,    1961:15) 

In  general,  Schulman  (1954:134)  found  that  the 

Maya  concept  of  landholding  v;as  one  of  "tribal  possessory 

rights  in  territoriality."   Each  community  of  Indians 

claimed  a  certain  area  of  land  in  the  vicinity  where  they 

lived,  and  in  turn  recognized  similar  claims  by  other 

tribes  or  towns.   Doris  Stone  (1962:40)  reports  that  such 

a  general  understanding  was  current  even  in  the  twentieth 

century  among  the  Talamancan  tribes  of  Costa  Rica.   At  the 

time  of  the  Conquest  there  appears  to  have  been  a  system 

of  assignment  of  land  to  individuals  or  families.   Within 

the  lands  belonging  to  the  community,  each  person  was 

allotted  his  sites  for  planting,  and  had  usufructuary 

rights  to  such  plots  as  long  as  he  used  them.   They  were 
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heritable,  and  could  be  lost  by  abandonment,  but  no  evi- 
dence exists  that  they  could  be  sold,  traded  or  given 
away  (Marroquin,  1965:9-10;  Schulman,  1956:61-62;  Landa, 
1941:96-97,  230) . 

The  closest  thing  to  private  ownership  seems  to 
have  been  the  lands  held  personally  by  the  caciques  and 
lords  of  the  communities,  which  were  worked  either  by  slaves 
or  by  their  subjects  for  them,  according  to  the  chronicler 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  (cited  in  Solorzano  F.,  1963:23).^ 
Marroquin  (1965:9)  says  these  lands  were  held  by  the  caciques 
to  support  the  government,  worship  and  the  army,  and  were 
not  really  private.   Apparently,  land  had  no  intrinsic  val- 
ue to  them  and  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  claim  that  which 
they  were  not  able  to  use  immediately,  since  the  concept 
of  private  property  clearly  existed  with  regard  to  other 
goods,  such  as  personal  items,  and  also  slaves  (Solorzano  F., 
1963:22).   Thus,  in  summary,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
under  the  Adelantado   Pedro  de  Alvarado  the  Indians  appar- 
ently knew  well  the  rights  to  the  use  of  land  for  their 
crops,  but  were  unfamiliar  with  the  idea  of  the  voluntary 
transfer  of  ownership. 


^Some  records  suggest  outright  ownership  of  lands, 
as  for  example  in  Fuentes  y  Guzman's  Reaordaaion   florida 
(1932,  11:92),  where  he  writes  of  the  inheritance  of  lands, 
houses  and  slaves  among  the  rulers  of  the  Pipils  around 
Escuintla,  even  for  women  who  were  not  in  the  legitimate 
line  of  succession  to  power.   But  no  solid  evidence  of  the 
meaning  is  given. 
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Peninsular   Antecedents    of   the    Spanish   American    Colonial 
System^ 

The  several  kingdoms,  counties,  duchies,  and  other 
parts  of  Spain  experienced  a  succession  of  cultural  in- 
fluences on  their  landholding  rights  through  many  centuries. 
Long  before  the  Christian  era  the  land  had  been  overrun 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Celts,  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
Carthaginians,  and  Romans — the  latter  leaving  the  most  last- 
ing imprint.   Then  came  the  Visigoths,  and  later  the  Moors, 
adding  further  layers  of  juridical  background  to  what  became 
largely  a  Roman  and  Germanic  legal  tradition. 

In  the  Spanish  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in- 
deed in  the  European  monarchies  generally,  all  property 
rights  were  considered  to  be  either  directly  or  indirectly 
derived  from  the  ruling  sovereign.   Individuals  holding 
property  owed  their  claim  to  a  grant  from  the  king,  or  from 
one  of  the  lesser-ranked  persons  betv/een  themselves  and  the 
king,  usually  with  explicit  obligations  to  these  superiors. 
The  ruler,  in  turn,  derived  his  rights  from  God  as  the 
ultimate  lord  of  the  entire  world.   Whether  the  rights  of 
the  crown  were  mediated  through  a  donation  of  God's  repre- 
sentative on  earth,  the  Pope,  or  were  thought  of  as  a 


^For  the  materials  in  this  section  I  am  particularly 
indebted  to  the  excellent  summary  treatment  given  the  sub- 
ject by  Weeks  (1947a)  and  Schulman  (1954) ,  although  I  have 
also  drawn  considerably  upon  Haring  (1963)  and  Rippy  (1932) . 
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direct  trust  from  the  Almighty  depended  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.   In  that  of  the  Americas,  a  papal 
bull  in  1493  had  divided  the  entire  New  World  betv/een  Spain 
and  Portugal,  laying  the  foundation  for  the  famous 
Requerimiento   which  was  read  to  the  Indians  as  full  justi- 
fication for  the  intrusion  of  the  Spainards  in  their  midst. ^ 


^The  full  texts  of  a  Requerimiento  used  in  Central 
America  and  the  Bull  of  May  4,  1493,  are  given  in  Spanish 
in  Fuentes  y  Guzman  (1932,  11:187-192),  and  a  Requerimiento 
in  English  is  found  in  Hanke  (1938:26-27).   The  central 
sentences  of  the  Requerimiento  in  Fuentes  y  Guzman  are: 
On  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  King,  Don  Carlos, 
and  of  Dona  Juana,  his  Mother,  Kings  of  Castille, 
Aragon,  Leon,  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  their  servants  notify 
and  make  known  to  you  as  best  we  can,  that  the  Lord 
our  God,  One  and  Triune,  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of  whom  we  and  you 
and  all  the  men  of  the  world,  were  and  are  descendents 
.  .  .   Of  all  these  nations  God  our  Lord  gave  charge 
to  one  who  was  called  Saint  Peter;  that  he  should  be 
Lord  of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  whom  all  should  obey, 
and  that  he  should  be  head  of  the  whole  human  race  .  .  , 

One  of  these  past  Pontiffs,  who  succeeded  that  one 
.  .  .  as  Lord  of  the  world,  made  donation  of  these 
Isles  and  tierra   firms    of  the  Ocean  Sea  to  the  afore- 
said King  and  Queen  and  to  their  successors,  our  Lords, 
with  all  that  there  are  in  them  ...   So  their  High- 
nesses are  kings  and  lords  of  these  Islands  and  of 
tierra   firme   by  virtue  of  this  donation,  .  .  .  and 
indeed  almost  all  those  to  whom  this  has  been  notified 
have  received  their  Highnesses  and  have  obeyed  and 
served  them  .  .  .  and  [thus]  their  Highnesses  received 
them  gladly  and  kindly,  and  ordered  them  to  be  treated 
as  their  other  subjects  and  vassals,  and  you  are  held 
and  obliged  to  do  the  same  .  .  . 

If  you  do  not  do  so  .  .  .we  will  attack  you  force- 
fully and  make  war  against  you  in  every  way  we  can  .  .  , 
and  we  profess  that  the  deaths  and  damages  you  receive 
from  it  will  be  your  fault  and  not  their  Highnesses'  .  . 
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In  the  Spanish  colonies  the  lordship  came  through  the  papal 
donation,  as  well  as  through  conquest  and  discovery. 

In  the  "Spains"^  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
were  five  basic  classes  of  land  ownership  (Weeks,  1947a: 
6  2  ff.):  the  royal  lands  of  the  supreme  ruler,  the  communal 
properties  of  the  municipalities,  the  private  properties  of 
the  aristocracy,  quasi-feudal  landholdings,  and  the  propri- 
etary rights  (and  limitations)  of  the  peasantry.   Weeks 
provides  a  convenient  and  sufficiently  detailed  summary  of 
how  each  of  these  types  developed  through  the  long  historic 
process. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  there  were  tv/o  basic 
categories  of  public  property,  whether  royal  or  local. 
One  class  of  lands  was  held  as  a  source  of  revenue  and 
support  for  the  treasury.   These  were  called  realengos 
when  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  propios    if  owned  by  the 
county-like  municipio.   Public  lands  of  the  other  class 


^Spain  was  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of 
separate  territories  called  kingdoms,  duchies,  senorios , 
and  the  like,  which  were  slowly  consolidated  through  the 
centuries  until  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  V  and  Isabella  I 
brought  the  majority  of  the  Peninsula  under  united  rule. 
Even  so,  the  separate  territories  maintained  their  jurid- 
ical distinctness  so  that  in  the  Requerimiento  of  footnote 
3  Carlos  V  and  his  mother  Juana  listed  some  35  separate 
entities  over  which  they  ruled  individually  or  jointly. 
The  American  colonies  were  always  under  the  rule  of  the 
king  of  Castille. 
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were  available  for  cominon  use,  and  were  the  basic  source 
of  land  grants  and  other  forms  of  private  property.   At 
the  national  level  these  were  known  as  baldios;    at  the 
local  level  they  were  the  exidos    or  ejidos ,    which  were 
generally  used  for  pasture,  the  provision  of  firewood, 
straw  and  other  necessities  by  all  the  residents  of  the 
locality.   Often  they  were  also  subdivided  temporarily 
among  the  residents  on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  purposes 
of  cultivation. 

The  result  of  these  many  traditions  was  a  complex 
feudal  land  tenure  pattern  in  which  much  of  the  property 
was  burdened  with  multiple  layers  of  ownership  rights  and 
obligations.   Difficult  problems  arose  in  the  adjustment 
of  conflicting  claims  that  had  evolved  without  plan. 

However,  in  the  process  of  retaking  the  territories 
held  by  the  Moors,  valuable  experience  was  gained  by  the 
rulers  and  their  attorneys.   One  of  the  most  effective 
devices  employed  was  the  office  of  adelantado    de   frontera. 
This  title  was  given  to  a  leader  as  a  royal  commission  to 
gather  forces  and  advance  into  an  alien  area  to  gain  po- 
litical and  religious  control,  to  establish  settlements/ 
and  to  make  the  economy  tributary  to  the  king.   The 
adelantado  generally  undertook  this  task  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  was  rewarded  with  broad  powers  in  the  area  he 
conquered,  including  the  grant  (merced)    of  land  for  himself 
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and  the  right  to  award  some  of  the  land  to  his  supporters 
in  the  name  of  his  king  (Haring,  1963:19-21).   By  1,500 
such  grants  were  often  almost  equivalent  to  ownership  in 
fee  simple.   On  the  other  hand,  some  Spaniards — nobles, 
priests,  or  common  peasants — simply  encroached  on  the  borders 
of  the  Moorish  lands  and  settled  there.   If  they  were  suc- 
cessful they,  too,  could  seek  a  virtual  fee  simple  title 
through  a  royal  confirmation.   Land  thus  gained  was  known 
as  presura    land  (Schulman,  1954:95-98). 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  Reconquest  a  fuller  type 
of  land  ownership  had  been  developing  in  Spain  during  the 
years  leading  up  to  the  founding  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  the  New  World.   Both  the  merced  and  the  presura  en- 
couraged this,  although  these  virtually  allodial  lands  ex- 
isted among  the  many  other  restricted  and  feudal  types 
of  holding. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  long  tradition  of 
communal  landholding  by  the  towns  and  cities  of  Spain 
which  had  proven  itself  to  be  a  satisfactory  tenure  ar- 
rangement in  many  ways.   Both  the  relatively  new  concept 
of  nearly  absolute  individual  ownership  of  land,  and  the 
communal  ownership  of  land  by  local  governments  were 
promptly  put  into  practice  in  the  new  colonies  as  the  main- 
stays of  the  system  of  alienating  the  royal  patrimony. 
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Px'aatioes    in    the    Spanish    Colonies^ 

Benefitting  from  the  varied  experience  in  the 
homeland,  and  intending  to  correct  the  awful  confusion  that 
existed  there  with  regard  to  landholding,  the  Spanish  kings 
set  for  themselves  the  goal  of  employing  only  the  best  de- 
vices they  knew  for  their  new  colonies,  and  to  this  end 
they  attempted  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  their  subordinates. 
Every  grant  of  land  was  made  ultimately  by  the  crown  itself, 
so  that  no  hierarchy  of  rights  should  develop  between  the 
king  and  the  landowner  which  might  create  a  feudalistic 
system.   They  established  a  title  to  holdings  granted  to 
individuals  that  was  virtually  in  fee  simple.   Once  the 
grantees  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  grant,  the 
crown  decreed  that  "we  concede  the  right  that  henceforth 
they  may  sell  them  and  do  with  them  freely  as  they  will, 
as  a  thing  of  their  own"  (Spain,  1791:Libro  IV,  Titulo  XII, 
Ley  1) .   The  use  of  communal  lands  at  the  local  level  had 


^Central  America  was  colonized  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  were  the  other  Spanish  territories  in  the  v/estern 
hemisphere,  and  the  general  lines  of  development  have  been 
related  many  times  by  historians.   The  land  system  has  also 
been  given  extensive  treatment,  among  the  better  of  which 
are  those  of  McBride  (1923)  ,  Zavala  (1940)  ,  Weeks  (1947b) , 
Schulman  (1954),  T.  Lynn  Smith  (1958  and  1967a),  and  Ots 
Capdequi  (1959) .   A  classic  and  extremely  detailed  study 
of  the  early  colonial  period  is  that  of  Solorzano  Pereyra 
(1739) ,  done  by  royal  commission  in  the  mid-seventeenth 
century,  which  is  a  basic  source  for  more  recent  scholars, 
available  in  various  editions. 
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been  successful  in  Spain  and  was  employed  as  the  basic 
attribute  of  the  newly  founded  towns  and  cities  in 
America. ^ 

In  the  era  of  exploration  and  settlement  the  crown 
made  " aapitulaciones    of  discovery,  conquest  and  new  popu- 
lation" with  the  adelantados,  who  received  broad  powers  to 
enter  into  a  new  territory,  win  the  allegiance  of  the 
Indians  through  the  Requerimiento,  or  war  if  necessary, 
and  establish  Spanish  communities.   It  was  expected  that 
the  adelantados,  and  later  the  viceroys,  governors,  and 
other  representatives  of  the  king,  would  protect  the  Indians 
in  their  lands  and  settlements,  and  that  the  colonists  would 
be  satisfied  with  grants  of  encomienda    or  trusteeship  over 
the  natives.   These  guardianships  were  supposed  to  provide 
that  the  Indians  be  protected  and  taught  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  in  return  the  indigenes  would  be  obligated 
to  work  for  or  pay  tribute  to  the  holders  of  the  trusts 
iencomenderos) .      The  encomienda  did  not  convey  any  land 
rights  at  all  (Zavala,  1943:ch.  VIII;  Kirkpatrick,  1942). 
Although  not  given  formal  titles  to  their  lands  at  this  time, 
the  lands  which  each  Indian  community  was  accustomed  to  using 


^T.  Lynn  Smith  has  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
effort  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies  "to  correct  on  the 
'new  cloth'  represented  by  the  extensive  areas  overseas 
some  of  the  defects  of  the  pattern  to  which  social  organi- 
zation in  Spain  had  been  cut"  (1960a:39). 
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were  supposed  to  be  reserved  to  them  and  their  communal 
tenure  system  was  respected.-' 

Outside  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians, 
the  adelantado  was  commissioned  to  "populate"  towns  or 
cities,  assigning  the  necessary  lands  for  ejidos  and 
propios,  and  also  platting  the  town  blocks  and  building 
lots.   In  each  case  he  was  to  have  due  regard  for  the 
expected  growth  of  population.   Careful  instructions  were 
given  (Spain,  1791:Libro  IV,  Titulo  VII,  Leyes  1,  7,  11, 
13  and  14  particularly) .   Eventually  Indian  towns  and 
reducoiones     (reservation  towns)  were  also  assigned  lands 
in  the  form  of  propios  and  ejidos.   Solorzano  F.  (1963:196) 
states  that  in  176  3,  except  for  five  haciendas,  all  the 
land  in  Atitlan  and  Tecpan-Atitlan  was  ejidal. 

Land  not  needed  for  town  lots,  propios,  ejidos,  or 
the  Indians  was  available  for  granting  to  the  conquerors 
and  settlers.   The  adelantado  himself  was  entitled  to 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  he  subdivided  in  town  lots  (Spain, 
1791:Libro  IV,  Titulo  VII,  Ley  7),  and  to  liberal  amounts 
of  rural  territory.   The  usual  grants  by  adelantados  to 
settlers  in  Central  America  as  elsewhere  required  that  the 
grantee  build  a  house  on  his  town  lot,  cultivate  his  acreage, 


^See  Spain,  ReooipHac-Lon   de    leyes    de    los   Reynos    de 
las    Indias ,    1791:Libro  VI,  Titulo  III,  Leyes  9  and  20; 
Libro  IV,  Titulo  VII,  Ley  26.   Some  of  Alvarado's  ordinances 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  are  given  in  Fuentes  y 
Guzman  (1932,  1:183-184). 
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and  reside  in  the  town  a  minimum  of  four  years  before  his 
land  grant  or  merced  de    tierras   would  be  validated  (Libro  IV, 
Titulo  XII,  Ley  1).   Rural  lands  were  to  be  granted  in 
accordance  with  the  importance  or  "quality"  of  the  settlers, 
the  more  important  cavalrymen  and  their  equivalent  being 
eligible  for  up  to  three  oahallerias  ,^    while  lesser  persons 
might  receive  peonias   which  were  about  one-fifth  as  large 
as  a  caballeria.   The  truth  is,  however,  that  most  mercedes 
exceeded  the  legal  limits,  their  boundaries  were  poorly 
described  and  the  titles  to  them  were  inadequately  recorded. 
As  a  result  disputes  over  land  quickly  arose. 

By  1591  the  situation  was  serious.   The  crown  was 
fully  aware  that  vast  quantities  of  land  had  been  given 
away  improperly  and  that,  moreover,  many  landholders  had 
expanded  their  holdings  far  beyond  their  original  boundaries. 
By  this  time  many  properties  had  changed  hands,  and  the 
current  owners  might  be  claimants  in  good  faith  of  ill- 
gotten  lands  usurped  by  the  former  owners.   Therefore,  by 
royal  oadulas     (formal  notices)  of  November  1,  1591,  Felipe  II 
ordered  that  all  titles  be  examined  and  that  improperly 

^In  colonial  grants  a  caballeria  was  "a  town  lot 
of  100  feet  in  width  and  200  in  length,  [together  with] 
.  .  .  500  fanegas    of  arable  land  for  wheat  or  barley,  50 
for  corn,  10  huehras    [each  equal  to  a  day's  plowing]  of 
land  for  a  garden,  4  0  for  orchards,  and  pasture  for  50 
brood  sows,  100  cows,  20  mares,  500  sheep  and  100  goats" 
(Spain,  1791:Libro  IV,  Titulo  XII,  Ley  1).   McBride  (1948a:40) 
suggests  these  were  generally  of  some  500  to  1,200  acres. 
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claimed  territory  either  be  restored  to  his  patrimony, 
or  else  that  it  be  purchased  from  him  through  a  moderate 
oomposicion    or  fee  for  the  settlement  of  rights  (Ots 
Capdequi,  1959:29-32). 

Up  until  this  time  the  kings  had  been  generously 
making  the  land  grants  free  of  charge  to  their  subjects. 
However,  land  in  the  more  desired  locations  was  becoming 
quite  scarce,  and  the  demand  made  it  quite  valuable.   The 
cedulas  of  1591  mark  the  point  at  which  such  liberality 
ceased  to  be  common,  and  the  tierras  baldias  began  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction.  ■^   Some  free  grants  were  still 
made,  but  by  1617  the  sale  of  public  land  appears  to  have 
become  the  general  means  of  alienating  land  by  the  crown 
(Spain,  1791:Libro  IV,  Titulo  XII,  Ley  16).   Additional 
demands  for  the  review  and  reconfirmation  of  titles  were 
made  by  the  kings  and  Council  of  the  Indies,  notably  in 
1692,  1735,  1754  and  1795  (Mendez  Montenegro,  1960:25-49), 

Because  the  oomposicion  of  lands  became  such  an 
important  means  for  the  building  of  the  large  estates,  it 
is  necessary  to  recognize  that  this  procedure  provided  a 


^The  cedulas  of  1591  sent  to  the  Audienoia   of 
Guatemala  are  published  in  the  volume  of  Mendez  Montenegro 
(1960:19-21),  which  provides  a  convenient  source  for  the 
texts  of  most  of  the  major  colonial  laws  relating  to 
Central  America. 
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way  to  legitimize  all  sorts  of  irregularities,  as  well  as 
to  solve  problems  for  the  innocent.   It  was  based  on  the 
rights  of  prescription  which  had  grown  up  in  Spain  under 
similar  circumstances.   Ots  Capdequi  (1945:106,279)  reports 
that  the  presaripcion    (grant  of  title  based  on  occupation) 
could  be  granted  in  as  little  as  10  years  of  occupation  if 
the  occupants  had  a  "just"  title,  and  held  the  land  in  good 
faith  continuously  for  the  prescribed  years.   Even  lacking 
the  title  and  good  faith,  confirmation  might  be  granted 
after  30  or  40  years  of  continuous  occupation.   By  this 
logic  many  large  areas  became  private  property.   For  example, 
the  crown  had  been  accustomed  to  grant  grazing  rights  to 
settlers  for  estanoias    de    ganado   mayor    (for  cattle,  horses 
or  mules) ,  or  for  estancias  de  ganado   menor    (for  sheep  and 
goats).   These  ranged  from  2,000  to  5,000  acres  or  more, 
but  specifically  did  not  convey  any  ownership  of  land. 
After  enjoying  the  grazing  rights  long  enough,  however,  the 
holders  eventually  applied  for  and  were  awarded  confirmed 
titles  to  these  lands  for  the  payment  of  only  nominal  fees 
of  composicion  (West  and  Augelli,  1966:290-291).   The  same 
process  was  used  to  gain  titles  to  land  which  had  been 
"occupied"  in  other  ways.   The  venerable  tradition  of 
"squatters'  rights"  has  continued  right  up  to  the  present 
time  to  make  a  mockery  of  sound  land  policies. 
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In  spite  of  royal  concern,  Indian  lands  were  often 
taken  over  by  Spaniards.   Since  legally  only  vacant  lands 
could  be  claimed,  in  numerous  cases  the  conquistadores  and 
their  successors  contrived  to  encourage  the  natives  to 
abandon  good  lands  which  they  might  have  held  for  centuries. 
Simply  by  allowing  their  swine  to  run  loose  near  the 
Indians'  fields,  the  crops  were  destroyed  and  the  Indians 
often  were  forced  to  move.'^   Marriage  to  native  women  who 
owned  property  was  also  practiced  to  gain  land  (McBride, 
1923:52).   The  result  was  that  in  Guatemala,  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua,  particularly,  many  Indians  either  moved  to 
less  desirable  mountain  fastnesses,  or  in  other  cases  became 
a  landless  proletariat  forced  to  labor  on  the  lands  of  the 
Spaniards. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  manner 
in  which  large  privately  owned  estates  were  built  up,  there 
were  extensive  areas  in  the  Presidency  of  Guatemala  (which 
included  all  of  Central  America)  where  small,  individually 


^The  Laws  of  the  Indies  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
protect  the  Indians,  and  in  at  least  three  laws  there  were 
specific  orders  to  keep  animals  out  of  native  fields.   At 
least  one  specifically  mentioned  pigs.   It  was  a  case  of 
the  quixotic  "ohedesoo   pero    no    oumplo"    (I  acknowledge,  but 
I  don't  comply).   See  Spain,  1791:Libro  IV,  Titulo  VII, 
Ley  26,  and  Titulo  XII,  Ley  12;  Libro  VI,  Titulo  III,  Ley  20 
T.  Lynn  Smith  (1967a: 63)  has  referred  to  the  pigs  as  the 
"reliable  'shock  troops'  upon  whom  the  conquistadores  could 
depend  for  forcing  the  Indians  to  transfer  their  subsistence 
plots  to  more  remote  sections."   (See  also  T.  Lynn  Smith, 
1969a:  22-25,  for  treatm.ent  of  this  same  occurrence  in 
Colombia.) 
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owned  farms  were  the  rule.   As  has  been  thoroughly  described 
by  many  v>7riters  (Monge  Alfaro,  195  8;  Biesanz  and  Eiesanz , 
1944;  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  1935),  Costa  Rica  throughout  the 
colonial  period  was  almost  entirely  a  colony  of  peasants 
vsTho  owned  their  own  land,  though  often  their  claims  were 
traditional,  and  not  supported  by  formal  papers.   In  general, 
the  same  was  true  of  Honduras,  where  similar  difficulties 
in  transportation  and  the  rugged  terrain  reduced  the  desir- 
ability of  large  estates,  although  in  the  valleys  such 
properties  were  to  be  found  dedicated  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle. 

At  the  close  of  Spain's  dominion  over  Central  America, 
then,  the  tenure  situation  was  essentially  as  follows.   Most 
of  the  desirable  lands  near  population  centers  or  conveniently 
accessible  to  ports  were  held  in  private  ownership.   The  towns 
were  doted  with  extensive  communal  holdings.   Indian  towns 
in  many  cases  had  the  same,  or  even  larger,  communal  holdings, 
but  in  other  cases  Indians  were  landless  laboreres.   The 
principal  means  of  obtaining  land  from  the  still  extensive 
public  domain  were  by  purchase  at  public  auction,  or  by 
occupation  and  prescription. 

Tenure    Developments    since    Independence 

When  independence  was  declared  in  Guatemala  City 
in  1821,  the  only  basic  change  was  the  fact  that  henceforth 
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the  decision-making  power  would  be  held  locally  instead  of 

overseas.   The  Spanish  legal  traditions  and  the  prevailing 

laws  remained  intact,  with  the  federal  and  provincial 

governments  assuming  the  powers  formerly  held  by  the  crown 

and  Cortes.^      With  regard  to  landholding  there  was  no 

immediate  attempt  to  enact  an  agrarian  code,  or  to  codify 

that  which  was  carried  over  from  Spain. 

Some    general   policies . — ^The  new  government  began  . 

as  a  federation,  the  United  Provinces  of  Central  America, 

with  five  subdivisions  that  soon  became  the  independent 

republics  we  know  today.   In  the  federal  constitution,  as 

well  as  in  those  of  the  provinces,  the  status  quo  was 

upheld;  private  property  was  protected  and  inviolable,  and 

the  right  of  eminent  domain  was  conservatively  expressed. 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  1824  stipulated: 

Art.  175.   Neither  the  [federal]  Congress,  nor  the 
[provincial]  Assemblies  nor  the  other  authorities  may 
.  .  .  take  the  property  of  any  person  nor  disturb  him 
in  the  free  use  of  his  goods,  except  on  behalf  of  the 
public  when  grave  urgency,  legally  proved,  requires  it, 
and  a  just  and  previous  indemnification  being  guaranteed 
(Marinas  Otero,  1958:277)  . 

The  general  land  policies  of  the  provinces  and 

republics  began  with  two  basic  goals:   to  further  the 


^There  were  some  changes,  such  as  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  the  abolition  of  special  titles  and 
privileges,  but  none  in  the  area  of  land  tenure. 
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economic  development  of  the  territory  by  making  land 
available  to  any  enterprise  that  appeared  likely  to  in- 
crease the  general  wealth,  and  to  use  the  sale  of  public 
land  to  continuously  replenish  the  treasury.   The  1825 
.federal  decree  to  reduce  the  baldxos  or  national  lands  to 
private  ownership  was  directed  toward  the  latter  end,  as 
well  as  to  attempt  to  resolve  some  landlessness  (Solorzano 
F.,  1963:278).   After  this  decree,  land  matters  were 
generally  left  to  the  separate  states. 

While  communal  or  ejido  lands  were  extensive  in 
some  districts  (see  Solorzano  F.,  1963:278-280),  in  others 
they  were  considered  insufficient.   For  half  a  century  there 
was  a  consistent  policy  throughout  the  region  of  granting 
additional  lands  to  towns  and  villages  as  needed,  even  if 
the  government  had  to  buy  land  to  be  able  to  do  so  (Monte- 
forte  Toledo,  1965:143;  Bourne,  et  al . ,    1946:87).   In 
addition  grants,  including  some  huge  ones , ^  were  made  to 
commercial  companies  and  individuals  for  such  purposes  as 
the  building  of  railroads,  canals  and  roads,  improvement  of 
ports,  colonization  by  Europeans,  and  other  enterprises  that 
it  was  hoped  would  benefit  the  nation.   Such  efforts 


^Griffith  (1965)  made  a  study  of  an  effort  by  iMariano 
Galvez,  Chief  of  State  of  Guatemala,  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  his  country  by  a  grant  of  some  15  million  acres  of 
land  in  Verapaz  for  a  colonization  scheme  of  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  Central  America  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Company, 
in  1835.   The  plan  failed  and  the  title  to  the  land  reverted 
to  the  state. 
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eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  interoceanic  railways  in 
Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica,  but  failed  in  Honduras  in  spite 
of  generous  grants.   Many  of  these  large  grants  were  ill- 
defined  and  only  contributed  to  the  worsening  of  land 
boundary  problems  which  were  already  acute  (see  Chapter  V) . 
Beginning  with  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  in  the  1830 's,  the 
various  governments  found  it  expedient  to  grant  public 
lands  in  payment  of  national  debts,  and  even  of  salaries 

(Stokes,  1947:151;  SoleyGuell,  1940:30). 

An  additional  aspect  of  government  grants  arose 
from  the  desire  to  promote  "miracle"  crops  such  as  coffee, 
bananas,  cacao,  rubber  and  sarsaparrilla.   Guatemala  issued 
a  number  of  laws  making  such  grants  between  1878  and  1886 

{e.g.,    see  Mendez  Montenegro,  1960:decrees  of  August  22, 
and  October  26,  1878,  and  December  16,  1886),  and  Costa 
Rica  began  as  early  as  1821  (Monge  Alfaro,  1958:188-189). 
In  many  cases  the  hopes  were  frustrated,  but  particularly 
with  coffee  and  bananas  they  were  successful  in  stimulating 
production;  albeit  frequently  on  the  part  of  a  limited  number 
of  owners. 

The  right  of  prescripcion,  or  squatters'  rights, 
has  endured  down  to  the  present.   Laws  have  been  issued 
over  and  over  again  with  the  goal  of  permitting  the  regular- 
ization  of  the  existing  situation,  and  ending  prescription 
for  all  property  after  a  stated  date  except  under  specified 
circumstances — ^usually  a  limited  size  of  holding  (for 
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example,  see  Costa  Rica,  1824:Dec.  No.  11,  October  22, 

1926).   The  situation  is  such  that  one  analysis  reported: 

Traditionally  land  has  been  the  freest  of  all 
commodities  in  Costa  Rica,  a  country  in  which  each 
citizen  may  be  granted  or  may  peacefully  take  unoccu- 
pied lands  and  use  them  according  to  his  own  desires, 
so  long  as  his  right  to  do  so  is  not  challenged. 
Under  this  system  physical  possession  of  land  is 
usually  the  strongest  factor  in  determining  actual 
or  eventual  ownership  (International  Development 
Services,  Inc.,  1960 :Appendix,  page  1). 

The  same  could  not  be  said  for  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador, 
for  land  in  those  nations  was  more  quickly  taken  up  by 
either  the  powerful  or  the  towns,  both  of  which  have  been 
more  efficient  at  protecting  their  claims.   In  some  ways 
Honduras  approaches  the  Costa  Rican  situation  as  far  as 
available  information  is  able  to  indicate  (see  the  report 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  1963,  1:71-72), 
and  Nicaragua  may  be  in  an  intermediate  state,  with  con- 
siderable land  on  the  Atlantic  slopes  still  in  the  national 
domain  (UN,  FAO ,  1967:61-63). 

Some    reform   efforts. — Beginning  with  the  advent  of 
"Liberal"  governments  around  1870,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  conscious  efforts  to  introduce  changes  in  the  tenure 
strucutre  of  the  several  nations.   Probably  foremost  among 
these  concerns  was  the  desire  to  do  away  with  common  lands 
and  establish  the  much-revered  private  ownership  system, 
which  was  idealistically  intended  to  give  individuals  more 
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freedom  of  action  with  regard  to  their  land.   Thus,  under 
Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  Guatemala  decreed  in  1877  that  all 
ejido  lands ^  exploited  under  censo    enfiteutico     (a  fixed 
form  of  rental)  be  transferred  to  individual  ov/nership 
ininiediately  by  the  communities.   The  oensatario     (traditional 
user  of  a  particular  plot)  was  allowed  the  first  opportunity 
to  buy  the  land.   The  charge  for  the  land  was  fixed  by  law 
at  10  to  20  times  the  annual  rent  that  he  had  been  charged 
for  the  property,  depending  upon  how  long  ago  the  rent  had 
been  set.   Payment  had  to  be  completed  in  18  months,  with 
six  payments  at  three-month  intervals.   If  the  censatario 
could  not  or  did  not  choose  to  buy  his  plot,  then  others 
might  do  so  (Mendez  Montenegro,  1960 :Dec.  No.  170,  January  8, 
1877,  page  136).   Most  small  holders  had  very  limited 
resources  and  the  losses  of  lands  were  serious,  particularly 
among  the  Indians  who  did  not  understand  it  all  anyway 
(Solorzano  F. ,  1963:348).   Of  course,  one  law  is  never 
sufficient,  and  others  followed  in  1891,  1920,  1929,  1931, 
and  1938  (Mendez  Montenegro,  1960:221,  399,  450,  461,  578). 
Between  1877  and  1879,  73,920  hectares  of  ejido  lands  became 
private  property  (Monteforte  Toledo,  1965:143). 


^ "Ejido"  has  come  to  represent  all  municipio-owned 
lands  in  Central  America,  whether  used  by  all  in  common 
(its  original  meaning)  or  loaned  or  rented  to  individual 
farmers  and  ranchers  (which  used  to  be  called  "propios," 
though  the  term  is  rarely  used  any  more) . 
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Much  the  same  occurred  in  El  Salvador  in  18  81  and 

1882  under  Rafael  Zaldivar,  the  action  here  involving  the 

abolition  of  indigenous  communities  as  distinct  political 

and  economic  units  as  well  as  abolition  of  their  communal 

lands  (Torres,  1961:13-26).   A  commentary  on  what  happened 

is  given  by  the  noted  jurist,  Reinaldo  Galindo  Pohl  (1948:140): 

The  system  had  degenerated,  but  nothing  was  done 
to  replace  it  by  anything  else  to  protect  the  illiterate 
peasant  [campesino] .   Since  then  the  country  worker  has 
been  abandoned,  and  even  if  it  is  true  that  he  was 
absolute  owner  of  a  small  parcel,  very  soon  he  sold  it 
and  became  a  wageworker,  thus  making  more  acute  the 
agrarian  social  problem  v/hich  has  at  times  had  violent 
manifestations . 

At  least  one  additional  effort  in  1912  was  required  before 

the  communal  properties  ceased  to  have  importance. 

Costa  Rica  disposed  of  its  communal  lands  permissively 

and  pragmatically  instead  of  in  a  doctrinaire  enthusiasm.   As 

early  as  1847  the  municipios  were  given  permission  to  sell 

their  lands  if  they  so  desired.   Thereafter  there  were 

repeated  instances  of  grants  of  further  baldxos  to  the 

municipios  specifically  so  that  they  might  sell  them  to 

support  some  public  work  such  as  a  water  system  (Costa  Rica, 

1824:Dec.  No.  1,  February  8,  1847).   It  was  a  case  of  using 

the  land  (which  was  called  the  "freest"  commodity)  to 

subsidize  local  governments,  and  apparently  in  time  it 

virtually  eliminated  the  ejido.   The  latter  is  not  even 

mentioned  in  the  agricultural  censuses. 
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Honduras  and  Nicaragua  have  generally  maintained 
their  ejidal  lands,  at  least  in  theory.   One  statement 
has  it  that  "in  the  series  of  agrarian  laws  emitted  in 
the  country  [Honduras] ,  there  has  prevailed  in  the  mind 
of  the  legislator  the  criterion  of  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening the  ejido  and  the  family  farm  in  contrast  to  that 
which  has  occurred  in  other  Central  American  countries" 

(UNAH,  1961b:3).   On  the  other  hand.  Hill  and  Loftin 

(1961:2-3)  found: 

In  the  currently  developed  regions  of  the  country, 
where  vast  areas  were  originally  set  aside  as  "national' 
or  ecido    lands,  a  relatively  few  individuals  have 
managed  to  obtain  possession  of  a  title  to  these  lands. 
Since  large  portions  of  the  agricultural  lands  are  now 
in  their  hands,  and  since  the  legal  origin  by  which 
"title"  was  obtained  is  questionable,  this  makes 
fictitious  renters,  sharecroppers,  occupants,  or 
colonists  out  of  the  vast  majority  of  Honduras'  small 
farmers  who  are  using  these  lands  under  agreement  with 
their  avowed  "owners."   Apparently  there  has  never  been 
any  uniform  and  clear  understanding  of  regulations 
concerning  the  use  of  national  or  ejido    land,  or  if 
they  have  existed  there  has  been  no  consistent  en- 
forcement of  such  regulations.   As  a  consequence,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  transfer  or  sale  of  these  lands 
has  been  governed  by  personal  rather  than  by  uniform 
national  land  laws. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  they  found  many  cases  of 

misappropriated  ejido  lands,  such  as  the  latifundista  who 

had  a  "tremendous"  amount  of  ejidal  land  granted  to  him 

by  a  regional  aaudillo     (strong  man)  for  25  centavos   per 

manzana,  which  he  in  turn  rented  to  campesinos  for  20 

Lempiras  (80  times  greater) .   Moreover,  they  scarcely 
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found  any  small  farm  operators  classed  as  ejidatarios  even 
when  they  actually  used  ejido  land,  since  the  actual 
operators  got  it  from  an  hacendado  rather  than  from  the 
municipio  (Hill  and  Loftin,  1961:163,  167). 

Another  of  the  reform  measures  has  been  the  effort 
to  make  tracts  of  national  lands  available  to  prospective 
owners  in  moderate  and  small  sizes,  with  the  goal  of 
converting  nonowners  into  proprietors.   It  is  still  the 
official  policy  in  these  nations  to  favor  the  creation 
of  small  to  moderate  farm  properties,  sometimes  even 
constitutionally  affirmed  (for  El  Salvador,  for  example, 
see  PAU,  Department  of  Legal  Affairs,  1966b:Art.  147). 
In  earlier  years  the  practice  was  to  pay  attention  to  the 
larger  grants  and  sales  almost  exclusively. 

The  creation  of  policies  to  alienate  lots  of 
moderate  size  was  a  triumph  over  more  than  simple  inertia. 
When  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  wanted  to  settle  Indians  on 
government  land  in  distant  areas  of  Guatemala  a  hue  and 
cry  arose  against  the  notion  of  improving  the  tenure  status 
and  level  of  living  of  the  Indians.   The  claim  was  that 
if  they  had  land  of  their  own  they  would  no  longer  work  for 
the  plantation  owners,  and  the  economy  would  suffer  severely 
(C.  L.  Jones,  1940:172).   Similar  feelings  were  expressed 
at  many  other  points  in  time,  and  throughout  Central  America, 
referring  not  simply  to  Indians  but  to  the  landless  in 
general. 
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The    Social    Function    of  Land 

In  his  study  of  land  tenure  in  Colombia,  Smith 
has  pointed  out  that  "many  of  the  difficulties  seem  to 
have  stemmed  from  the  attempt  to  have  in  effect  simul- 
taneously two  conflicting  philosophies  relative  to  the 
nature  of  property  rights  in  land"  (T.  Lynn  Smith,  1958: 
371;  1967a:81).   On  the  one  hand  there  were  the  legal  claims 
conveyed  by  the  original  land  grant  and  its  transfer  from 
one  party  to  another.   On  the  other  side  there  was  rec- 
ognition as  early  as  1513  that  land  titles,  to  be  valid, 
must  be  confirmed  by  utilization.   Ots  Capdequi  (1945:284) 
goes  to  considerable  length  to  trace  the  development  of 
this  notion  in  royal  decrees,  and  concludes: 

Reflecting  on  the  legal  precepts  taken  together, 
which  regulated  the  private  dominion  and  use  of 
realengo  lands  in  the  Indies,  the  conclusion  is 
evident  that  all  the  legal  doctrine  promulgated  by 
the  Spanish  State  in  this  respect  was  inspired  by 
the  principle  that  private  property  in  the  lands  in 
the  Indies  had    to   fulfill   a    social   function . 

Under  the  Spanish  crown  the  goals  were  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  land  and  colony  by  making  the  land  produce, 
and  also  to  increase  the  tax  revenue  by  raising  the  trib- 
utary capacity  of  the  population.   Ots  Capdequi  adds  (1945: 
286)  : 

If  these  precepts  had  been  faithfully  complied 
with,  the  new  independent  nations  of  America  would 
have  become  sovereign  over  a  soil  where  the  private 
appropriation  of  land  would  not  have  presented  the 
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existence  of  latifundios  nor  have  registered  a  span 
of  land  belonging  to  private  property  which  was  yet 
to  be  cultivated.   And  it  is  well  known  that  the 
reality  has  been  otherwise. 

In  Central  American  Indian  tradition  there  might 

also  be  found  a  basis  for  the  idea  that  private  land  should 

be  put  to  use  in  a  productive  manner.   It  has  already  been 

stated  that  among  the  Mayas  there  was  no  effort  to  monopolize 

land  that  was  not  currently  being  used,  due  to  the  emphasis 

on  the  use    of  land  rather  than  the  more  abstract  idea  of 

"holding"  it.   Squier  (1860:274-275)  visited  Subtiaba,  the 

Indian  barrio    of  Leon,  Nicaragua,  in  1850  and  noted  that 

the  community  owned  lands  by  a  colonial  grant,  for  which 

he  was  shown  the  cedulas.   Land  of  the  community  was  leased 

to  the  inhabitant  in  "sufficient  quantity  to  enable  him  to 

support  himself  and  his  family."   This  practice,  he  reported, 

was  apparently  of  aboriginal  origin, 

for  under  the  ancient  Indian  organization,  the  right 
to    live   was  recognized  as  a  fundamental  principle  in 
the  civil  and  social  system.   No  man  was  supposed 
to  be  entitled  to  more  land  than  the  necessary  to  his 
support;  nor  was  he  permitted  to  hold  more  than  that, 
to  the  exclusion  or  injury  of  others. 

The  basic  foundation  was  available  in  both  Spanish 
and  Indian  tradition,  and  in  the  trying  days  of  the  world 
depression  Central  America  began  to  look  anew  at  the 
possibility  that  landholding  might  require  a  social  con- 
science.  Under  the  Liberal  dictator  Ubico,  Guatemala 
became  the  first  of  the  nations  to  redefine  the  nature  of 
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landholding  in  its  constitution.   The  Charter  of  1879  was 
amended  in  19  35  to  read: 

Art.  16.   The  Authorities  of  the  Republic  are 
instituted  to  maintain  the  inhabitants  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  rights,  which  are:   liberty,  equality,  and 
security  of  the  person,  of  his  honor,  and  his  goods. 

The    social    interest   prevails    over   private    interest . 

It  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  conserve  and 
improve  the  general  conditions  of  existence  and  v/ell- 
being  in  the  Nation,  maintaining  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  country  and  achieving  the  elevation  of  the  level 
of  culture  and  propriety  of  its  inhabitants,  the  increase 
of  public  and  private  wealth,  the  development  of  credit 
and  welfare  and  social  assistance  and  the  cooperation 
of  capital  and  labor.  (Italics  mine.) 

Art.  28.   Property  is  inviolable  and  will  not  be 
the  object  of  confiscation.  .  .  . 

Latifundios    whose    production    is    not   adequate    for 
their    size    and   conditions    will    be    the    object    of  a 
particular    system    of   tax   imposition.       A    law   will 
determine    all    matters    relating    to    this    subject 
(Marinas  Otero,  1958:578-581).  (Italics  mine.) 

The  italics  have  been  added  for  emphasis,  to  show  the  new 

and  important  elements. 

The  following  year  (19  36)  a  tax  law  v/as  passed 
levying  a  special  tax  on  eriales ,    or  uncultivated  or  unused 
properties,  and  on  latifundios  of  4,502  hectares  or  larger 
which  were  an  "obstacle  to  agrarian  development  or  national 
land-division  needs  [necesidades    parcelarias] . "      The  tax 
was  relatively  mild  but  confirmed  that  property  might 
be  subjected  to  a  social  judgment  (Mendez  Montenegro, 
1960:Dec.  Gubernativo  No.  1885,  pages  560-565). 

Since  the  actions  by  Guatemala  in  1935  and  1936, 
each  of  the  nations  of  the  region  has  enacted  constitutional 
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provisions  stipulating  that  property  must  be  made  to 
recognize  social  obligations.^   It  is  sufficient  to  state 
here  that  both  Costa  Rica  (1944)  and  Guatemala  (1949 
and  1951)  have  resorted  to  laws  requiring  owners  to  offer 
unused  land  for  rent  at  stipulated  rates.   In  addition  to 
the  widespread  expropriation  of  idle  land  that  occurred 
in  Guatemala  in  1952-1954,  in  four  of  the  five  countries 
the  powers  of  expropriation  are  readily  available  to  deprive 
the  landowner  of  his  land  if  he  does  not  put  it  to  use. 
To  a  limited  extent  these  powers  have  been  employed.   Also, 
each  of  the  Central  American  nations  except  El  Salvador 
had  enacted  laws  levying  taxes  on  inadequately  cultivated 
land  by  1963. 

It  is  too  early  to  be  sure  of  the  effects  of  these 
social  limitations  on  the  ownership  of  rural  property, 
but  it  is  clear  that  some  restrictions  are  being  enforced 
upon  landowners.   As  demands  for  "social  justice"  continue 
in  the  region  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect   that  limitations 
imiposed  on  the  holding  of  land  in  idleness  will  be  maintained, 
and  that  the  absolute  rights  of  the  proprietor  will  have 
been  somev;hat  reduced. 


^The  progression  of  these  events  is  presented  in 
Appendix  A,  where  the  pertinent  passages  of  the  constitutions 
are  cited,  followed  by  an  indication  of  the  principal  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  to  put  them  into  practice. 
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The  Nature  of  Property  Rights  to  Land  Today 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Spanish  colonial 
era,  the  traditional  ownership  rights  to  land  in  Central 
America  have  been  virtually  absolute — such  that  "they  may 
sell  them,  and  do  with  them  freely  as  they  will  as  a  thing 
of  their  own"  (as  stated  in  a  royal  cedula  about  1513; 
see  Spain,  1791:Libro  IV,  Titulo  XII,  Ley  1).   Today, 
once  ownership  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  title,  the  proprietor 
owes  no  rent  nor  service  that  results  from  his  land.   He 
may  sell  it,  give  it  away,  encumber  it  or  dispose  of  it  by 
will  in  whatever  manner  seems  fitting  to  him.^  Such  full 
property  rights  are  virtually  the  same  as  those  which  are 
designated  by  the  English  term  "in  fee  simple."   The  rights 
thus  enjoyed  are  among  the  most  liberal  in  the  world,  being 
the  type  toward  which  much  of  the  world  is  still  striving 
(see  T.  Lynn  Smith,  1969b :Chapter  3). 

Landowners  in  Central  America  are  everywhere  subject 
to  the  two  principal  claims  maintained  by  the  state:   the 
right  of  eminent  domain  for  purposes  of  public  necessity. 


^There  are  some  limits  on  the  power  to  dispose 
of  property  by  will,  since  the  civil  codes  provide  various 
provisions  by  which  an  estate  must  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  the  testator  was  legally  obligated  to 
support. 
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and  the  right  of  taxation.^   In  addition,  there  are  other 
provisions  of  law  which  affect  property  in  general.   The 
Civil  Code  of  Costa  Rica  specifies,  for  example,  that  a 
property  owner  has  the  obligation  to  allow  passage  to  an 
adjacent  owner  who  lacks  public  access  to  his  land.   He 
must  also  refrain  from  harming  land  of  another  by  such 
acts  as  the  planting  of  trees  or  building  walls  improperly 
Costa  Rica,  1949 :Articles  395-405).   The  new  Guatemalan 
Civil  Code  includes  a  feature  which  condemns  "the  abuse  of 
property  rights.   It  states  that  a  proprietor  may  not  do 
any  act  that  causes  harm  to  other  persons.  ..."  (PAU, 
1965:85) . 

Property  rights  to  the  land  refer  generally  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  only.   Although  the  legal  precepts 
have  varied  over  history,  currently  all  five  countries 
reserve  the  subsoil  rights  to  the  state.   In  many  cases 
even  the  colonial  grants  excluded  mining  rights  from  land 
grants  (Ots  Capdequi,  1945:163).   The  status  of  land  patents 
made  prior  to  the  national  claim  to  the  subsoil  is  not 
entirely  clear.   Also  there  have  been  other  restrictions 


^The  various  principal  constitutional  provisions 
relating  to  landov/nership  and  tenancy  in  each  nation  are 
presented  in  Appendix  B,  but  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  these  represent  only  the  skeleton  on  which  the 
v;hole  body  of  land  laws  are  erected.   The  civil  codes 
and  the  agrarian  and  tax  laws  contain  many  more  detailed 
restrictions  and  limitations.   The  extent  to  which 
provisions  of  law  are  actually  enforced  also  varies  from 
time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 
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placed  in  some  titles,  but  they  constitute  only  a  small 
minority  of  cases  stemming  from  particular  historic  periods. 
One  case  suffices  to  illustrate  the  point.   In  Guatemala 
in  the  1920 's  and  1930 's  the  baldios  sold  to  claimants  bore 
the  stipulation  that  10  per  cent  of  land  must  be  kept  as 
a  forest  reserve,  uncultivated  (for  example,  see  Mendez 
Montenegro,  1960:Dec.  No.  2159,  page  530). 

There  have  also  been  grants  of  land  made  in  less 
than  full  ownership.   The  chief  example  of  this  is  Guatemala, 
where  under  Ubico  and  also  under  Arbenz  grantees  received 
only  the  usufruoto    vitalioio ,    or  lifetime  use,  of  the  land 
parcel  awarded.   Needless  to  say,  this  placed  the  holder 
in  a  position  of  subservience  to  the  state,  since  there  was 
more  fear  of  losing  the  land  so  long  as  the  government  held 
the  strings.   Whetten  (1961:160)  has  said  that  the  peasants 
"became  state  tenants.   The  implications  .  .  .  for  possible 
political  control  appeared  to  be  tremendous."   A  total  of 
86  per  cent  of  grants  under  the  Arbenz  agrarian  reform  were 
limited  to  lifetime  use  (Whetten,  1961:163).   Other  agrarian 
reforms  have  generally  restricted  the  right  to  encumber  or 
alienate  land  awarded  under  the  program  for  up  to  25  years. 
These  prohibitions  eventually  expire,  and  may  be  waived  by 
the  reform  agencies. 

There  are  still  some  lands  held  in  a  community  name 
by  municipios  and  towns.   In  this  case,  of  course,  the  user 
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does  not  have  a  full  title.   His  tenure  may  be  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  or  for  an  indefinite  term  which 
may  include  heritability  of  the  plot.   Generally  these 
lands  are  not  readily  alienated  by  the  local  authorities, 
although  they  may  be  granted  for  family  patrimonies,  or 
small  farms  destined  for  family  support.   In  general  the 
family  patrimonies  are  also  restricted  titles.   They  may 
be  passed  on  undivided,  but  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
encumbered. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  the  requirement 
that  property  "obey"  a  social  function.   Clearly  most 
properties  may  be  said  to  be  held  in  the  equivalent  of 
fee  simple.   On  the  other  hand,  some  parcels  have  already 
been  expropriated  or  had  their  use  modified  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  social  use  clauses,  and  undoubtedly  more  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  provision  in  time.   It  is  too  soon  to  determine 
the  ultimate  importance  of  the  restriction,  but  since  it  has 
spread  throughout  the  region  it  is  a  factor  to  be  considered 
in  the  ownership  of  any  land. 

Tenure  Status  of  Central  American  Agriculturists 

The  second  major  aspect  of  the  sociological  study 
of  land  tenure  consists  in  the  analysis  of  the  tenure  status 
of  the  agricultural  population.   It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
remainder  of  this  chapter  to  determine  the  absolute  and 
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relative  importance  of  each  of  the  forms  of  tenure,  and  to 
clarify  their  significance.   An  effort  also  is  made  to 
indicate  the  broad  trends  that  are  visible  today. 

Since  the  concern  in  this  whole  matter  is  with  the 
families  which  are  dependent  upon  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  for  their  livelihood,  the  first  data  required  are 
those  which  identify  this  segment  of  the  population. 
Unfortunately  at  that  point  the  censuses,  the  only  basic 
sources  of  information  about  the  people  of  any  country, 
break  down.   The  censuses  of  agriculture  invariably  take 
as  their  unit  of  enumeration  the  ex-plotaoion    agropecuaria 
or  production  entity.   Since  these  units  are  intended  to 
be  all  inclusive  with  regard  to  agricultural  production, 
presumably  the  entire  population  working  in  agriculture  is 
dependent  upon  these  explotaciones .   However,  the  censuses 
concentrate  on  the  "producer"  who  is  in  charge  of  each 
explotacion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  gain  adequate  infor- 
mation about  the  other  members  of  the  labor  force  of  these 
explotaciones  agropecuarias . 

The  censuses  of  population  which  were  taken  at  the 
same  time  as  the  agricultural  enumerations  throughout  the 
region  (except  in  Honduras)  do  not  provide  sufficient  in- 
formation on  households  dependent  on  any  of  the  sectors 
of  the  economy.   They  do  present  figures  for  the  number 
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of  "farmers"  and  "farm  laborers"  separately,  but  there  is 
no  provision  for  those  who  fill  both  statuses.   The  re- 
spondent must  choose  one  or  the  other,  and  since  he  is 
generally  counted  wherever  he  is  located  at  the  time  of 
the  census,  he  will  generally  give  the  work  status  he  has 
at  that  time.   Nor  can  one  simply   rely  upon  using  the 
number  of  rural  households  as  being  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture, since  there  are  always  individuals  working  on 
farms  who  live  in  urban  places,  and  rural  residents  who 
work  in  the  towns  and  cities.'^ 

The  writer  has  employed  the  various  forms  of  data 
available  and  estimates  that  there  were  about  1.3  million 
families  dependent  upon  agriculture  in  Central  America  in 
the  earlv  1960 's  (see  Table  9).^   Even  when  available. 


^Costa  Rica,  with  the  smallest  labor  force  in 
the  region,  had  62,540  more  rural  people  working  at  non- 
agricultural  occupations  than  urban  people  working  in 
agriculture.   In  Nicaragua  the  two  residential  areas 
exchanged  nearly  equal  numbers  of  workers. 

'All  estimates  have  been  rounded  to  only  two 
significant  figures,  knowing  that  the  estimating  pro- 
cedures are  rough  and  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
they  are  accurate  even  to  the  extent  of  being  within  one 
per  cent  of  the  reality.   On  the  other  hand  the  original 
census  data,  because  of  their  failure  to  identify  the 
desired  characteristics,  are  farther  from  the  reality 
than  even  the  crude  estimates.   No  effort  has  been  made 
in  these  estimates  to  rectify  the  data  to  a  single  year 
of  reference. 
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Table   9.      Data  employed  in  estimating  the  number  of  households  which 

derive  a  livelihood  from  agricultural  and  pastoral  activities: 

Central  American  countries  in  the  19S0's 


Country 

Household 

Rural 

Agricultural 

Other 

Final 

Heads  Em- 

Dwellings 

Labor  ForceO: 

Data 

Estimate 

ployed  in 

or 

Divided  by 

of 

Agriculture 

Households 

Mean  Labor 

Households 

and  Related 

Force  Members 

Dependent 

Activities'^ 

Per  Household 

on 
Agriculture 

Guatemala 



567,390^ 

540,547 



540,000 

El  Salvador 

— 

275, 258^ 

276,002 



280,000 

Honduras 

185,730 

249, 967^ 

219,056^ 

218,5925 

220,000 

Nicaragua 

129,202 

140, 708^^ 

145,644 



140,000 

Costa  Rica 

100,918 

145, 396^ 

113,630 

112,957/ 

110,000 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1966: El  Salvador,  DGEC, 
1965;  Guatemala,  DGE,  1964 :xix;  1956;  Honduras,  DGEC,  1964a;  1964b;  and 
Nicaragua,  DGEC,  1964;  1965b;  1967a;  and  1967c. 

'-^Farming,  stock  raising,  fishing,  hunting,  and  woodcutting,  and 
related  occupations. 

^Housing  units  reported  in  the  census  of  housing. 

^Census  households,  including  unrelated  persons. 

"Agricultural  labor  force  and  mean  labor  force  members  per  household 
were  divided  separately  for  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  then  summed. 

^This  figure  represents  the  result  of  determining  separately  the 
percentages  of  rural  and  urban  workers  who  were  employed  in  agricultural 
occupations,  and  then  assuming  that  the  same  percentages  of  rural  and  urban 
households  were  dependent  on  agriculture,  and  summing  the  two. 

JThis  figure  represents  the  result  of  separately  dividing  the  popu- 
lation dependent  upon  the  agricultural  industry  (rama  da  actividad  eco'ncmica) 
in  rural  and  urban  areas  by  the  average  size  of  household  in  the  respective 
area,  and  summing  these  figures. 
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data  on  heads  of  households  employed  in  agriculture  raust 
be  inflated  by  an  unknown  number  of  heads  of  household 
who  are  not  employed  at  all  in  order  to  indicate  the  actual 
families  dependent  on  farming  and  stock  raising.   Thus 
this  seemingly  basic  statistic  could  not  be  used  as  it 
existed.   The  number  of  rural  households  served  as  an 
approximate  upper  limit  on  the  potential  number  of  farm 
families,  but  the  actual  estimate  was  made  by  dividing  the 
total  agricultural  labor  force  by  the  mean  number  of  members 
of  households  in  the  economically  active  population. ^ 
Of  the  figures  in  Table  9 /  nearly  half  of  the  farm  families 
are  in  Guatemala,  and  the  number  decreases  with  notable 
regularity  as  one  moves  south  and  east  through  the  region, 
until  finally  Costa  Rica  has  fewer  than  one-tenth  of  the 
farm  families  of  the  entire  area. 

FarmSj    Farm    Operators    and   Farm   Laborers 

The  two  fundamental  categories  of  the  farm  labor 
force  consist  of  farm  operators  and  farm  laborers,  re- 
spectively.  Theoretically  these  are  two  mutually  exclusive 
groupings,  the  former  assuming  the  responsibilities  and 


^Nesman  (1969:81-82)  used  similar  procedures  to 
arrive  at  a  figure  of  142,00  for  Nicaragua,  but  I  have 
rounded  my  estimate  still  further  as  stated  above.   Using 
1950  census  data,  Maturana  (1966:93),  CIDA  (1965:59)  and 
Guillen  Villalobos  (1963:16)  arrived  at  3  different 
estimates  of  this  basic  figure  for  Guatemala,  ranging 
from  391,000  to  426,000  families  in  1950. 
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risks  of  the  economic  management  of  the  operation  of  the 
farm,  and  the  latter  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
operator  without  any  significant  decision-making  role. 
Each  of  these  two  major  classifications  has  many  subtypes 
which  are  the  subject  of  analysis  in  the  next  major  section.^ 

The    probable    number   of   farms    and   farm    Operators . — In 
Central  America  even  the  basic  distinction  betv;een  farm 
operators  and  farm  laborers  is  hard  to  make  because  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  same  individuals  divide  their  efforts 
between  the  operation  of  a  small  parcel  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative, and  the  earning  of  additional  income  as  laborers 
for  others  (T.  Lynn  Smith,  1945b:360;  Adams,  1957:304). 
All  sources  of  data  tend  to  overstate  the  number  of  operators 
by  including  in  this  category  every  individual  who,  with 
even  the  smallest  amount  of  land,  gains  a  part  of  his  live- 
lihood on  land  for  which  he  himself  is  (or  appears  to  be) 
responsible.   This  is  true  of  both  the  population  and 
agricultural  censuses,  but  it  is  particularly  true  of  the 
latter.   Moreover,  those  who  have  made  the  several  studies 
of  the  agricultural  tenure  situation  in  Central  America, 
after  mentioning  that  large  numbers  of  so-called  operators 


^This  basic  division  and  its  subdivisions  have 
been  developed  over  a  period  of  several  decades.   See 
Sorokin,  Zimmerman  and  Galpin,  1930,  1:362  ff.;  and  T. 
Lynn  Smith,  1953:280-285. 
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were  really  laborers,  blithely  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
whole  matter  with  the  original  census  data.   (See,  for  example, 
Whetten,  1961;  Maturana  Medina,  1962;  OAS ,  1963;  CIDA,  1965; 
Marroquin,  1965;  Manger-Cats,  1966;  and  Barraclough  and 
Domike,  1966.   The  sole  exception  is  Nesman,  1969.) 

The  basic  determination  of  the  number  of  farms  (and 
of  farm  operators,  since  each  farm  is  assumed  to  have  one 
operator)  must  rely  upon  the  censuses  of  agriculture.   There 
are  two  basic  problems  with  the  existing  agricultural  cen- 
suses.  On  the  one  hand,  no  meaningful  distinction  is  made 
between  a  genuine  farm  and  a  small  tract  of  land  from  v/hich 
an  agricultural  laborer  supplements  his  earnings.   In  fact 
in  three  of  the  countries  (Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua)  parcels  even  smaller  than  1  manzana  (1.7  acres) 
are  included  among  the  explotaciones  agropecuarias .   Vir- 
tually all  of  these  very  small  units  are  simply  supplementary 
to  their  producers '  main  income  from  farm  labor  (although 
of  course  an  unknown  number  of  cases  rely  largely  on  income 
from  nonfarm  occupations) . 

Only  a  rough  approximation  is  possible,  but  in  this 
study  an  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  number  of 
reported  explotaciones  to  something  reasonably  approaching 
that  of  genuine  farms.   Based  on  my  own  observations  and 
conversations  with  producers  in  all  five  countries,  and 
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also  on  the  detailed  reports  of  many  other  analysts,  I 
have  decided  to  eliminate  arbitrarily  all  explotaciones 
of  less  than  1  manzana  or  1  hectare  in  area  from  the 
number  of  genuine  farms.   In  the  extreme  case  of  El 
Salvador,  this  results  in  the  removal  of  107,054,  or 
nearly  half,  of  the  reported  226,896  explotaciones  of 
1961.   In  addition  to  these  tiny  plots,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  units  of  fewer  than  10  manzanas  are  also  simply 
used  by  farm  workers  to  add  to  their  livelihoods.   Simi- 
larly to  the  procedures  employed  by  Smith  (T.  Lynn  Smith, 
1967a:lll-113)  and  Nesman  (1969:82-86),  I  have  reduced  the 
number  of  places  of  1  to  4  manzanas  by  one-half,  assigning 
equal  numbers  of  these  units  to  the  farm  operator  and  farm 
laborer  categories.   Moreover,  it  is  felt  that  even  in  the 
range  of  5  to  9  manzanas  at  least  as  many  as  one-third  of 
the  units  are  those  of  families  mostly  dependent  upon  paid 
farm  labor  for  their  sustenance  and  therefore  not  quali- 
fied to  be  counted  as  farm  operators.   Accordingly,  the 
reported  number  of  explotaciones  in  this  grouping  has 
been  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  the  official  count  and  the 
remaining  third  has  been  included  among  the  farm  laborer 
households.   There  is  no  question  but  that  even  some  of  the 
larger  places — those  of  10  manzanas  or  more — represent  the 
tracts  of  extremely  poor  land  used  by  agricultural  laborers, 
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but  in  this  rough  adjustment  no  attempt  is  made  to  estimate 
their  number,  which  is  not  large.'' 

The  results  of  these  computations  are  shown  in 
Table  10.   For  the  region  as  a  whole  there  were  approxi- 
mately 530,000  farms  and  a  corresponding  number  of  farm 
operators.   Since  this  figure  is  not  much  more  than  half 
of  the  originally-reported  989,423  explotaciones ,  it  may 
seem  to  be  a  very  drastic  adjustment  indeed.   It  is  exactly 
that,  for  it  shows  how  far  the  statistical  picture  varies 
from  the  every  day  social  reality.   Studies  by  Hill,  Gollas 
Quintero  and  Alfaro  (1964) ,  Alfaro  (1966) ,  Schmidt  (1967) , 
and  Parsons  (1967),  among  others,  indicate  the  considerable 
extent  to  which  farm  "operators"  of  places  under  10 
manzanas  work  off  their  own  parcels  as  agricultural 
laborers.   My  own  observations  throughout  the  area  con- 
firmed this. 


^George  Hill  and  Marion  Loftin  (1961:4-5)  took  the 
reverse  approach  in  their  field  study  for  the  OAS  Mission 
105  in  Honduras.   They  suggested  that  the  agricultural 
census  of  1952  was  deficient  because  they  found  even  more 
small  plots  that  were  used  for  only  a  part  of  the  year  by 
asaluviados     (paid  workers) .   They  wanted  to  have  these 
workers  reclassified  as  operators.   The  plots  were  either 
ejidal,  or  came  from  their  employers,  or  were  simply 
"occupied,"  and  were  generally  under  1  hectare  in  size. 
They  stressed  that  including  these  tiny  parcels  as  farms 
would  show  even  more  strongly  the  problem  of  the  minifundios 
My  judgment  is  just  the  reverse.   Counting  them  as  simply 
laborers  emphasizes  even  more  the  fact  of  their  dependence 
on  employment  by  others  and  their  lack  of  development  as 
significantly  decision-making  farmers. 
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There  is  another  census  shortcoming  which  also 
helps  to  explain  the  overcounting  of  presumed  "operators." 
This  is  the  erroneous  inclusion  of  certain  laborers  who 
are  paid  in  either  a  share  of  the  crop  or  the  use  of  a 
plot  of  land.   In  the  1960  censuses  over  100,000  oolonos 
were  identifiable  among  the  producers  in  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador  and  Costa  Rica.   The  colono  as  used  here  is  a 
farm  laborer  who  is  paid  for  his  work  by  being  allowed  the 
use  of  a  plot  of  m.arginal  land  belonging  to  his  employer. 
Usually  he  is  paid  a  smaller  cash  wage  than  other  workers.^ 
Workers  of  this  type  exist  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  also, 
but  they  are  not  shown  separately  as  a  tenure  class  in  the 
latest  census.   In  addition,  sharecropping  (in  the  sense 
of  a  laborer  who  works  for  the  landholder  and  is  given  a 
share  of  the  resulting  crop  as  his  pay)  is  commonly  counted 
as  a  form  of  rental.   Since  both  of  these  types  of  laborer 
are  commonly  allowed  only  small  plots  of  land  to  v;ork,  many 
of  them  were  eliminated  among  the  persons  excluded  in 
Table  10,  and  no  separate  computation  is  attempted. 

As  a  result  of  these  adjustments  in  the  census 
figures,  it  is  possible  to  affirm  that  on  the  whole  the 
number  of  genuine  farms  and  farm  operators  in  Central 
America  is  considerably  fewer  than  is  commonly  reported, 


^See  the  section  of  this  chapter  on  "Farm  Laborers 
Today"  for  a  more  complete  description  of  the  colono. 
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and  that  a  correspondingly  larger  share  of  the  agricultural 
population  is  dependent  upon  employment  by  others  for  their 
livelihood. 

The    estimated  number   of  farm    laborer   households . — 
The  agricultural  laborers  and  their  families  are  even  more 
difficult  to  quantify  than  are  the  farm  operators,  owing 
again  to  the  concepts  utilized  in  the  agricultural  censuses.^ 
Data  on  agricultural  laborers  are  collected  explotacion- 
by-explotacion  in  the  form  of  questions  about  the  labor 
force  employed  in  farming  and  pastoral  activities.   There 
is  thus  a  great  deal  of  duplication  in  the  enumeration. 
A  man  I  will  call,  Jaime  Quintero,  who  has  2  manzanas  of 
land  which  he  owns,  is  counted  as  a  "producer"  on  his  own 
plot,  and  his  plot  as  an  explotacion.   At  the  same  time  he 
and  his  two  sons  are  also  counted,  correctly,  as  jornaleros 
(day  laborers)  on  the  neighboring  property  of  Roberto 
Cordero,  along  with  some  12  others  including  several 
additional  "producers"  in  their  own  right.   Moreover,  the 
workers  enumerated  may  be  defined  in  many  and  varied  ways. 


^This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  too  extreme  criticism 
of  the  census  planners,  since  they  have  been  attempting  to 
collect  data  which  could  satisfy  the  needs  of  people  with 
many  interests,  and  the  sociological  realities  have  in 
most  cases  not  been  properly  considered  and  included  among 
the  international  recommendations  proposed  for  either  the 
Census  of  the  Americas  or  the  World  Census  of  Agriculture. 
These  recommendations  have  generally  had  great  influence, 
and  meaningful  changes  need  to  occur  at  the  international 
planning  level. 
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Somo  censuses  of  the  region  count  all  those  employed  the 
particular  week  before  the  census,  while  others  are  more 
restrictive  and  limit  those  counted  to  employees  of  at 
least  four  or  six  months  duration  in  the  preceding  year. 
Population  census  statistics  are  no  more  useful.   There- 
fore, it  has  been  necessary  to  assume  that  those  agricul- 
tural families  not  entitled  to  be  numbered  among  the 
operators  are  simply  those  of  farm  laborers.   Table  11 
provides  estimates  of  their  numbers,  based  on  simple  sub- 
traction of  the  families  of  farm  operators  from  all  agri- 
cultural and  stock  raising  households. 

Some  770,000  households  of  Central  America  fall  in 
the  class  of  farm  laborers,  compared  to  the  530,000  oper- 
ator families,  so  that  59  per  cent  of  the  farm  people  of 
the  region  are  basically  dependent  upon  the  farms  of  others 
for  their  livelihood.   On  the  other  hand,  41  per  cent  are 
shown  to  be  reasonably  independent  operators  of  their  own 
farms,  although  this  is  not  to  be  taken  to  suggest  that 
these  are  all  owner   operators.^   The  division  of  both 


^Schulman  (1954:295)  made  a  pioneering  effort  to 
determine  numbers  of  farm  operators  and  laborers  for  all  of 
the  Latin  American  countries.   In  my  judgment,  with  the  bene- 
fit of  both  personal  observation,  and  census  information 
which  was  not  available  when  he  wrote,  his  figures  for 
Central  America  were  far  from  adequate.   He  found  El  Salvador 
to  have  1.9  farm  laborers  for  each  operator  and  ranked  it 
best    in  the  region,  the  ratios  in  the  other  countries 
ranging  up  to  4 . 2  to  1  in  Nicaragua.   Part  of  the  difference 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  worked  with  households  in- 
stead of  individuals,  but  I  have  also  made  many  of  the  sort 
of  corrections  he  said  must  be  made  to  obtain  really 
meaningful  data. 
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Table   11.      Estimates  of  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  households 
deriving  a  livelihood  from  agricultural  and  pastoral  occupations 
whose  heads  were  farm  operators  and  farm  laborers  in  the 
Central  American  Countries  in  the  1960 's 


Country 

Total  Households 

Households 

Households 

Dependent  on 

of  Farm 

of  Farm 

Agriculture 

Operators 

Laborers^ 

and  Related 

Occupations'^ 

-  Number*^ 

Guatemala 

540,000 

200,000 

340,000 

El  Salvador 

280,000 

72,000 

210,000 

Honduras 

220,000 

120,000 

100,000 

Nicaragua 

140,000 

78,000 

62,000 

Costa  Rica 

110,000 

52,000 

58,000 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

1,300,000 

530,000 
-  Per  Cenf^  

770,000 

Guatemala 

100 

37 

63 

El  Salvador 

100 

26 

75 

Honduras 

100 

55 

.  45 

Nicaragua 

100 

56 

44 

Costa  Rica 

100 

47 

53 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 


100 


41 


59 


SOURCE:      Compiled   and  computed   from  data   in  Tables  9   and   10. 

•^Farming,    stock   raising,    fishing,   hunting,    and  woodcutting, 
and  related  occupations. 

^Figure   derived  by  subtracting  the   farm  operator  households 
from  all  households  dependent  on   agriculture   and   related  occupations. 


All    figures    have    been    independently    rounded    to    two 
significant    digits    to    indicate    the    roughness    of    the    esti- 
mates.      As    a    result    of    rounding,     some    figures    do    not    add 
properly    to    the    totals. 
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operators  and  laborers  into  their  various  subcategories  is 
the  next  task  at  hand. 

Fvesent    Tenure    of   Farm   Operators 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  arrangements 
by  which  farm  operators  secure  the  use  of  land,  and  in  the 
relative  security  of  their  tenure.  Although  many  classi- 
fications are  possible,  those  of  T.  Lynn  Smith  (1953:284; 
1967a: 129-144)  and  Schulman  (1956b)  have  been  most  useful 
in  the  analysis  of  land  tenure  classes  in  Central  America. 

The  raw  material  for  this  discussion  comes  from 
the  various  tabulations  of  the  censuses  of  agriculture, 
and  therefore  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  explotaciones 
do  not  closely  correspond  to  the  proper  concept  of  the  farm 
operator  who  exercises  the  independent  management  of  his 
enterprise  and  assumes  the  majority  of  the  economic  risks 
involved.   However,  for  explotaciones  of  10  manzanas  or 
more  it  can  generally  be  assumed  that  these  represent  farm 
operators,  although  it  would  not  be  unusual  for  the  same 
person  to  be  counted  as  the  "producer"  on  several  different 
tracts  he  operated  in  different  municipios. 

In  a  greatly  simplified  form  the  most  recent 
figures  available  are  presented  in  Table  12,  where  the 
information  is  adjusted  to  include  only  those  explotaciones 
of  1  manzana  or  1  hectare  in  minimum  area.   Moreover,  for 
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reasons  already  stated,  the  colonos  have  been  eliminated 
in  the  case  of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  although  the 
same  could  not  be  accomplished  for  the  remaining  three 
nations.   I  refer  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  these 
explotaciones  as  producers  rather  than  operators,  although 
with  the  size  refinements  given  later  in  Table  13  it  is 
possible  to  approximate  operators  to  some  degree. 

Owners    and   part-owners . — The  most  secure  and 
satisfactory  form  of  landholding  is  outright  ownership, 
where  the  operator  has  the  full  control  of  his  operation 
and  can  depend  upon  reaping  the  full  benefits  or  conse- 
quences of  his  managerial  decisions.   Since  he  and  his 
heirs  will  presumably  have  the  land  in  perpetuity  (unless 
choosing  to  dispose  of  it)  he  has  the  greatest  incentive 
to  protect  and  develop  it.   He  will  be  likely  to  plant 
appropriate  crops  and  endeavor  to  control  erosion.   He  . 
will  also  be  more  stimulated  to  upgrade  his  farmstead, 
and  to  improve  his  own  and  his  family's  managerial  skills 
through  the  use  of  extension  service  aids  himself  and 
school  attendance  for  his  children.   Studies  by  Painter 
(1956)  and  Clifford  (1953)  both  show  considerable  evidence 
for  this  from  Costa  Rica. 

The  propietario    or  person  who  operates  a  tract  of 
tierra   propia    (owned  land)  is  the  most  consistently  gathered 
statistic  in  the  censuses — the  one  in  which  there  are  the 
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fewest  variations  of  definition.   Basically  the  owners 
are  defined  as  having  the  legal  rights  conferred  by  a 
document  of  ownership,  although  sometimes  these  papers 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  a  quitclaim  deed  from  a  previous 
claimant  than  what  is  referred  to  in  English  as  a  warranty 
deed.   Except  for  the  many  owners  of  agricultural  land  who 
are  simply  minifundistas ,  gaining  most  of  their  living  by 
farm  labor  on  other  places,  these  persons  are  truly  farm 
operators . ^ 


^ In  Honduras,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  as  well,  there 
are  "communal"  land  holdings  that  qualify  as  private  prop- 
erty in  addition  to  the  usual  individual  holdings.   In 
many  cases  these  are  held  by  the  descendents  of  some  early 
grantee  who  have  agreed  not  to  subdivide  the  property.   In 
other  cases  the  owners  are  residents  of  a  community  who 
have  acquired  lands  as  a  community  but  not  as  ejidos 
granted  as  such  by  the  government  (Adams,  1957:541). 

An  example  noted  by  the  writer  is  a  recent  petition 
for  a  land  title  to  4,286.7  manzanas  (about  7,400  acres)  by 
a  group  of  people  in  the  department  of  Valle  on  behalf  of 
their  Asociacion  de  Campesinos  Pro  Defensa  Territorial. 
They  claimed  to  represent  all    the  1,500  occupants,  who  had 
held  the  land  publicly,  peacefully  and  without  interruption 
for  over  100  years.   They  stated  that  there  were  on  the 
land  10  settlements  with  220  houses  and  five  schools  (from 
a  legal  notice  in  Honduras,  1963-1968 :December  2,  1966). 

This  land  at  the  time  of  the  census  was  probably 
classified  as  "national  land"  in  an  "occupied"  state,  but 
if  the  title  had  been  granted  in  time  it  would  have  become 
tierra  propia,  or  land  with  a  legal  title  held  by  indi- 
viduals. 

The  149  "colonos"  in  the  Costa  Rican  census  are  not 
the  type  of  laborer  colono  about  which  several  comments  have 
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The  tenure  of  the  smaller  producers  tends  to  be 
relatively  insecure  in  every  country  of  the  region,  with 
a  lower  proportion  of  ovv/ner-operated  tracts  of  land  than 
among  the  moderate  and  larger  producers  (Table  13) .   Only 
in  Costa  Rica  was  there  a  high  percentage  of  owners  in  the 
l-to-9  manzana  class.   On  the  other  hand,  the  relative 
number  of  owners  was  very  low  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua, 
and  only  moderate  in  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador.^ 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  for  explotaciones 
of  10  manzanas  or  more  (in  Table  13)  the  proportions  of 
owners  fairly  represent  the  picture  of  owner-operatorship 
in  Central  America  at  the  present  time.   In  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica  the  percentages  are  above  80,  and 
for  the  larger  units  close  to  90  per  cent  are  owners,  which 
is  an  indication  of  a  reasonably  good  and  secure  tenure 
position.   This  is  true  both  of  the  explotaciones  themselves, 


already  been  made.   Instead  the  Costa  Rican  census  counts 
members  of  legally  constituted  agricultural  colonies  as 
colonos  or  "colonists."   Though  these  people  do  not  yet 
have  legal  titles,  they  can  expect  to  do  so  eventually, 
and  I  have  counted  them  among  the  owners.   Their  number  is 
too  small  to  affect  any  of  the  percentages  significantly. 

^Stokes  (1950:24)  said,  "Almost  all  Hondurans  own 
land,  and  liberal  agrarian  laws  make  it  possible  for  non- 
landowners  to  obtain  acreage  suitable  for  agriculture  or 
cattle  raising,  regardless  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  applicant."   From  my  observation  I  cannot  see  where  he 
could  have  gotten  this  impression,  although  I  grant  that 
there  had  been  no  agricultural  census  when  he  wrote. 
Apparently  he  took  the  laws  at  face  value  and  did  not 
probe  further. 
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and  of  the  area  of  land  included  within  them.   In  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  is  far 
less  adequate.   Although  some  of  the  196  6  data  for  Honduras 
are  still  lacking,  both  of  these  nations  present  a  picture 
of  a  minority  of  owner-producers  in  the  10-manzana  and 
larger  sizes.   That  this  is  partly  due  to  problems  in  the 
system  of  title  legalization  and  land  registration  does 
not  lessen  the  serious  lack  of  security  endured  by  many 
farm  operators. 

A  suggestion  of  the  varying  importance  of  owner- 
operated  explotaciones  in  Central  America  is  presented  as 
Figure  9.   In  this  figure  the  owner  and  part-owner  explo- 
taciones of  1  manzana  or  more  have  been  combined,  and  divided 
by  the  most  uniform  base  population  available.   The  base 
data  are  all  males  employed  in  agricultural  occupations  in 
each  major  civil  division  in  Central  America.   These  two  sets 
of  figures,  the  first  from  the  agricultural  census,  the  second 
from  the  enumeration  of  the  population,  make  it  possible  to 
have  a  reasonably  standardized  index  of  owner-operatorship 
on  a  geographic  basis.   It  is  readily  apparent  that  highland 
Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  stand  out  as  the  two  major  areas  in 
which  owner-operated  units  are  quite  important.   In  contrast, 
in  the  Pacific  coastal  regions  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  where  cotton  plantations  were  booming 
at  the  time  of  the  censuses,  the  case  was  very  much  otherwise, 
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NUMBER    OF   OWNER-OPERATED    EXPLOTACIONES 
PER    100   MALES   IN  AGRICULTURE 


15  -  19.9 


30  AND  OVER 


Figure  9.      Number  of  owner-operated  explotaciones  per  100  males 
employed  in  agricultural  occupations,  by  major  civil  divisions:   Central 
America  in  the  1960's.   (Data  compiled  and  computed  from  Guatemala,  DGE, 
1966:Cuadro  11,  and  1968:Cuadros  5,  5-1,  6,  and  6-1;  El  Salvador,  DGEC, 
1965:Cuadros  23-37,  and  1967:Cuadro  31;  Honduras,  DGEC, 
cind  1967:Cuadro  1  for  each  department;  Nicaragua,  DGEC, 
and  1966:Tabla  27;  and  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1966:Cuadro  9, 
8.) 


1964b :Cuadro  5, 
1967c :Tabla  37 
and  1965a: Cuadro 
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as  it  was  also  in  the  vast  and  relatively  little-developed 
areas  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  (and  the  banana  plantation 
areas) . 

Administrators    or   managers . — A  considerable  number 
of  the  larger  explotaciones  in  Central  America  are  under  the 
direction  and  administration  of  hired  farm  managers,  while 
the  census-designated  "producer"  lives  in  a  distant  city 
fully  occupied  in  other  business  or  professional  pursuits. 
This  is  true  throughout  the  region,  and  I  suspect  that  if 
data  were  available  it  would  be  found  that  well  over  half  of 
all  agricultural  and  pastoral  units  of  1,000  or  more  manzanas 
are  run  in  this  fashion.   For  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  admin- 
istrators were  in  charge  of  67  and  80  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  explotaciones  of  1,280  and  1,000  manzanas  or  more  at 
the  latest  census. 

These  administrators  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
group  of  highly  trained  professional  managers,  although  some 
of  them  are  that,  particularly  in  the  highly  commercial 
banana  plantations,  and  in  some  of  the  cotton  and  coffee 
farms  as  well.   Many  are  more  like  the  48-year-old  man  whom 
I  interviewed  as  the  "administrator"  of  a  70-manzana  farm  in 
the  department  of  Cabanas  in  El  Salvador.   Neither  he  nor  his 
wife  had  ever  been  to  school,  nor  could  they  read  or  write. 
Two  of  their  three  sons  were  agricultural  laborers,  the 
third  a  porter  in  the  city.   The  farm  was  very  traditionally 
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run  with  9  manzanas  in  sugar  cane  and  most  of  the  rest  in 
pasture  for  the  10  oxen  and  one  cow.   There  was  a  small 
amount  of  hybrid  corn  (1-1/2  manzanas)  on  which  it  v/as  nec- 
essary to  use  fertilizer.   Otherwise  the  operation  was 
elementary  plow  culture  with  several  part-time  laborers  to 
plow,  and  to  cut  and  haul  the  cane.   The  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  administrator  was  not  his  training  but  his 
honesty  and  dependability. 

By  contrast,  on  a  6 , 000-manzana  cotton  plantation 
on  the  coast  of  El  Salvador  the  administrator  was  a  univer- 
sity graduate  ingeniero   agronomo ,    or  agronomist.   The  prop- 
erty belonged  to  one  of  the  nation's  top  industrialists, 
and  the  farm  was  one  of  the  most  technologically  advanced 
in  Central  America.   The  labor  force  consisted  of  5,000 
laborers  at  the  peak  of  the  season,  assisted  by  46  tractors, 
250  oxen  (for  the  wet  areas  where  tractors  could  not  work) , 
200  horses  for  field  supervisors,  two  spray  planes  with 
full-time  pilots.   This  man  had  his  hands  full  with  all  sorts 
of  details  and  records  to  be  kept.   I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  he  had  studied  management  itself,  in  addition  to 
technical  agriculture,  but  certainly  he  was  an  unusually 
well-qualified  administrator. 

The  agricultural  censuses  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica 
are  the  only  ones  to  identify  the  farms  operated  by  adminis- 
trators, although  they  do  so  not  as  a  form  of  tenure  but  as 
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an  entirely  separate  bit  of  information.   A  summary  of  this 
information  by  several  sizes  of  explotaciones  is  given  in 
Table  14.   It  can  be  assumed  that  a  great  majority  of  admin- 
istrators manage  property  fully  owned  by  the  producer,  al- 
though in  the  largest  sizes  in  Guatemala  a  greater  area  is 
operated  by  administrators  than  is  held  in  ownership,  so 
this  must  be  borne  in  mind.   The  much  greater  importance  of 
administrators  in  Costa  Rica  may  be  partly  due  to  a  difference 
in  definition  which  possibly  permits  a  broader  class  of 
workers  to  be  counted  as  administrators  than  in  Guatemala. 

Renters . — ^The  renter  or  tenant  category  is  the  least 
consistently  defined  major  land  tenure  classification  in  the 
censuses.   Very  few  explotaciones  above  10  manzanas  utilized 
rented  lands,  and  among  the  units  under  that  size  the  prob- 
lem of  identifying  and  distinguishing  genuine  farm  operators 
from  laborers  is  great.   Table  13  presents  as  much  tenure 
detail  as  the  censuses  provide,  showing  the  wide  variation 
in  schema.   In  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  agricul- 
tural laborers  who  are  paid  by  the  operator  with  a  plot 
to  farm  for  foodstuffs  are  included  among  producers,  and  in 
Nicaragua  they  are  considered  to  be  renters  paying  for  land 
in  "services."   Most  similar  persons  in  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador  are  categorized  as  colonos.   In  Costa  Rica  and 
El  Salvador,  the  "renter"  category  includes  only  those  who 
pay  either  cash  or  in  specie,  but  not  other  forms  of  tenancy. 
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Table   14.      Absolute  and  relative  numbers  of  explotaciones  agropecuarias 

managed  by  administrators,  and  absolute  and  relative  amounts  of 

farmland  in  such  explotaciones,  by  size  of  explotacion: 

Guatemala,  1964,  and  Costa  Rica,  1963 


Explotaciones 

Managed  by 

Land 

Managed  by 

Size 

Administrators 

Administrators 

(Manzanas) 

Number 

Per 

Cent  of  All 

Area 

Per  Cent  of  All 

Explotaciones 

(M 

anzanas) 

Manzanas  in 

in  Size  Group 

Size  Group 

3,254 

Guatemala: 

1964 

All  Sizes^ 

0.9 

1 

,635,685 

34.1 

1-4.9 

453 

0.2 

910 

0.2 

5-9.9 

98 

0.2 

687 

0.2 

10-53.9 

432 

1.0 

14,114 

1.6 

64-639.9 

1,505 

19.2 

375,228 

28.7 

640-1,279.9 

301 

53.6 

271,771 

55.0 

1,280  and  Over 

261 
10,844 

67.3 

Costa  Rica: 

972,858 
1963 

76.0 

All  Sizes 

16,8 

1 

,848,361 

48.4 

1-5.9 

2,967 

14.1 

8,293 

13.8 

6-9.9 

1,020 

14.9 

7,613 

15.0 

10-49.9 

3,141 

13.8 

73,788 

13.7 

50-99.9 

1,244 

17.2 

85,782 

17.5 

100-499.9 

1,774 

30.9 

378,316 

34.8 

500-999,9 

361 

60.6 

241,997 

61.4 

1,000  and  Over 

337 

30.4 

1 

,052,572 

88.4 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Guatemala,  DGE,  1968:Cuadros  1  and  5; 
and  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965:Cuadro  15. 


^"All  sizes"  for  Guatemala  includes  204  administrators  of  places  of 
less  than  1  manzana  not  included  in  the  size  breakdown.   The  explotacion 
base  for  the  percentages  for  Guatemala  excludes  colonos  in  both  units  and 
land  area. 
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In  every  country  some  persons  who  would  be  called  "share- 
croppers" in  the  United  States,  and  who  are  recognized  as 
laborers  paid  by  a  share  of  the  crop  instead  of  cash,  are 
included  as  renters.   Generally  the  latter  have  only  small 
tracts  of  land,  and  therefore  do  not  figure  when  the  places 
of  10  manzanas  or  more  are  under  consideration. 

Almost  universally  rentals  are  for  either  a  crop 
season  (often  less  than  a  year)  or  for  one  year.   Contracts 
for  longer  than  a  year  definitely  are  not  the  rule,  although 
in  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  such  agreements  are  common,  and 
there  is  often  an  understood  option  to  renew.   Most  agree- 
ments for  small  tracts  are  strictly  oral,  lacking  any 
written  form  to  provide  security  for  the  tenant.   For 
larger  areas,  and  particularly  where  the  renter  operates 
on  a  credit  basis,  careful  contracts  are  standard.   Maturana 
Medina  (1962:371)  found  in  a  survey  of  the  Pacific  region 
of  Nicaragua  that  of  49  farm  renters,  15  had  written  con- 
tracts, 33  had  agreements  for  less  than  a  year,  and  only  22 
had  cash  contracts.   The  United  Fruit  Company  (Tela  Railroad 
Company)  in  Honduras  recently  negotiated  a  renewed  contract 
for  the  rental  of  12,802.4  hectares  of  national  land  for  a 
term  of  25  years,  beginning  in  1964.   The  contract  is  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  company,  and  in  this  case  not 
only  is  there  a  detailed  contract,  but  it  had  to  be  approved 
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by  the  Jefe  de  Gobierno,  Oswaldo  Lopez  Arellano,  before  it 
could  become  effective  (Honduras,  1963-1968 lAugust  12  and 
13,  1966). 

In  undeveloped  but  potentially  valuable  areas  of 
every  country  except  El  Salvador,  the  writer  found  that 
some  large  landowners  rented  land  to  campesinos  for  one 
year  solely  (from  the  owners '  point  of  view)  to  get  the 
land  cleared  for  pastures  or  cropland.   Frequently  the 
charge  for  the  land  is  not  great,  but  the  tenant  must  leave 
the  area  planted  to  pasture  grass  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  tenant  in  such  a  situation  starts  with  more  or  less 
dense  forest,  clears  it  sufficiently  with  hand  tools,  and 
grows  and  harvests  two  or  possibly  three  crops.   At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  knows  he  must  move  on  and  repeat  the 
process  on  another  tract,  either  on  the  same  property  or 
elsewhere.   The  practice  has  been  particularly  common  in 
Guatemala,  where  both  Ladinos  and  Indians,  whose  very  tiny 
tracts  in  the  highlands  are  too  small  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies, have  sought  this  means  of  enlarging  their  income. 
(Parsons,  1967,  gives  an  excellent  treatment  of  this,  as 
does  Adams,  1957:305.   See  also  Salazar  N.,  1962:243.) 

The  writer  feels  he  lacks  the  necessary  information 
to  attempt  to  adjust  the  data  on  renters  so  as  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  independent  operators,  on  the  one  hand. 
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or  the  real  laborer  status  of  others.^   It  is  certain  that 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  designated  as  renters  are 
half-hands  or  others  who  work  for  a  share  of  the  crops. 
On  the  other  hand  in  many  areas  there  are  genuine  renters, 
paying  a  tenth,  a  fifth,  or  a  quarter  of  the  produce  in 
rental.   Adams  (1957:543)  found  that  "sharecropping"  or 
payment  in  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  crop  was  in  decline 
in  Honduras  in  1955,  and  I  believe  this  could  be  generally 
said  of  the  region  as  a  form  of  rental.        (It  is  still 
common  as  a  form  of  obtaining  labor,    however,  perhaps 
because  it  gives  the  laborer  a  semblance  of  being  a  farmer 
instead  of  just  a  wage-earner.)   Instead  of  shares,  most 
rentals  seem  to  be  based  on  a  fixed  payment  either  in  cash 
or  specie.   Obviously  this  form  of  rental  is  more  onerous 
for  the  tenant,  since  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the 
harvest  he  is  committed  to  a  fixed  payment.   (See  Martinez 
Arguera,  1956:82,  for  a  vigorous  complaint  about  this 
practice  in  El  Salvador.) 

Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  having  land  which 
one  may  use  independently  instead  of  simply  laboring  for 


^Nesman  (1969:89)  did  attempt  this  for  Nicaragua, 
and  in  the  process  he  reduced  the  reported  renters  from 
nearly  13,000  to  only  4,000.   The  proportion  of  laborers 
among  the  so-called  renters  may  be  nearly  as  high  else- 
where, although  he  had  to  remove  colonos  also,  and  in 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  these  are  already  separate. 
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others  is  captured  by  Reina  (1960:85)  in  his  account  of 

Chinautla,  Guatemala: 

The  fact  that  land  in  the  coastal  area  is  avail- 
able and  that  much  of  the  crop  planning  can  be  done 
by  the  individual  who  leases  it,  has  given  to  the 
Chinautlecos   the  feeling  of  security  as  possessors. 
The  Chinautleco  talks  about  "my  land  {mi    terreno)    on 
the  coast."   In  the  meantime  he  experiences  the  pres- 
tige of  a  man  with  property,  and  enjoys  the  opportunity 
to  talk  of  his  mozos    [workers] ,  his  associations  with 
the  coastal  finquero ,    and  the  use  of  modern  means  of 
transporting  corn  to  Chinautla  [truck] . 

To  the  people  of  Chinautla  even  though  the  rented 
land  did  not  provide  the  security  of  ownership,  it  was 
enormously  better  than  being  landless:  "Milpa    is  still  of 
such  high  value  that  the  landless  individual  experiences 
indescribable  shame  ..."  (Reina,  1960:97). 

Ej-idatarios    and   communal    lands. — Technically  the 
ej idatario    is  the  operator  of  land  ceded  to  him  by  the 
authorities  of  a  municipio  or  county-like  unit  of  local 
government.   The  ownership  of  the  land  is  held  by  the  gov- 
ernmental unit,  and  the  usual  practice  is  to  charge  a  canon 
or  fee  for  its  use,  although  this  varies  (Adams,  1957:169, 
303,  541-542).   In  theory  the  ejidos  are  subject  to  reallo- 
cation whenever  circumstances  require  it  for  the  good  of 
all  eligible  residents,  or  when  land  is  neglected.   In 
practice  these  lands  tend  to  be  assigned  perpetually — a 
particular  plot  to  a  given  family,  with  the  rights  of 
heritability — so  long  as  the  social  interest  of  the  com- 
munity is  served.   In  some  areas  of  Nicaragua  Adams  reports 
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that  tradition  has  so  strongly  established  individual 
rights  to  tracts  of  such  land  that  the  authorities  have 
only  the  right  to  collect  the  canon,  but  cannot  remove 
the  holder,  who  may  use  it,  abuse  it,  or  pass  on  his  right 
to  someone  else  by  a  bill  of  sale  (Adams ,  1957: 169 ;  see 
also  Nesman,  1969:87). 

The  e j ido  system  sounds  quite  democratic,  with  the 
use  of  public  land  being  apportioned  among  the  residents, 
and  redistributed  as  needed.   However,  as  always  when 
dealing  with  people  whose  political  and  economic  powers 
are  unequal,  the  possession  of  the  land  tends  to  be  divided 
unequally  in  many  cases.   Some  latifundios  definitely  con- 
sist of  ejido  lands.   Ejidatarios  do  tend  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  rented  lands  obtained  from  private  owners. 
The  ejido  landholders  usually  have  more  secure  tenure  and 
therefore  the  operator  has  more  incentive  to  develop  such 
lands  rationally. 

In  Central  America,  Honduras  is  the  only  country 
strongly  maintaining  the  ejido  system  of  landholding,  the 
others  having  attempted  to  replace  this  form  of  holding 
with  private  ownership  during  the  last  century.   Costa  Rica 
and  El  Salvador  appear  to  have  successfully  eliminated 
ejidos,  and  in  Guatemala  they  are  not  very  extensive.   In 
some  cases  in  Guatemala  the  substantial  effect  of  ejidal 
land  has  been  maintained  by  placing  all  the  land  of  a 
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conimunity  in  a  private  name  for  legal  purposes  (to  satisfy 
the  presidential  decrees  of  Barrios  and  his  successors) , 
but  with  control  being  retained  by  the  coromunity  (Hill  and 
Gollas,  1968:30-31).   At  any  rate,  this  practice  was  found 
in  four  municipios  in  Totonicapan. 

Guatemalan  census  figures  show  that  most  ejidal  or 
"comunero"  holders  have  less  than  10  manzanas  (many  under 
1  manzana) ,  and  that  collectively  they  control  only  a  very 
small  share  of  the  land  (see  Table  13a) •   Presumably  during 
the  1950 's  much  of  the  remaining  ejido  land  was  distributed 
to  individuals  by  agrarian  reform  measures,  but  the  reform 
was  abortive,  and  the  1964  census  counted  slightly  more 
comuneros  than  were  shown  in  1950,  although  the  land  area 
so  held  declined  slightly  (Guatemala,  DGE ,  1968,  Cuadro  5; 
Villacorta  Escobar,  1952:74),   Villacorta  also  suggested 
in  his  commentary  on  the  1950  census  that  many  "comuneros" 
call  themselves  that  without  any  proper  right  to  do  so, 
perhaps  meaning  that  they  are  really  squatters,  though  he 
does  not  say  what  other  tenure  they  might  hold  (p.  7  6) . 

Honduran  census  figures  for  1966  show  30  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  land  in  units  under  100  manzanas  was  ejidal. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  all  farmland  registered  was  in 
holdings  of  100  manzanas  or  more,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  discovery  of  Hill  and  Loftin  cited  above  regarding 
grants  of  large  areas  of  ejidos  to  individuals  who  rerent 
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it  to  small-scale  tenants  at  up  to  80  times  its  original 
annual  cost  to  the  legitimate  grantees.   Real  ejido  lands 
thus  sometimes  are  counted  for  census  purposes  as  rented 
lands  since  they  have  been  sublet  by  the  ejidatario. 

This  again  points  up  the  fact  that  the  Central 
American  census  custom  of  counting  the  land  of  sharecrop- 
ping  laborers  or  colonos  as  if  they  were  independent  farms 
does  not  accord  with  the  real  facts  of  the  control  of  land. 
The  extent  to  which  large  landowners  and  the  holders  of 
large  concessions  of  public  terrain  control  the  lives  of 
masses  of  campesinos  is  effectively  masked,  and  the  latter 
are  made  to  appear  independent  when  in  reality  they  are 
not.  ^ 

It  must  be  mentioned  also  that  the  tracts  in  the 
category  of  "national  lands"  in  Honduras  are  sometimes 
acquired  in  the  same  manner  as  ejido  terrain,  the  differ- 
ence being  principally  that  their  acquisition  must  be 
sought  from  the  departmental  authorities  rather  than  from 
the  municipio.   Since  the  category  of  national  lands 


^Some  of  the  censuses  included  a  table  for  ascer- 
taining land  area  and  tenure  which  required  the  listing  of 
all  land  in  the  particular  district  owned  or  held  by  the 
producer,  and  then  provided  a  line  for  subtraction  of  any 
such  land  he  rented  out  or  allotted  for  the  use  of  workers, 
Such  land  was  to  be  claimed  by  these  others  instead  of  the 
original  holder.   It  would  be  valuable  to  analyze  this 
information  to  learn  to  what  extent  it  showed  the  concen- 
tration of  real  control  of  additional  land  through  land- 
lordism. 
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includes  most  of  the  territory  that  is  neither  private  nor 
ejidal,  a  great  many  of  the  344,215  manzanas  reported  in 
this  class  are  probably , occupied  by  squatters.   The  census 
authorities  thought  it  wise  to  count  all  national  land 
together  without  distinguishing  whether  the  nature  of  the 
claim  was  legal  or  extralegal  (Honduras,  DGEC,  1965:15-17). 
Thus  no  one  knows  what  portion  of  this  land  should  be 
classed  as  being  under  the  control  of  squatters. 

Nicaragua  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  ejido  lands  are  in  large  tracts.   Over  60  per  cent 
of  the  municipio-owned  lands  there  are  in  holdings  of  100 
or  more  manzanas.   In  this  case  the  ejido  system  apparently 
is  not  successful  in  providing  security  of  tenure  for  the 
average  members  of  communities  of  this  type.   Perhaps  the 
fact  that  many  Nicaraguan  ejidatarios  are  large  holders 
explains  why  Adams  found  that  municipio  councils  often 
were  unable  to  redistribute  the  control  of  their  land  as 
circumstances  might  warrant. 

In  some  of  the  predominantly  Indian  municipios  of 
Guatemala  the  ejido  type  of  landholding  has  proved  to  be 
fairly  secure  and  equitable.   In  these  areas  no  powerful 
minority  has  monopolized  the  land.   In  contrast,  however, 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  have  many  places  in  which  only  a 
few  of  the  powerful  have  benefited.   Apparently  little 
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effort  has  been  made  to  see  that  the  distribution  of  rights 
to  ejidos  would  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  all  resi- 
dents. 

In  the  past  the  effort  to  convert  the  ejidos  into 
private  property  has  been  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  very 
people  who  depended  upon  them.   Nevertheless,  it  appears  to 
this  writer  that  some  reform  is  required  to  distribute  the 
rights  to  such  land  in  family-sized  tracts.   If  the  lands 
were  reapportioned  in  ownership,  however,  some  method  would 
need  to  be  provided  for  replacing  the  revenue  which  the 
municipios  would  lose.   Preferably  such  an  end  would  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  local  property  tax  on  all  land 
within  the  bounds  of  the  municipio. 

Squatters . — In  every  country  of  the  region  there 
is  a  definite  problem  of  the  simple  "occupation"  or  appro- 
priation of  land  for  the  establishment  of  f arms . ^   The 
extent  of  the  problem  is  unknown,  however,  since  the  cen- 
suses are  not  able  to  deal  with  this  type  of  tenure  ade- 
quately.  Indeed  in  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  they  have 
chosen  to  group  the  squatters  in  with  various  other  unspec- 
ified tenure  types  rather  than  to  try  to  obtain  specific 
information  on  illegal  occupants. 


'a  common  term  for  squatters  throughout  the  region 
is  ooupantes    or  "occupants."   The.  term  is  used  in  this 
section  in  that  same  sense. 
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The  number  of  identified  squatters  with  1  manzana 
or  more  of  land  for  all  of  Central  America,  according  to 
the  latest  censuses,  was  only  22,000,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  these  were  in  Nicaragua  (see  Table  12) .   However,  this 
number  is  a  tremendous  understatement,  for  in  the  same  year 
as  Costa  Rica's  census  was  reporting  1,597  users  "without 
permission,"  its  Institute  de  Tierras  y  Colonizacion  (Land 
and  Land  Settlement  Institute — ITCO)  identified  some  20,000 
cases  of  squatting,  colloquially  referred  to  as  pardsitos 
(Costa  Rica,  ITCO,  1963c:34).   At  that  time  some  15,000  of 
the  squatters  were  on  private  property  and  about  5,000  on 
state  land  (much  of  which  had  been  bought  by  the  nation  in 
an  "occupied"  condition  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  pri- 
vate owners  out  of  trouble) .   The  most  extreme  case  in  Costa 
Rica  at  that  time  was  the  Hacienda  Miravalles  in  Bagaces, 
Guanacaste.   The  hacienda  controlled  38,000  hectares,  with 
23,000  fully  owned  by  the  proprietors.   In  1962  it  was  re- 
ported to  have  3,000  families  occupying  some  13,400  hectares 
of  its  land,  and  that  they  had  such  permanent  establishments 
as  a  school,  church,  movie  house  and  stores  (Salazar  N., 
1962:137).   Some  of  these  squatters  were  relatively  large- 
scale  operators  of  mechanized  farms  of  from  600  to  700 
hectares.   On  the  other  hand,  the  1963  census  recorded  only 
337  squatter  explotaciones  in  that  canton  and  only  26  more 
in  the  three  surrounding  jurisdictions.   These  337  units 
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did  embrace  a  large  amount  of  land,  however,  a  total  of 
10,936  hectares,  or  10.4  per  cent  of  all  the  farmland  in 
the  canton  (Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965:Cuadros  2  and  4).^ 

Among  other  fincas  in  Costa  Rica  reported  as  having 
large  numbers  of  "occupants"  were  San  Juanillo  (300  fami- 
lies) ,  Jesus  Maria  (114),  La  Lola  (101),  and  Penshurst  (80). 
The  figures  are  taken  from  various  reports  of  the  Institute 
(Costa  Rica,  ITCO,  1963a  and  1963b)  and  from  personal  inter- 
views with  personnel  of  the  Institute,  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  and  others. 
These  do  not  include  extensive  tracts  still  owned  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  that  are  also  thoroughly  infested  with 
parasites,  nor  many  other  farms  yet  to  be  studied  at  the 
time  of  my  visits. 

Many  occupants  are  actually  speculators  who  obtain 
land  by  "invasion"  and  then  sell  their  rights  to  others  who 
come  later.   Salazar  (1962:97)  demonstrates  how  some  rela- 
tively wealthy  people  hire  others  to  "homestead"  land  for 
them  in  just  this  fashion.   From  alphabetical  lists  of  the 


^Of  the  two  best  explanations  for  the  discrepancy, 
either  that  the  census  simply  missed  many  explotaciones , 
or  that  the  producers  reported  some  different  tenure  status, 
the  latter  is  far  more  likely.   This  is  because  the  explo- 
taciones included  in  the  census  equalled  104  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  area  of  the  canton,  according  to  the  Instituto 
Geografico  de  Costa  Rica  (Costa  Rica,  IGCR,  1960) . 
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squatters  ITCO  had  surveyed  on  several  properties  I  noted 
an  example  of  a  squatter  who  I  assumed  was  genuinely  at- 
tempting to  establish  himself  as  a  farmer.   Juan  Arguello 
Valenciano  held  three  parcels  in  Finca  Reventazon.   He 
has  purchased  the  rights  to  the  first  of  these  in  1941  and 
to  the  last  in  1962.   He  also  held  two  parcels  in  Finca 
Cacao  and  one  in  Finca  Germania,  for  a  grand  total  of  53 
manzanas  of  land,  all  of  which  he  had  obtained  from  earlier 
claimants.   His  claims  are  all  on  old  United  Fruit  Company 
lands  in  Limon  Province  which  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
state.   Eventually  the  nation  planned  to  give  titles  to 
claimants  such  as  Arguello.   In  the  meantime,  however, 
they  lack  security  of  tenure  and  have  no  access  to  credit 
on  reasonable  terms.   Furthermore,  most  such  claims  are  in 
economically  backward  areas  where  effective  public  services 
generally  are  lacking. 

Nicaragua  also  reported  that  squatters  definitely 
constitute  a  problem.   The  1963  census  identified  nearly 
16,000  cases,  and  the  Institute  Agrario  de  Nicaragua  (IAN) 
(1968b:17)  stated  that 

the  occupation  of  land  without  any  legal  title  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Nicaraguan  countryside.   When 
these  occupations  are  found  on  private  property  then 
an  inevitable  conflict  arises,  the  solution  to  which 
in  many  cases  proves  to  be  the  acquisition  [by  the 
state]  of  the  necessary  land  to  establish  the  campesino 
and  his  family  on  the  farm. 

The  report  of  IAN  goes  on  to  name  25  cases  of  conflicts 
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between  owners  and  occupants  in  which  the  Institute  had 
intervened  during  1966,  and  indicates  that  there  also  were 
others.   The  study  of  Nicaragua  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (1953:310)  indicated 
that  squatters  made  up  a  very  considerable  share  of  the 
small  producers  of  food  crops.   The  census  data  gathered 
a  decade  later  bear  this  out. 

As  previously  stated,  the  1966  Honduran  census 
conceals  the  existence  of  many  squatters  by  not  reporting 
those  on  national  and  ejido  lands.   The  1952  census  reported 
that  11  per  cent  of  the  explotaciones ,  containing  over 
5  per  cent  of  the  farmland,  were  run  by  squatters.   More- 
over, many  persons  in  Tegucigalpa  and  in  the  countryside 
agreed  that  squatting  still  was  common  in  1963,  especially 
on  the  north  coast  on  or  near  lands  of  the  banana  companies. 
Regarding  the  United  Fruit  Company  lands,  no  company  offi- 
cials would  give  me  any  estimate  of  the  extent  of  squatting 
on  the  abandoned  plantations,  but  one  technician  inadver- 
tently showed  me  extensive  areas  that  had  been  taken  over 
by  them.   The  company  was  probably  reluctant  to  discuss 
the  matter  because  of  the  newly-enacted  Agrarian  Reform 
Law.   The  Organization  of  American  States'  Mission  105 
reported  the  incidence  of  squatters  was  generally  high  in 
the  less  developed  and  more  pioneering  areas  of  the  coun- 
try (OAS,  1963,  1:72) . 
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For  El  Salvador  no  numerical  data  pertaining  to 
squatting  were  found,  but  Jaime  Chacon,  a  high  official  of 
the  Instituto  de  Colonizacion  Rural  (ICR) ,  reported  to  me 
personally  that  there  were  many  cases  (personal  conference, 
August  18,  1963)  .   These  occur  usually  on  privately-owned 
haciendas  which  the  proprietors  have  left  virtually  unused. 
Robert  Hardee,  United  States  AID  adviser  to  the  Presidential 
Office  of  Planning,  said  that  he  suspected  the  large  number 
of  explotaciones  under  "other"  tenure  arrangements  in  the 
census  reports  indicated  that  squatting  was  increasing 
(personal  conference,  August  12,  1963).   A  notorious  ex- 
ample is  the  11, 000-hectare  Hacienda  El  Encantado.   It  had 
many  illegal  occupants,  and  its  owner  was  able  to  sell  it 
to  the  state's  Instituto  de  Colonizacion  Rural  (ICR)  in 
1956  to  resolve  his  problem.   Torres  (1961:30)  indicates 
that  similar  occupations  have  occurred  on  "several"  of  the 
largest  "latifundios"  of  the  country  where  the  soil  was 
not  excellent  and  the  owner  was  not  attempting  to  have  the 
land  "properly  cultivated." 

In  Guatemala  the  final  reports  of  the  agricultural 
censuses  in  both  1950  and  1964  grouped  occupants  with  other 
classes  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  determine 
their  nxiinbers.   However,  the  preliminary  reports  of  1950 
data  (Guatemala,  DGE,  1952:40)  gave  the  number  as  13,468, 
of  which  10,7  82  were  1  manzana  or  larger.   Only  32  were 
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64  manzanas  or  over,  but  one  of  these  was  in  the  3,200-to- 
6,399  manzana  class.   Altogether  they  accounted  for  only 
slightly  over  1  per  cent  of  the  land  area.   It  is  certain 
that  these  figures  also  understate  the  incidence  of 
squatting,  but  no  one  knows  how  much. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  emphatically  that  tradition- 
ally and  legally  squatting  has  been  the  recognized  means  of 
"homesteading"  the  public  lands  of  Central  America.   On  such 
lands  the  occupants  could  claim  titles  of  ownership  after  10 
years  of  proven  residence  and  cultivation.   Recent  laws  have 
tended  to  reduce  the  time  required  to  as  little  as  three 
years.   Generally  it  has  been  legal  to  squat  on  private 
lands  as  well,  so  long  as  the  owner  did  not  have  his  prop- 
erty fenced  or  clearly  bounded.   However,  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  occupancy  by  a  squatter,  a  private  owner  of 
record  could  object  and  force  the  "occupant"  to  move.   In 
some  cases  the  owner  was  required  to  purchase  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  newcomer;  in  others  he  was  not.   On  many 
large  estates  the  owners  themselves  often  did  not  know  ex- 
actly where  the  boundaries  lay,  and  more  frequently  they 
were  unaware  of  the  encroachments  on  their  property.   The 
situation  may  now  be  changing,  but  historically  the  civil 
codes  have  permitted  a  squatter  on  privately-owned  land  to 
obtain  a  clear  title  in  his  own  name  after  a  30-year  period 
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of  public,  peaceful,  and  uninterrupted  possession  "as 
owner."   In  recent  decades  the  trend  has  been  to  reduce 
this  time  to  ten  years. ^ 

The  squatter  problem  for  private  landowners  has  a 
considerable  history  in  Costa  Rica.   It  had  reached  such 
proportions  by  1942  that  a  general  law  concerning  "Ocupantes 
en  Precario"  was  passed  (No.  88,  July  14)  which  attempted 
to  solve  the  problem  by  offering  to  give  property  owners 
whose  land  was  "parasitized"  the  option  of  exchanging  the 
occupied  portions  of  their  territory  for  its  equivalent 
value  in  national  land  (baldios) .   This  was  done  so  that 
the  state  would  own  the  "occupied"  portion  and  could  grant 
titles  to  the  squatters  and  regularize  the  situation. 
Salazar  (1962:101-105)  quotes  a  report  from  the  National 
Agrarian  Attorney  General  to  the  effect  that  in  82  such 
exchanges  the  occupied  land  which  had  been  vacant  and  unused 
prior  to  its  occupation  was  valued  for  exchange  purposes  at 
200  colones  or  more  per  hectare,  while  the  more  distant 
national  lands  were  exchanged  at  rates  of  10  colones  or 
less!    An  earlier  report  on  the  squatter  situation  (Costa 
Rica,  MAI,  1949:465)  stated  that  by  1949  the  state  had 


^Two  laws  specifying  ten  years  are  one  of  1926  for 
Guatemala  in  Mendez  Montenegro  (1960:423-426),  and  a  Costa 
Rican  law  of  "Ocupantes  en  Precario"  (Costa  Rica,  1824 :Dec. 
Leg.  No.  88)  of  July  14,  1942. 
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already  acquired  190,000  hectares  of  private  land  in  its 
attempts  to  resolve  squatter  problems. 

A  law  creating  the  Institute  of  Lands  and  Land 
Settlement  was  passed  (No.  2825,  October  14,  1961)  which 
established  that  the  right  to  enter  into  national  and  pri- 
vate property  was  ended,  and  that  all  further  claims  for 
public  land  had  to  be  made  by  prior  application  through  the 
Institute  (Costa  Rica,  ITCO ,  1963c:37).   The  same  report 
(Ch.  3)  stated  that  ITCO  was  actively  working  with  squatters 
on  527  properties  containing  270,340  hectares  and  15,155 
occupants.   Many  grants  have  already  been  made  to  legalize 
the  possessions  of  former  squatters,  but  newspaper  reports 
from  San  Jose  suggest  that  the  problem  is  still  acute  {La 
Republioa ,    November  23,  1968). 

The  occupant  "en  precario"  has  the  least  secure 
tenure  of  any  of  the  operators,  and  his  life  is  generally 
not  far  above  the  mere  creature  level.   He  lacks  such  ser- 
vices as  agricultural  extension,  which  is  hard  pressed  to 
serve  even  the  most  deserving  residents.   Moreover,  since 
he  has  taken  over  unused  land,  he  usually  is  in  areas  of 
extremely  poor  transportation — this  often  being  one  of  the 
reasons  the  owner  himself  did  not  utilize  the  land.   Sandner 
(1962,  1:91)  found  these  settlers  in  many  areas  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  generalized  thus: 
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The  illegal  and  destructive  oolonizaoion    [settle- 
ment] ,  which  can  as  well  be  called  plundering,  is 
carried  out  principally  by  ^avasitos   who,  although 
clearing  huge  expanses,  obtain  a  small  production  on 
their  plantings,  and  when  there  is  a  good  crop,  find 
themselves  without  roads  to  take  it  to  market. 

Squatters  have  little  opportunity  for  schooling, 

medical  care  or  recreation,  and  their  homes  are  among  the 

poorest.   Consider  in  these  connections  the  notes  from  my 

journal  of  July  2-4,  1963,  made  during  a  trip  down  the 

San  Carlos  River  in  Costa  Rica  through  an  area  of  public 

lands  that  had  been  occupied  by  squatters: 

I  set  out  Tuesday,  July  2,  at  6  a.m.  from  Alajuela 
with  Edgar  Nesman,  technical  rural  extensionist  with 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Costa  Rica.   At  9  a.m.  we  left 
Ciudad  Quesada,  having  added  to  our  group  Don  Cipriano 
Martinez,  the  rural  pastor  whose  district  we  were  going 
to  be  visiting.   Shortly  we  ran  out  of  paved  road  and 
continued  on  a  gravel  road  until  we  reached  the  settle- 
ment of  Boca  de  Arenal,  where  we  were  to  transfer  to 
a  dugout  boat  for  the  trip  down  the  San  Carlos.   Our 
gear  consisted  of  bed  rolls,  a  change  of  clothes,  a 
kerosene  slide  and  filmstrip  projector,  and  a  brief- 
case full  of  church  literature  and  literacy  and  health 
materials.   We  also  had  a  ten  horsepower  outboard  en- 
gine and  21  gallons  of  gas  in  cans  which  served  as 
seats  as  well. 

The  San  Carlos  is  only  one  of  14  points  in  the 
charge  of  Don  Cipriano.   The  pastor  is  much  like  his 
people.   He  is  of  Nicaraguan  background,  and  used  to 
be  a  laborer  on  the  banana  plantations.   He  has  only 
about  a  third  grade  education,  but  knows  the  Bible 
well  and  has  been  appointed  as  "supply"  pastor  for 
the  area  that  has  no  officially  organized  churches. 
Small  groups  gather  whenever  he  makes  the  trip  down 
the  river  in  his  strictly  itinerant  ministry. 

The  area  is  a  frontier  region  where  most  of  the 
people  have  settled  their  land  in  this  generation,  and 
they  are  not  a  highly  placed  group  in  the  economic 
scheme  of  things,  many  being  illiterate.   Most  are 
squatters  on  baldios,  although  some  have  encroached 
on  an  abandoned  hacienda. 
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We  traveled  perhaps  4  0  miles  down  the  river,  and 
from  the  point  where  we  entered,  called  Boca  (mouth) 
de  Arenal,  there  is  no  school  or  church  (Catholic  or 
protestant) ,  no  doctor  or  post  office,  nor  even  a  road, 
until  one  reaches  the  Boca  de  San  Carlos  where  the 
river  empties  into  the  Rio  San  Juan  at  the  Nicaraguan 
border.   In  general  there  are  family-sized  farms  all 
along  the  river,  with  a  strictly  isolated  settlement 
pattern.   There  is  not  a  single  community  of  several 
adjacent  houses  to  be  found  along  the  river  between 
the  two  Bocas,  each  of  which  has  a  little  settlement 
of  sorts,  a  school,  post  office  and  transportation. 
To  Arenal  there  is  bus  service  regularly  from  Ciudad 
Ouesada,  although  Arenal  is  the  end  of  the  line.   To 
Boca  de  San  Carlos  there  is  small  plane  service  twice 
a  week  that  brings  mail,  passengers  and  cargo.   There 
is  also  a  customs  house  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
captain  of  the  rural  guard,  with  some  dozen  houses. 

The  actual  travel  down  the  river  included  the 
following  highlights:   We  had  arranged  for  a  boat  and 
loaded  up  in  time  to  depart  downstream  at  11:30  in  the 
morning.   We  had  to  keep  moving  pretty  steadily  in 
order  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  dusk,  since 
that  was  where  we  planned  to  spend  the  first  night. 
Along  the  way  we  made  two  stops  to  alert  families  that 
we  would  be  back  the  following  two  days  and  would  like 
them  to  gather  the  neighbors  for  a  meeting  on  that 
occasion.   I  also  quickly  learned  that  one  adapts  to 
the  changing  needs  of  the  day,  taking  along  "hitch- 
hikers" and  cargo  (small)  as  need  develops. 

The  usual  thing  on  these  runs  by  Ed  and  Don 
Cipriano  was  simply  to  stay  with  families  along  the 
route  overnight,  and  for  meals  as  well,  but  the  first 
day  Ed  handed  each  of  us  a  5-cent  package  of  crackers 
and  remarked  that  that  would  be  lunch  for  the  day. 
He  was  rightl   But  from  then  on  we  were  fed  the  best 
people  had  to  offer,  which  from  my  perspective  was 
quite  humble  indeed,  and  very  poorly  balanced  nutri- 
tionally. 

Ed's  technical  message  on  this  trip  was  a  film- 
strip  on  good  and  bad  water,  showing  microbes,  and 
stressing  the  need  to  boil  water  before  drinking  it. 
He  also  plugged  for  the  building  of  latrines  to  handle 
waste  elimination,  but  I  only  saw  one  on  the  whole 
trip. 

Most  of  the  land  along  the  way  was  held  by  "derechos" 
rather  than  by  "escritura."   This  means  that  the  holders 
do  not  have  registered  titles,  but  do  have  a  generally 
recognized  right  to  the  land,  often  with  a  bill  of  sale 
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from  a  previous  holder.   To  have  a  registered  title 
one  has  to  pay  a  land  surveyor  to  make  a  plat  of  the 
property  in  question,  spelling  out  the  boundaries 
clearly.   Then  one  has  to  have  a  lawyer  process  the 
claim  legally.   And  with  a  registered  title  goes  the 
natural  obligation  to  pay  land  taxes  which  amount  to 
one  colon  per  manzana  per  year.   So  the  costs  of 
getting  a  title,  plus  the  involvement  with  taxes, 
discourage  those  who  could  get  a  title.   And  some 
have  not  got  good  grounds  for  a  title. 

Generally  speaking  the  houses  of  the  area  are 
located  close  to  the  river  bank.   The  majority  have 
thatched  roofs,  while  some  have  zinc  [corrugated, 
galvanized  tin],  and  a  few  have  wooden  shingles.   Of 
those  we  visited  most  had  at  least  a  part  of  the 
floor  made  of  boards,  with  the  rest  just  packed  dirt. 
In  general  just  outside  the  "sides"  of  the  house 
(which  were  often  actually  open  on  one  or  more  sides, 
with  nothing  but  poles  supporting  the  roof)  where  the 
rainwater  from  the  roof  dripped  there  was  a  band  of 
mud  only  partly  relieved  by  attempts  to  carry  away 
the  water  in  ditches.   Also  in  the  mud  were  the  drop- 
pings of  the  farm  animals:   pigs,  chickens,  cats  and 
dogs,  and  in  a  couple  of  places  calves.   The  animals 
were  usually  free  to  roam  any  parts  of  the  house  where 
there  was  a  dirt  floor,  and  there  was  no  stopping  the 
cats,  dogs^and  chickens  from  entering  everywhere.   The 
cats  were  considered  a  very  important  part  of  the  farm 
in  every  case,  being  needed  to  help  keep  the  rodent 
population  under  control,  although  most  people  felt 
there  was  still  plenty  of  a  problem  with  mice.   The 
walls  of  the  houses  were  typically  a  rather  ramshackle 
collection  of  boards,  more  or  less  papered  over  with 
newspaper  and  magazines. 

In  spite  of  its  poverty  and  low  levels  of  living 
the  area  is  more  than  just  a  subsistence  farming  area.. 
Ed  said  many  of  the  farmers  are  able  to  get  agricul- 
tural credit,  and  that  the  bank  sends  an  agricultural 
credit  man  down  the  river  to  help  plan  the  use  of  loan 
money  and  follow  it  up.   The  economy  of  the  area  depends 
mostly  on  hog  raising,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  rice, 
corn,  and  bean  production.   There  is  a  barge  that  plies 
the  river  hauling  logs  and  rice  upstream  to  Muelle,  and 
there  is  a  launch  that  comes  up  as  far  as  Tres  Amigos 
every  week  to  ten  days  buying  bananas.   Except  for  the 
bananas  the  area  sends  its  produce  upstream  to  Muelle 
or  Arenal  for  shipment  to  market  by  truck  from  there. 
River  transport  is  either  by  dugout,  or  by  the  barge. 
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Generally  the  houses  had  about  the  following 
arrangement  of  rooms:   a  kitchen  (always  part  of  the 
house  and  never  detached  as  in  some  parts  of  Central 
America) ,  often  with  one  side  open,  a  room  for 
sleeping  (this  usually  had  a  wooden  floor) ,  and  a  sort 
of  half  open-air  living-dining  combination  in  which 
there  would  be  a  couple  of  three-  or  four-legged 
stools,  a  backless  bench  and  a  table.   The  beds  were 
usually  raised  platforms  of  boards  about  18  inches 
off  the  floor,  sometimes  without  any  sort  of  padding. 
Some  also  have  hammocks.   No  house  had  any  paint,  and 
there  were  not  many  pictures  on  the  walls  except  where 
one  was  part  of  the  wall-covering.   Light  was  provided 
by  candles  or  small  oil  lamps  made  from  jars  with  a 
wick  inserted.   A  couple  of  houses  had  gas  or  kerosene 
lanterns  but  I  did  not  see  them  in  use. 

Other   operators . — As  already  noted,  the  officials 

of  several  of  the  census  bureaus  felt  it  was  better  or 

more  practical  not  to  try  to  classify  separately  some  forms 

of  tenure.   This  was  true  of  squatters  in  Guatemala  and 

El  Salvador,^  and  to  some  extent  in  Honduras.   There  were 

also  many  mixed  forms  of  tenure  which  could  not  be  grouped 

in  any  of  the  standard  classes.   All  of  these  help  to  make 

the  category  of  "other  forms"  of  tenure  almost  impossible 

to  interpret.   Whatever  forms  of  tenure  are  represented, 

including  the  separately  reported  usufruotuarios    in  Nicaragua, 

they  are  likely  to  be  quite  provisional.   Probably  many  of 

them  are  explotaciones  operated  by  squatters.   Many  others 


^A  census  official  in  El  Salvador  responded  to  my 
question  about  the  possible  separate  enumeration  of  squatters 
with  the  comment,   "We  would  have  to  carry  guns!"   They  felt 
that  a  sensible  decision  was  to  count  only  the  basic  types 
of  owners,  renters,  and  colonos,  without  even  breaking  down 
renters  into  different  forms  of  payment  or  arrangement  of 
responsibility. 
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are  laborers  who  have  the  tenuous  use  of  a  plot  of  land  in 
addition  to  their  employment. 

Due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  real  nature  of  these 
"others,"  there  is  little  point  in  elaborating  their  number. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  unidentifiable  producers  are  the 
holders  of  multiple  parcels  under  different  tenure  arrange- 
ments; and  this  is  true  for  those  in  all  different  size 
groupings,  with  the  single  evident  exception  of  the  l-to-9- 
manzana  sizes  in  Guatemala,  where  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
explotaciones  are  "other"  single  tenure  holders.   In  all 
likelihood  the  latter  are  squatters.   Undoubtedly  many  are 
also  "fire  agriculturists"  whose  continual  shifting  from 
one  plot  to  another  represents  a  sort  of  temporary  squatting. 
(See  Ulrich,  1966:364,  for  a  concise  description  of  this 
landholding  pattern  around  San  Luis,  El  Peten,  Guatemala.) 

One  point  may  be  made  in  conclusion,  which  applies 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  all  operators  except  owners. 
The  tenants  and  squatters  generally  are  not  merely  less 
secure  in  their  rights  to  the  land  and  to  the  return  they 
gain  for  their  labor;  usually  they  also  must  use  land  so 
poor  that  it  is  of  no  direct  interest  to  the  owner,  or 
public  land  in  such  isolated  locations  as  to  be  of  rela- 
tively little  value.   The  point  which  was  made  in  the 
preceding  chapter  bears  repeating  here: 
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In  general  the  best  land,  apart  from  that  occupied 
by  the  fruit  companies,  is  not  intensively  cultivated, 
while  the  hillsides  are.   The  landowners  have  typically 
sold,  leased,  or  tolerated  the  unauthorized  occupancy 
of  their  poorest  land  by  the  small  farmers  who  produce 
the  major  part  of  the  crops  grown  in  the  country,  and 
reserved  the  better  tracts  for  their  own  use  or  even 
dis-use  (Checchi,  1959:53). 

So  the  disadvantages  common  to  the  nonowners  are  several: 

insecurity  of  tenure,  relatively  high  cost  of  obtaining  land, 

inability  to  be  reimbursed  for  permanent  improvements  if  they 

have  to  move,  and  the  relatively  poor  quality  of  land  they 

are  able  to  obtain. 

Evolution   and   Development    of   the    Labor    System 

The  continual  problem  in  Central  American  agrarian 
society  has  been  that  of  how  to  satisfy  simultaneously  the 
land  hunger  of  the  common  rural  people  and  the  labor  demands 
of  the  owners  of  the  great  plantations  and  haciendas.   So 
far,  all  things  not   being  equal,  the  evident  conflict  of 
interest  has  been  resolved  more  in  favor  of  the  estate 
owners  than  of  the  average  working  people. 

Slavery. — ^The  first  attempted  solution  of  the  labor 
shortage  was  slavery.  Prior  to  their  conquest,  the  Indians 
of  Central  America  were  nearly  all  free  persons.  If  they 
were  agriculturists  like  the  Mayas,  they  labored  relatively 
independently  in  the  fields.  Their  chief  obligation  was  to 
pay  high  tributes  of  produce.  Slaveholding  was  practiced 
only  by  the  higher  classes,  and  the  slaves  were  often  of 
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other  tribes,  captured  for  that  purpose.   With  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  whose  law  allowed  the  enslavement  of 
Indians  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Crown  peacefully 
and  to  obey  its  officers,  the  holding  of  slaves  became  a 
convenient  device  for  the  conquerors.   Many  Central 
American  Indians  were  enslaved  to  work  in  the  fields  and 
mines  and  in  the  building  of  the  towns.   Much  of  this  was 
ended  by  royal  decree  about  1550,  over  the  vociferous 
protests  of  the  colonists.   (See  Simpson,  1940,  for  much 
material  about  Guatemala  in  1548-1553.) 

Some  slavery  continued  in  the  region  throughout 
the  colonial  era,  however,  including  the  use  of  Negro  slaves 
from  the  Caribbean,  and  some  Indian  slaves.   Official 
abolition  came  in  1824  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
independent  Congress,  but  by  that  time  slaves  provided 
an  almost  inconsequential  segment  of  the  labor  force,  due 
to  the  success  of  other  systems  of  labor  relations. 

The    enaomienda    de    Indias. — ^Virtually  as  soon  as  the 
Spaniards  got  control  in  areas  already  settled  by  Indians 
there  arose  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  the 
European  and  indigenous  peoples.   It  was  not  primarily  an 
academic  or  philosophical  matter  (in  spite  of  all  the  devout 
and  rhetorical  arguments  which  ensued  at  court  and  in  the  far- 
flung  audiencias  of  the  empire) ,  but  one  of  survival.   So 
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long  as  there  were  Indians,  the  Spaniard  had  neither  desire 
nor  willingness  to  labor  either  in  the  production  of  food  or 
in  the  mining  of  precious  metals.   As  indicated  above, 
slavery  was  the  first  way  of  forcing  the  Indians  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  conquerors,  but  long  before  slavery 
was  virtually  abolished  by  the  New  Laws  of  1542  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  encomienda  made  it  unnecessary. 

At  first  the  encomienda  was  to  be  a  perpetual 
trusteeship  over  a  community  of  Indians  granted  to  one  of 
the  conquerors,  who,  in  return  for  teaching  them  the 
Christian  faith  and  its  civilization  and  protecting  them 
from  the  avarice  of  others,  was  entitled  to  tribute  (in 
effect,  taxes)  and  personal  service  from  them. ^      In 
Guatemala,  Indians  were  first  granted  in  encomienda  in 
accord  with  a  royal  instruction  dated  March  14,  1531 

(quoted  in  Fuentes  y  Guzman,  1932,  I:112-ll5).   As  Simpson 

(1966:xiii)  expresses  it: 


^Some  authors  have  referred  to  the  encomienda  as 
a  land  grant  as  well  as  a  trusteeship  of  Indians.   Zavala 
(1943:80-83)  has  attempted  to  rectify  this  error: 

Property  in  the  soil  was  not  conveyed  by  the  granting 
of  an  encomienda.   Within  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
encomienda  could  be  found  land  held  individually  by 
the  Indians;  land  held  collectively  by  the  villages; 
Crown  lands;  lands  acquired  by  the  encomendero  through 
a  grant  distinct  from  his  title  as  encomendero  .  .  .  , 
and  lastly  lands  granted  to  Spaniards  other  than  the 
encomendero . 

Moreover,  in  his  study  of  Guatemala  specifically,  he  cites 
the  case  of  the  encomienda  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the 
famed  historian,  to  prove  his  point  (1967:74-77).   See  also 
Cerwin  (1963:213-217) . 
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In  reality  the  encomienda,  at  least  in  the  first 
fifty  years  of  its  existence,  was  looked  upon  by  its 
beneficiaries  as  a  subterfuge  for  slavery,  and  it  was 
only  after  half  a  century  of  furious  agitation  on  the 
part  of  Las  Casas  and  the  reformers,  and  the  active 
interest  of  the  Crown  in  suppressing  it,  that  it  was 
shorn  of  its  most  profitable  and  harmful  feature,  the 
privilege  of  using  the  services  of  the  Indians,  and 
was  reduced  to  some  semblance  of  a  social  system. 

Under  the  encomienda  system  the  Indians  of  particu- 
lar towns  were  assigned  to  particular  Spaniards,  sometimes 
several  towns  to  one  man,  sometimes  a  number  of  men  were 
to  divide  the  tribute  paid  by  the  natives  of  a  single 
community.   At  times  the  services  were  so  onerous  that 
the  Indians  were  unable  to  work  their  own  fields  and 
starvation  ensued.   In  response  to  the  complaints  of  the 
mendicant  clergy,  of  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  in  particu- 
lar, and  to  the  New  Laws  and  their  sequel,  the  cedula  of 
February  23,  1549,  the  Audiencia  de  los  Confines  abolished 
the  right  to  personal  services  in  Central  America  and  some- 
what restricted  the  tributes  (Zavala,  1943:85).   The  modified 
encomienda  continued  as  a  kind  of  pension  system.   Frequently, 
until  as  late  as  1721,  it  was  violated  by  the  continued  use 
of  Indian  services  in  the  traditional  manner  (Bancroft, 
1886,  1:264).   In  much  of  Central  America  the  encomienda 
never  attained  the  importance  it  had  in  Guatemala.   Bancroft 
(1886,  11:434)  reports  that  in  1555  there  were  27  Indian 
towns  in  Nicaragua  held  in  encomienda.   The  largest,  Nicoya 
(now  in  Costa  Rica),  had  500  families,  and  all  the  others 
less  than  100.   Many  had  fewer  than  20  families.   In 
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Costa  Rica  when  oncomiendas  were  established  in  1569  there 
were  fewer  than  4,000  Indians  in  the  area  around  Turrialba, 
one  of  the  more  popular  areas  (Morrison  and  Leon,  1951:189). 

The    rcpai'timiento    or   mandamiento    system. — ^When  the 
encomenderos  lost  their  legal  power  to  force  the  Indians  to 
perform  the  necessary  labor  on  their  estates  a  new  device 
was  required.   In  1552  the  Audiencia  in  Guatemala  received 
royal  instructions  to  send  out  oidores     (judges  or  inspectors) 
to  see  that  the  Indians  were  not  idle,  and  to  make  them  work 
"for  their  own  good"  (Marroquin,  1965:12).   This  quickly 
evolved  into  a  distinctly  Central  American  institution: 
the  juez    de    milpa,    or  judge  (inspector)  of  cornfields. 
His  duty  was  to  tour  the  towns  and  villages  designating 
Indians  to  do  the  planting  of  certain  crops  for  the  Spaniards 

The  legality  of  the  repartimiento    or  assignment 
("drafting"  would  be  a  more  appropriate  word)  of  Indians  to 
planters  varied  through  the  first  century  of  the  colony, 
but  in  1616  a  royal  cedula  clearly  validated  it,  and  the 
system  continued  well  into  the  independent -era  in  Central 
America.   In  Guatemala  repartimientos  were  not  finally 
abolished  until  1894,  though  they  had  been  suspended  from 
1837  to  1876  (Whetten,  1961:118).   Barrios,  the  "Liberal" 
Guatemalan  strongman,  specifically   reestablished  the  system 
in  1877  (Burgess,  1946:155). 
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In  colonial  times  the  system  functioned  under  the 
Audiencia.   A  planter  presented  his  request  for  workers, 
and  the  judges  studied  the  lists  for  the  appropriate 
community  and  decreed  a  standing   order   that  a  given  nximber 
of  hands  be  provided  for  him.   Supposedly  no  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  eligible  males  should  be  taken  from  a 
community.   (See  Simpson,  1938:Chapter  VI,  for  a  full 
treatment  of  the  mandamiento  in  agriculture  in  Guatemala.) 
As  for  the  selection  of  the  particular  workers  who  were  to 
serve  at  a  given  time,  Thomas  Gage  (1946:231-232)  reports 
the  observations  he  made  in  the  early  seventeenth  century: 

The  Indians  of  the  several  towns  are  to  have  in  a 
readiness  so  many  labourers  as  the  Court  of  Guatemala 
hath  appointed  to  be  weekly  taken  out  of  such  a  town, 
who  are  conducted  by  an  Indian  officer  to  the  town  of 
general  meeting;  and  when  they  come  thither  with  their 
tools,  their  spades,  shovels,  bills,  or  axes,  with  their 
provision  of  victuals  for  a  week  .  .  .  and  with  beds  on 
their  backs  (which  is  only  a  coarse  woollen  mantle  to 
wrap  about  them  when  they  lie  on  the  bare  ground) 
then  are  they  shut  up  in  the  town-house,  some  with  blows, 
some  with  spurnings,  some  with  boxes  on  the  ear,  if 
presently  they  go  notin. 

Now  all  being  gathered  together,  and  the  house  filled 
with  them,  the  juez    repartidor^    or  officer,  calls  by  the 
order  of  the  list  such  and  such  a  Spaniard,  and  also 
calls  out  of  the  house  so  many  Indians  as  by  the  Court 
are  commanded  to  be  given  him  (some  are  allowed  three, 
some  four,  some  ten,  some  fifteen,  some  twenty,  according 
to  their  employments)  and  delivereth  unto  the  Spaniard 
his  Indians,  and  so  to  all  the  rest,  till  they  be  all 
served;  who  when  they  receive  their  Indians,  take  from 
them  a  tool,  or  their  mantles,  to  secure  them  that  they 
run  not  away. 

Debt   servitude    or   peonage. — During  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  effectiveness  of  the  mandamiento  waned  as  the 
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larger  landowners  entered  into  competition  with  one  another 

for  the  available  labor.   Two  factors  induced  change.   On 

the  one  hand,  the  landowners  had  found  various  means  of 

encroaching  on  the  lands  of  the  native  communities  so  that 

in  some  areas,  especially  in  Guatemala,  the  Indians  had  to 

seek   work  on  plantations  in  order  to  live.   On  the  other 

hand,  the  hacendados  were  anxious  to  secure  a  permanent, 

cheap  labor  supply.   As  a  result,  many  owners  offered  the 

Indians  the  opportunity  to  settle  on  their  plantations, 

requiring  them  to  work  there  for  their  keep  (McEride,  1923: 

58;  Weeks,  1947b:160).   In  such  cases,  the  landowners  kept 

records  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  other  perquisites 

received  by  the  Indians,  and  credited  them  for  the  value  of 

their  labor.   Under  this  system,  the  Indians  always  proved 

to  be  indebted  to  the  planter.   Moreover,  under  laws  in  force 

well  into  the  twentieth  century,  the  debt  was  hereditary  and 

the  poor  serf  could  not  leave  his  master  until  the  debt  was 

removed. 

As  recently  as  1929,  some  peons  were  in   a  rather 

hopeless  predicament.   Thus  a  letter  dated  in  that  year 

from  Guatemala  reported: 

I  know  of  one  poor  fellow  who  was  sent  to  the  army 
and  stationed  in  the  lowlands  near  Ayutla.   There  he 
was  taken  sick  and  spent  some  weeks  in  the  army  hospital. 
The  government  passed  the  bill  for  his  care  back  to  the 
finquero,  and  the  latter  added  it  to  the  peon's  debt. 
So  the  poor  chap  got  home  to  find  he  owed  3000  pesos 
($50  gold)  more  than  when  he  left;  and  he  had  an  old 
contract,  by  which  he  was  making  only  ten  cents  a  day 
(quoted  in  Chapman,  1937:251,  note  3). 
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Guatemala' s    vagrancy    law. — In  most  countries 
peonage  just  faded  into  either  the  "free"  labor  system  or 
colonato,  but  in  Guatemala  General  Ubico  introduced  a 
"liberal"  reform  in  1934.   He  decreed  that  all  peonage  debts 
would  expire  in  1936,  and  the  property  holders  would  have  two 
years  to  try  to  collect.   But  to  help  ensure  a  steady  work 
force,  labor  was  declared  to  be  a  social  obligation  for  every 
ablebodied  adult  male.   Those  who  did  not  work  could  be 
arrested  and  forced  to  do  so.   The  practice  of  a  regular 
trade  or  profession,  or  the  cultivation  of  4  manzanas  of  land 
was  sufficient  to  fulfill  this  obligation.   The  unskilled  and 
landless  had  to  work  a  minimum  of  150  days  a  year.   Each 
person  had  to  carry  his  record  book  in  which  each  employer 
noted  the  days  worked.   The  law  put  the  worker  in  the  position 
of  having  to  go  out  and  look  for  work,  thus  relieving  the 
finquero  of  the  need  to  recruit  his  hands.   This  law  con- 
tinued in  effect  until  the  revolution  of  1944  resulted  in  its 
revocation  (Whetten,  1961:120-122). 

Farm   Laborers    Today 

The  farm  laborers  are  covered  even  less  adequately 
in  the  statistical  sources  for  Central  America  than  are 
the  farm  operators.   In  fact  to  determine  their  approximate 
number  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  by  simply  subtracting  the 
farm  operators  from  all  farm  households.   The  results  of 
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this  operation  were  presented  in  Table  11,  and  show  59  per 
cent  of  the  agricultural  households  to  be  headed  by  farm 
laborers.   That  is  to  say  that  about  770,000  families  are 
supported  by  people  who  work  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  some  operator  or  his  representative,  without 
themselves  exercising  any  of  the  managerial  powers.^   In 
economic  terms  such  people  receive  relatively  low  incomes 
since  they  do  not  have  any  return  from  land  or  management, 
and  gain  only  the  share  attributed  to  their  lavishly-used 
unskilled  labor.   In  addition  they  suffer  from  the  debili- 
tating effect  of  lack  of  decision-making  experience  which 
handicaps  them  in  any  hope  to  rise  to  independence  via  the 
"agricultural  ladder."   Their  ability  to  take  a  meaningful 
part  in  family  and  community  decisions  is  also  reduced  by 
this  lack  of  managerial  experience  and  their  subservient 
status.   Such  a  status  also  fosters  a  timidity  with  respect 
to  all  new  ideas. 


^Marroquin  (1965:27)  estimates  that  for  Central 
American  rural  areas  as  a  whole  there  are  three  social 
classes:   a  "dominant"  class  composed  of  large  landholders 
and  corporations  with  5  per  cent  of  the  people;  a  middle 
class  of  moderate  and  small  scale  farmers,  minifundistas 
and  sharecroppers,  and  a  few  commercial  people  totaling 
15  per  cent  of  the  population;  and  a  lower  class  {alase 
baja)    composed  of  peones,  jornaleros,  colonos,  and  artesans 
(the  latter  only  2  per  cent)  comprising  80   per  cent  of  the 
rural  population.   His  estimate  of  the  laboring  group  is 
vastly  greater  than  mine,  and  he  does  not  cite  any  sources 
or  methods  from  which  one  might  explain  the  difference. 
Since  he  is  a  native  Salvadoran,  I  respect  his  familiarity 
with  the  situation  but  am  unable  to  accept  his  figures. 
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The  low  social  status  and  the  poor  self-esteem  of 
the  agricultural  laborer  has  been  frequently  mentioned. 
Something  less  obvious  but  equally  real  is  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  holder  of  even  a  small  parcel  of  land  clings 
to  his  status  as  a  landholder  rather  than  laborer.   Marroquin 
(1965:27)  has  well  described  the  reaction  of  the  landholder 
to  loss  of  his  land: 

The  life  of  a  campesino  who  has  lost  his  land  is  a 
life  full  of  frustrations  and  nostalgia;  his  only  idea 
is  to  again  possess  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own,  and  as 
time  passes  and  deprivation  increases  this  ideal,  prac- 
tically unattainable,  ,  ,  .  becomes  a  destructive  ob- 
session.  The  campesino  without  land  has  to  work  as  a 
peon  to  subsist,  but  he  doesn't  feel  like  a  peon;  he 
lacks  the  ties  that  would  create  solidarity  with  his 
fellow  workers;  he  continues  to  think  and  feel  like  a 
proprietor,  and  any  law  or  state  regulation  which  tends 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  farm  worker 
is  immediately  hated  and  opposed  by  him,  at  times  with 
greater  vehemence  than  by  the  true  proprietors. 

This  desire  to  be  a  landholder  rather  than  a  laborer  is  what 
makes  the  census  data  so  difficult  to  use,  for  those  who 
have  possession  of  even  very  small  tracts  refuse  to  think 
of  themselves  as  mere  laborers,  though  objectively  most  of 
them  are.   Even  though  the  censuses  include  the  many  mini- 
fundistas  as  producers  or  operators,  I  consider  them  as 
laborers. 

Peons    and   jornaleros — wageworkers . — It  is  hard  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  genuine  wageworkers  among  con- 
temporary agricultural  laborers.   There  are  no  reliable 
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statistics,  and  with  the  seasonality  of  agricultural  enter- 
prises surveys  give  varying  results  depending  upon  the  timing. 
Two  of  the  most  useful  surveys  on  a  region-by-region  basis 
are  those  of  Adams  (1957)  and  Dozier  (1958) ,  in  which  the 
authors  personally  traveled  throughout  Central  America  and 
reported  many  of  their  observations  separately  for  each  place 
visited.   But  neither  was  able  to  give  statistical  infor- 
mation— only  generalizations  such  as  Dozier 's  (1958:121-122) 
comment  on  a  finca  at  Ahuachapan,  El  Salvador: 

There  are  up  to  2,000  workers  during  the  season, 
.  .  .  [and]  there  are  several  hundred  "colonos"  living 
on  the  plantation.   Living  conditions  are  poor,  with 
the  diet  of  tortillas,  beans  and  rice  provided  by  the 
plantation.   Wages  are  normal  for  coffee  workers  in 
Salvador:   50-65  centavos  per  day  (with  food),  the 
lowest  in  Central  America. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  with  its  sugar  mill  by-product  of  mo- 
lasses the  owner  distills  his  own  rum,  and  "this  is  another 
way  of  exploiting  the  native:   the  plantation  owner,  through 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  alcoholic  beverage  so  widely 
consumed,  regains  a  portion  of  the  low  wages  paid  his  laborers." 

The  figures  cited  above  represent  two  different  sorts 
of  data.   The  2,000  workers  probably  represent  the  total  num- 
ber of  wageworkers  since  all  will  be  on  the  payroll.   The 
colonos,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  families    several  of 
whose  members  may  work  with  the  family  head  on  the  plantation 
without  being  counted  separately.   The  colono  himself  gets 
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paid  for  work  done  by  the  whole  family.   Thus  the  number  of 
colonos  reported  often  understates  the  labor  force  they 
actually  represent. 

Various  reports  give  different  impressions  of  the 
balance  between  full-time  and  temporary  workers.   The 
Ahuachapan  finca  mentioned  above  had  a  vast  predominance  of 
temporary  workers.   On  the  other  hand,  in  a  study  by  Hoyt 
(1955:34)  in  the  1946-1947  season,  50  coffee  fincas  in 
Guatemala  had  12,000  permanent  workers,  largely  colonos,  and 
16,000  temporary  or  seasonal  workers,  so  that  the  predominance 
of  temporary  employees  was  not  so  overwhelming.   I  was  told 
by  the  administrator  of  the  Hacienda  La  Carrera  in  Usulutan, 
El  Salvador,  that  the  hacienda  had  800  permanent  workers,  and 
as  many  as  5,000  at  the  peak  of  the  cotton  harvest.   Other 
Salvadoran  data  show  that  on  21  sugarcane  plantations  in  about 
1962  there  were  5,524  permanent  workers  and  7,171  temporary 
workers  (El  Salvador,  MAG,  1963:35).   The  figures  indicate 
the  variability  that  exists,  and  demonstrate  the  unreliability 
of  even  an  "educated  guess"  as  to  the  number  of  paid  wage- 
workers.   Most  of  the  laborers  reported  above  may  be  wage 
hands,  because  of  the  crops  on  which  they  are  employed,  but 
the  same  man  may  be  a  permanent  worker  on  one  place  and  a 
temporary  one  on  another. 

On  most  of  the  larger  operations  the  typical  organi- 
zational pattern  is  about  as  follows.   On  the  top  echelon  of 
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the  staff  is  the  administrator.   Except  in  rare  instances, 
where  the  owner  is  unusually  active  in  the  management  of 
the  farm,  the  administrator  is  the  operator,  or  the  basic 
decision-maker  in  the  agricultural  enterprise.   Below  him 
are  the  field  bosses  (often  referred  to  as  mayordomos)    who 
exercise  supervision  of  particular  sections  of  the  farm,  or 
of  different  kinds  of  operations  when  there  are  several 
activities  going  on  simultaneously.   Under  the  field  bosses 
are  the  actual  work  gangs  of  ordinary  laborers,  each  headed 
by  one  of  their  own  number,  a  caporal    or  "straw  boss,"  who 
is  expected  to  see  that  the  rest  keep  the  work  going  in 
proper  order.   In  addition  there  are  nonagricultural  workers 
who  have  other  responsibilities.   Generally  there  is  a  time- 
keeper who  keeps  the  records  for  the  payroll.   Sometimes  in 
the  peak  seasons  there  will  be  cooks  to  prepare  food  for  the 
workers.   There  are  workers  engaged  in  processing  the  crop: 
in  the  henefiaio    to  prepare  the  coffee  berries,  in  the 
trapiahe    or  ingenio    to  grind  and  process  the  sugarcane, 
oxcart  and  truck  drivers  to  transport  the  products,  and 
so  forth. 

Wage  hands  may  be  full-time,  year-round  workers  on 
a  particular  farm,  living  either  on  the  place  in  the  owner's 
housing,  or  in  their  own  homes  off  the  place.   But  many  are 
only  seasonal  workers.   These  may  continue  to  live  at  home 
if  close  by,  or  may  live  in  housing  provided  by  the  farm 
operator. 
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The  banana,  oil-palm,  and  other  plantations  of  the 
foreign  fruit  companies  almost  always  use  wage  hands  who 
live  in  company  facilities.   Most  of  these  laborers  are 
unionized  and  are  paid  the  highest  farm  wages  in  the  re- 
spective countries.   Furthermore,  they  are  more  likely  than 
the  others  to  be  protected  by  the  national  labor  codes.   The 
United  Fruit  Company  (1966:16)  reported  43,000  employees  in 
all  its  tropical  divisions  in  1963,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  are  common  agricultural  laborers.   I  estimate  that  at 
least  25,000  of  these  jornaleros  are  on  the  United  Fruit 
Company's  plantations  in  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

To  the  extent  that  "workers"  are  identified  in  the 
agricultural  censuses,  the  latest  information  for  El  Salvador 
and  Costa  Rica,  by  size  of  explotacion,  is  presented  in 
Table  15.   The  notable  variation  in  the  use  of  farmhands 
between  the  two  countries  reflects  a  difference  in  the  labor 
supply  rather  than  any  basic  difference  in  farm  enterprises. 
In  Costa  Rica  land  is  relatively  plentiful  and  few  heads  of 
agricultural  households  are  satisfied  with  the  status  of  a 
laborer.   In  contrast,  in  El  Salvador  there  are  many  landless 
and  nearly  landless  men  who  willingly  accept  such  security  as 
that  offered  to  the  year-round  laborer.   If  data  were  avail- 
able, Guatemala  would  be  more  on  the  Salvadoran  pattern,  while 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua  would  be  found  to  approach  the  Costa 
Rican  mold  with  regard  to  the  use  of  farmhands. 
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Table   15.      Number  of  permanent  agricultural  workers  per  explotacion, 
by  size  of  explotacion:   El  Salvador,  1961,  and  Costa  Rica,  1963 


Size  of 

Explotacion 

(Hectares 


Permanent  Workers  per  Explotacionf^ 


El  Salvador 


Costa  Rica 


1-2,9 

3-4.9 

5-9.9 

10-19. 

20-49. 

50-99. 


1.8 
2.1 
2.8 
3.0 
3.0 
5.2 


1.3 
1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
2.0 
2,7 


100-199.9 
200-499.9 
500-999.9 
1,000-2,499.9 
2,500  and  Over 


9.8 
15.4 
34.9 
77.7 
89.4 


3.1 

8.3 
18.0 
26.2 
50.3 


Total 


2.4 


2.2 


SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  El  Salvador,  DGEC,  1967:Cuadro 
63;  and  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965:Cuadro  225. 


"^Both  countries  defined  "permanent"  farm  workers  to  include 
all  those  who  were  occupied  on  the  explotacion  for  a  minimum  of  six 
months  during  the  agricultural  year,  including  the  producer  himself, 
and  members  of  the  producer's  family,  whether  paid  or  unpaid.   Costa 
Rica  counted  all  unrelated  workers  as  well,  while  El  Salvador  ex- 
cluded any  unpaid  persons  who  were  not  related  to  the  producer. 
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Migratory    workers . — In  the  entire  region  there  is  a 
great  seasonal  movement  of  agricultural  laborers  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  harvest  of  the  major  crops  of  coffee,  cotton, 
and  sugarcane.   Adams  (1967:130)  says  that  migrant  workers 
in  Guatemala  alone  number  300,000.   No  good  estimates  were 
found  for  the  other  four  countries. 

In  Guatemala  a  distinction  is  made  among  the  migrant 
workers  based  on  the  system  of  recruitment.   Those  who  be- 
take themselves  to  the  plantations  to  hire  out  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  are  commonly  called  voluntarios .      These  men 
(sometimes  accompanied  by  their  families)  go  from  farm  to 
farm,  striking  the  best  bargain  they  can  for  as  long  as  they 
wish,  and  receive  a  somewhat  higher  wage  than  those  called 
ouadrilleros     (Schmidt,  1967:27).   The  latter  are  workers  who 
are  recruited  by  an  agent  (habilitador)    who  goes  to  their 
home  communities,  gets  them  to  sign  contracts,  advances  them 
small  sums  of  money  for  expenses,  and  furnishes  them  trans- 
portation to  the  farms  where  they  are  to  work.   The  agent  is 
paid  by  the  owner,  and  the  ouadrilleros  work  together  in  work 
gangs  from  their  own  locality  under  a  boss  from  their  own 
group.   Schmidt  (1967:48-49)  found  that  the  voluntarios 
tended  to  be  more  literate  and  to  have  more  potential  for 
independent  operatorship  than  the  others.   This  is  hardly 
surprising,  since  it  takes  more  determination  for  an  Indian 
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to  strike  out  alone  into  a  world  where  he  will  be  an  alien, 
and  be  forced  to  live  and  work  in  close  quarters  with  people 
of  many  different  backgrounds. 

Most  of  the  migrant  workers  in  Guatemala  have  tiny 
plots  of  their  own  in  the  highlands,  i.e.,  they  are  mini- 
fundistas  who  are  forced  to  hire  out  in  order  to  augment 
their  meager  incomes.   Some  are  tenants  of  the  finquero, 
renting  land  he  owns  in  the  highlands.   In  such  cases  the 
large  landowner  has  almost  surely  purchased  his  highland 
holding  simply  in  order  to  facilitate  the  recruitment  of 
labor.   Ordinarily  he  will  not  rent  enough  land  to  anyone 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  his  tenant  to  hire  out. 

The  migrant  workers  in  Guatemala  almost  always  are 
paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  with  a  ration  of  corn,  beans, 
salt,  lime  (for  soaking  their  corn),  and  perhaps  coffee.   On 
one  finca  I  watched  the  weekly  distribution  of  the  rations 
after  the  payline  was  finished.   At  that  time  each  worker 
received  14  pounds  of  dried  corn,  five  pounds  of  beans,  and 
a  cup  of  salt. 

The  future  of  these  migrant  workers  is  uncertain.   On 
cotton  farms,  at  least,  the  threat  of  enforced  minimum  wages 
and  social  benefits  appeared  to  Parsons  (1967:23-24)  to  fore- 
shadow a  shift  to  mechanical  picking.   That  would  probably  be 
a  disaster  for  many  Guatemalan  and  Salvadoran  minifundistas 
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who  have  no  alternative  ways  of  supplementing  the  living 
they  wrest  from  their  tiny  tracts. 

Colonos  . — ^The  colonos  and  sharecroppers  make  up  the 
principal  permanent  farm  labor  force  in  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  and  probably  Nicaragua.   In  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador,  at  least,  the  colonos  probably  outnumber 
even  the  share  workers. 

"The  colono    is  essentially  a  farm  laborer  who  is  paid 
in  the  temporary  or  traditional  usufruct  of  a  parcel  of  land 
which  is  the  property  of  his  employer."   This  statement  by 
Schulman  (1955:34)  in  his  article  on  "The  Colono  System  in 
Latin  America"  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  gen- 
erally the  colono  also  receives  a  cash  wage  (or  credit)  which 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  independent  laborer. 

Schmidt  (1967:34)  found  that  in  Guatemala  a  signif- 
icant number  of  migratory  workers  would  prefer  to  be  colonos, 
for  generally  there  is  relative  security  in  the  latters' 
position.   As  compared  with  the  migratory  workers,  the  colonos 
are  more  likely  to  live  in  separate  dwellings  (instead  of 
barracks) ,  to  have  higher  levels  of  living,  and  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write.   Legally  the  patronos  are  required  to  pro- 
vide schools  and  medical  services  if  they  employ  a  certain 
number  of  workers.   However,  this  provision  of  the  labor 
code  is  honored  only  half-heartedly  by  many  owners,  if  indeed 
they  try  at  all. 
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The  numbers  of  colonos  enumerated  in  the  various 
censuses  are  considerably  fewer  than  the  actual  numbers  of 
such  workers.   The  Guatemalan  census  reported  48,604  for 
1964,  that  of  El  Salvador  counted  55,769  in  1961,  and  that 
of  Honduras  6,423  in  1952.   Under  the  designation  of 
"usufructuarios"  and  "gratuito,"  respectively,  the  1963  cen- 
suses of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  reported  7,543  and  1,243. 
These  figures  total  approximately  120,000  families  out  of 
the  770,000  laborer  households  previously  estimated.   It 
should  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  figure  is  an  under- 
statement since  it  is  clear  that  many  colonos  also  pass  as 
renters  in  census  records.   Stouse  (1965:46)  describes  the 
practice  of  establishing  workers  in  the  colono  pattern  on  the 
large  cattle  ranches  on  both  coasts  of  Costa  Rica,  where  a 
total  of  only  about  300  gratuito  workers  were  reported  by 
the  census. 

As  Schulman  (1955:34)  pointed  out,  the  colono  is  found 
throughout  Latin  America,  almost  anywhere  the  "plantation 
economy"  (as  he  called  it)  prevails.   Its  roots  go  all  the  way 
back  to  pre-Christian  Rome  as  part  of  the  latifundia-coloni 
complex  that  was  transplanted  to  Spain  and  thence  to  the 
New  World. 

Under  this  system,  the  colono  has  a  certain  security 
of  a  place  to  live  and  grow  some  food,  but  to  keep  it  he  is 
obliged  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  patron  far  more  than  the 
wageworker.   The  master,  practically  speaking,  has  both  the 
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civil  and  police  power  over  his  own  property,  and  his  own 
rules  as  well.   In  many  cases  he  has  his  own  jail.   In  1827 
the  Englishman  Henry  Dunn  (1828:292-294)  described  the  sys- 
tem as  it  appeared  on  a  cattle  estate  in  Guatemala: 

This  estate  contained  about  two  hundred  of  these 
poor  creatures,  who  at  different  times  had  obtained 
from  the  proprietor,  permission  to  build  their  thatched 
huts  upon  the  ground,  and  to  cultivate  the  portion  he 
allots  to  them.   For  this  permission,  they  agree  to  pay 
to  him  annually  a  certain  portion  of  maize,  to  render 
occasional  gratuitous  services,  and  to  supply  eggs  or 
fowls  when  wanted.  .  .  .  When  the  proprietor  visits 
his  estate,  he  sends  for  the  alcalde  and  his  officers, 
who  almost  kiss  his  feet,  by  the  humility  of  their 
obeisance.   He  then  states  the  number  of  fowls,  eggs, 
&c.  he  wishes  to  have  that  day,  and  the  number  of  men 
he  requires  to  assist  him,  and  the  alcalde's  only  busi- 
ness is  to  find  them.  .  .  .  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  evident,  that  the  comfort  of  the  Indian,  depends 
not  so  much  upon  any  justice  he  can  obtain  when  oppressed, 
as  upon  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  his  master. 

The  changes  have  not  been  very  extensive  since  then. 

Sharehands    or    sharecroppers . — Many  workers  are  share- 
hands,  generally  denoted  as  aparaerosj    and  they  are  classified 
by  the  censuses  as  renters.   The  true  sharerenter  who  pays  a 
portion  of  the  crop  for  the  use  of  land  provides  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  managerial  input  and  his  own  work  stock  as  well  as 
the  labor.   As  a  result  he  should  receive  a  major  share  of  the 
crop.   In  contrast,  the  typical  shareworker  gets  one  half  of 
the  crop  and  works  under  the  directives,  and  often  the  super- 
vision of  the  landowner. 

In  the  course  of  my  field  study  I  found  that  share- 
cropping  was  common  around  Esteli,  Nicaragua.   Analysis  of 
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the  census  data  shows  that  this  department  had  the  largest 
proportion  of  land  operated  on  shares  in  the  nation,  but  it 
was  only  1  per  cent  of  the  area  in  explotaciones  (Nicaragua, 
DGEC ,  1966:Tabla  2).   In  numbers  of  explotaciones  classified 
as  aparceria,  the  department  of  Matagalpa  had  734,  or  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  2,906  such  places  reported  (Tabla  3). 
The  practice  in  Esteli  was  for  the  landowner  to  provide  the 
land,  a  house,  work  oxen,  and  seed.   The  laborer  simply  did 
the  work,  and  the  ensuing  crop  was  split  half-and-half.   No 
written  contracts  were  used — and  the  workers  said  they  pre- 
ferred it  that  way  since  they  distrusted  contracts.   The 
half-hand  on  this  pattern  is  usually  called  just  that: 
mediero    or  medianero .      The  mediero's  "traditional"  crops 
are  corn  and  beans,  but  his  share  of  the  harvest  is  typi- 
cally too  little  to  live  on  and  he  and  his  fellows  also 
work  for  cash  wages  in  the  sugarcane  zafra    (harvest) .   In 
other  words  the  finquero  keeps  a  hungry  labor  force  handy 
for  his  needs  by  letting  out  just  enough  land  to  keep  the 
families  nearby  but  not  enough  to  let  them  be  independent 
with  that  income.   He  is  as  much  interested  in  their  labor 
in  the  zafra  as  he  is  in  the  corn  and  beans  he  gets  in  "rent." 

To  confirm  personally  that  these  sharecroppers  were 
really  laborers,  I  talked  to  the  owner  of  a  50-manzana  farm 
in  the  same  area.   He  told  me  he  had  "medieros  who  worked 
much  of  the  land  for    him"    on  a  50-50  basis.   He  referred  to 
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them  as  "trabaj adores  permanentes"  when  I  asked  whether  he 
had  any  permanent  or  seasonal  laborers  (interview  with 
Elisandro  Orozco  near  Esteli,  July  17,  1963). 

Goncalves  de  Souza  (1960:33)  stated  that  sharecrop- 
ping  is  the  most  common  form  of  "tenancy"  in  Costa  Rica, 
but  neither  the  census  nor  my  own  explorations  confirm  this. 
On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  rare  as  the 
census  reports  (438  cases  of  specie  rental,  some  of  which 
are  probably  genuine  rentals) . 

Mini  fun  dis  tas  . — In  estimating  the  nximber  of  families 
headed  by  farm  operators,  drastic  measures  were  taken  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  smaller  explotaciones .   This  was  be- 
cause the  plots  controlled  by  these  families  are  so  small 
that  their  members  must  work  elsewhere  as  well  simply  to 
subsist.   Specifically,  not  including  the  colono  units  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  137,201  explotaciones  under 
1  manzana  or  hectare  in  extent  which  were  removed  from  the 
operator  class  at  the  start.   In  addition,  one-half  of  the 
places  of  1  to  4  manzanas  and  one-third  of  those  5  to  9 
manzanas  (together  totaling  221,635  explotaciones)  were 
disqualified  from  consideration  as  operators.   All  of  these 
nearly  360,000  tiny  or  small  parcels  I  have  transferred  to 
the  category  of  places  worked  by  farm  laborers  with  the 
assumption  that  each  represents  one  household.   Some  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  colonos.   Others  are  sharehands.   Some  may 
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be  peons  who  simply  receive  a  house  lot  on  which  they  have 
managed  to  plant  a  few  plants  for  home  use.   Most  spend  a 
great  share  of  their  time  either  as  steady  workers  on 
neighboring  places,  or  as  migrant  workers  in  the  coffee, 
cotton,  cane,  or  banana  harvests.   Stouse  (1965:43-44)  de- 
scribed this  system  well  as  he  wrote  of  the  Quepos-Parrita 
region  of  Costa  Rica: 

Medium  sized  land  owners  often  proliferate  the  Garden 
Plot  type  by  giving  recent  in-migrants  house  lots 
along  roads  where  these  cross  their  properties.   The 
family  so  established  is  known  as  an  avrimado .      Some- 
times a  conveniently  located  parcel  of  a  large  or 
medium  sized  property  will  be  subdivided  and  sold 
in  very  small  pieces  to  incoming  migrants  or  others. 
.  .  .  This  is  probably  done  by  the  larger  landowners 
to  ensure  a  nearby  supplementary  labor  supply. 

Trends  in  Land  Tenure 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  long-term  quantitative 

picture  of  changes  in  land  tenure  in  Central  America.   The 

reason  is  that  until  very  recently  there  have  been  almost 

no  solid  data  on  which  to  base  conclusions.   The  base  line 

for  such  information  is  the  1950  agricultural  census,  taken 

by  every  country  except  Nicaragua,  and  the  1963  census  in 

that  republic.   There  is  no  lack  of  fine-sounding  statements, 

and  even  quoted  figures  about  land  tenure  in  the  past. 

Thomas  Meagher  (1939:703)  wrote  glowingly  of  Costa  Rica  in 

1858: 

To  me  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  the  country  is  the  capital  fact  that 
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two-thirds  of  the  population  is  composed  of  landowners. 
Almost  every  man  has  his  finca,  his  mules,  his  chickens, 
his  hogs  and  his  plantation  of  sugar  or  coffee.   The 
same  persons  whom  we  have  seen  barefooted  and  with 
ragged  clothes  winding  through  the  forest  beyond  Barranca, 
carting  the  coffee  to  the  port  were  proprietors  at  the 
same  time  as  they  were  cart  drivers. 

One  can  take  that  two  ways.   Literally  it  gives  a  figure 
about  a  high  level  of  ownership.   But  the  fact  of  these  men 
being  cart  drivers  may    mean  this  was  their  necessary  off- 
farm  employment.   In  sharp  contrast  is  the  statement  about 
Guatemala  by  Chester  Jones  (1940:176)  that  "all  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  people  are  landless.   A  review  as  of 
December  31,  1926,  showed  that  among  a  population  of  some 
2,000,000  only  146,379,  or  7.3  per  cent,  had  property."   Of 
course  there  are  various  ways  to  interpret  the  figures.   If 
a  family's  property  is  normally  held  by  one  person,  and  if 
a  family  averaged  5  persons,  the  figure  could  reasonably  be 
said  to  represent  about  26   per  cent  of  all  families  .      But 
the  figure  also  includes  urban  real  estate.   It  therefore 
seems  that  either  things  have  dramatically  improved,  or  his 
figures  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture  were  faulty.   To 
me  it  was  obviously  the  latter;  much  property  was  simply  not 
registered.   Many  other  optimistic  and  pessimistic  state- 
ments about  land  tenure  in  past  times  could  be  cited,  but 
they  would  be  equally  poor  as  a  basis  for  establishing  trends. 

Over  the  long  run,  probably  these  generalizations  are 
about  all  that  it  is  safe  to  make.   First,  as  the  population 
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has  grown,  many  family  holdings  have  been  subdivided  until 
the  individual  shares  are  now  only  a  small  fraction  of  what 
they  once  were.   The  present  generation  may  own  land,  but 
less  of  it  per  capita  in  many  cases.   This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Indians  in  Guatemala,  and  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  El  Salvador.   Second,  as  the  population  has 
grown  settlement  has  continued  apace  into  new  areas  and 
created  new  landholdings ,  making  owners  of  some  formerly 
landless  people,  and  adding  to  the  holdings  of  many  who 
already  were  owners  (see  the  various  studies  by  Sandner  in 
Costa  Rica) .   Finally,  as  coffee  and  other  popular  export 
crops  have  boomed,  many  landholders  have  borrowed  cash  for 
planting  the  crop  only  to  face  loss  of  their  land  by  fore- 
closure on  high-interest  loans  they  could  not  repay.   These 
have  joined  the  laboring  groups.   But  no  one  knows  the  num- 
bers or  proportions  of  the  above  for  the  region,  for  individ- 
ual nations,  or  for  regions  within  the  separate  countries. 

Recently,  however,  four  of  the  countries  have  taken 
a  second  agricultural  census,  and  for  three  of  them  data  can 
be  compared  over  11-  to  14-year  intervals.   Table  16  has 
been  prepared  to  present  the  data  in  a  concise  manner.   Uti- 
lizing estimates  of  the  number  of  genuine  farm  operators  in 
1950  made  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  for  the  1960 's  (see 
Table  10) ,  and  dividing  these  figures  into  the  total  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  that  same 
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Table   16.      Numbers  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  and  estimated 
number  of  farm  operators,  and  the  ratio  of  farm-employed  persons 
to  farm  operators  at  the  time  of  the  two  most  recent  censuses: 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica 


Persons  Employed 
in  Agriculture^: 

Estimated  Farm 
Operators^' 

Ratio  of  Farm- 
Employed  Persons 
to  Farm  Operators 

Country 

1950 

1960 -s 

1950    1960  "s 

1950 

1960 's 

Guatemala 
El  Salvador 

Costa  Rica 

651,802 
403,921 
147,577 

848,660 
480,100 
186,596 

164,592  201,035 
64,072   72,054 
32,436   52,283 

4.0 
6.3 

4.5 

4.2 
6.7 
3.6 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Guatemala,  DGE,  1954a :Cuadro  5; 
1957:Cuadro  44;  1966:Cuadro  11;  1968:Cuadros  5  and  6;  El  Salvador, 
DGEC,  1954a:Cuadro  5;  1954b :Cuadro  21;  1965:Cuadro  31;  1967:Cuadro 
23;  and  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1953a:Cuadro  27;  1953b:Cuadro  4;  1965a: 
Cuadro  8;  1966:Cuadro  17. 


^Farming  and  stock  raising  in  El  Salvador;  farming,  stock 
raising,  hunting,  fishing,  and  logging  in  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica. 

Estimates  made  by  counting  no  explotaciones  under  1  manzana 
or  hectare,  one-half  of  those  from  1  to  4  manzanas  or  hectares,  two- 
thirds  of  those  of  5  to  9  manzanas  or  hectares,  and  all  units  of  10 
manzanas  or  hectares  and  up. 
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year,  a  ratio  of  the  number  of  agriculturalists  per  farm 
operator  was  obtained.   Where  the  ratio  increased,  during 
the  inter-censal  period,,  as  it  did  in  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador,  independent  farm  operators  were  becoming  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  farm  population,  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  people  dependent  upon  agriculture  was  being  forced 
into  the  laborer  class.   In  Costa  Rica  just  the  opposite 
was  occurring,  confirming  the  study  in  Atenas  mentioned 
below  (see  "The  Agricultural  Ladder") .   There  the  proportion 
of  operators  increased  dramatically  over  the  13-year  inter- 
val, and  the  census  definitions  and  procedures  did  not  vary 
to  introduce  any  doubt  in  the  interpretation.   The  absolute 
number  of  both  operators  and  laborers  increased,  of  course. 

At  this  crude  level,  then,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  what  is  occurring  in  this  part  of 
the  Americas.   Costa  Rica  has  a  great  deal  of  space  and  a 
small  population,  and  opportunity  is  vastly  different  from 
that  in  crowded  El  Salvador.   Moreover,  within  the  countries 
the  changes  vary  from  one  area  to  another.   In  the  south- 
western highlands  of  Guatemala  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  already  small  owner-operated  properties  are  continuing 
to  be  subdivided  by  inheritance  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
that  higher  and  higher  proportions  of  the  agriculturists 
are  becoming  farm  laborers.   On  the  other  hand  on  the 
Pacific  literal,  and  in  the  Zones  of  Agrarian  Development 
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being  established  by  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Trans formacion 
Agraria  (INTA) ,  new  owner-operated  holdings  are  being  cre- 
ated.  The  same  is  true  in  El  Peten,  both  under  government 
sponsorship  and  by  individual  initiative. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  tenure  changes  for 
explotaciones  of  1  manzana  and  larger  is  possible  using  the 
information  compiled  and  presented  in  Tables  17A,  17B,  and 
17C.   The  explotaciones  between  1  and  9  areal  units  do  not 
approximate  genuine  operators  as  no  adjustments  have  been 
made  to  publish  figures,  but  those  above  that  size  are 
largely  run  by  true  farm  operators.^ 

For  Costa  Rica  one  is  very  safe  in  saying  that 
ownership  is  still  the  tenure  of  the  vast  majority  of  oper- 
ators, although  in  all  three  size  classes  the  percentage  of 
owner-operators  declined  somewhat  with  regard  to  both  explo- 
taciones and  land  area.   Only  renting  failed  to  show  sig- 
nificant increases,  while  squatting  unfortunately  surged 
forward  in  all  three  size  groupings. 

In  El  Salvador  the  most  significant  change  was  the 
very  obvious  subdivision  of  farms  over  the  11-year  time 
span.   There  were  fewer  farms  and  also  fewer  hectares  in 


^Unfortunately,  however,  the  tenure  categories  for 
Guatemala  are  not  the  same  for  both  censuses  and  a  large 
margin  for  variation  must  be  allowed.   Of  the  Central 
American  countries  only  Costa  Rica  has  maintained  a  con- 
sistent and  fairly  detailed  tenure  schema. 
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farmland  in  places  of  10  hectares  or  larger  in  1961,  com- 
pared to  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  first  census  in 
1950.   There  were  no  really  significant  tenure  changes 
among  explotaciones  of  these  sizes,  either.   On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  grouping  under  10  hectares  owners  gained  less 
than  either  renters  or  colonos  in  number  of  places,  and 
renters  actually  controlled  less  land  in  1961  while  in- 
creasing their  numbers  by  23  per  cent.   This  suggests  that 
more  of  the  renters  in  19  61  may  have  been  sharecroppers 
(not  reported  as  a  separate  category)  although  an  interview 
with  the  Sub-Director  of  the  Census,  Luis  Raul  Rodriguez, 
(August  13,  1963)  revealed  that  sharecroppers  were  supposed 
to  be  included  in  the  colono  category.   The  "other"  category 
did  not  exist  in  the  1950  reports,  while  in  1961  it  includes 
producers  buying  land  who  do  not  yet  have  clear  titles  (who 
were  grouped  with  owners  in  1950).   It  also  includes  undi- 
vided inheritances  and  other  miscellaneous  types. 

There  is  a  special  problem  with  the  Guatemalan  data. 
The  1950  classification  of  operadores    employs  "administrators" 
as  a  basic  tenure  class  without  providing  information  as  to 
how  the  land  the  administrators  managed  was  actually  held: 
whether  in  ownership,  ejidal,  rented  or  what.   In  1964  the 
tenure  classification  schema  ignores  administrators  entirely, 
although  in  separate  tables  the  number  and  area  of  explo- 
taciones with  administrators  are  given.   Therefore  it  has 
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been  necessary  to  assume  that  the  units  under  the  direction 
of  administrators  in  1950  were  all  owner-operated,  and  to 
assign  them  to  the  owner  class  in  Table  17A.   How  close  this 
approximates  the  reality  is  not  known. 

The  Guatemalan  data  are  interesting  since  this  inter- 
censal  period  included  the  only  Central  American  experience 
of  aggressive  agrarian  reform. ^   Although  they  were  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  1952  reform,  colonos  increased  in 
number  during  the  14-year  interval  and  apparently  came  to 
have  larger  plots,  on  the  average,  since  the  area  they  con- 
trolled increased  more  than  the  number  of  them.   Apparently 
the  finqueros  felt  reasonably  secure  in  the  counterrevolution 
of  Castillo  Armas  since  they  allowed  the  colono  system  to 
continue  expanding.   However,  most  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  farms  of  all  sizes  was  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
crease in  ownership,  much  of  which  results  from  the  reform 
since  1954,  and  also  from  the  continued  division  of  real 
estate  among  heirs.   Among  small- and  medium-sized  parcels 
renting  in  any  form  declined  in  importance".   This  may  be 
due  to  the  increasing  tendency  for  finqueros  and  hacendados 


^It  must  be  remembered  that  the  takeover  by  Colonel 
Carlos  Castillo  Armas  in  1954  turned  back  much  of  the  agrar- 
ian reform,  in  favor  of  a  much  more  gradual  program,  but  one 
designed  to  given  land  in  ownership,  while  the  Arbenz  reform 
had  been  restricted  largely  to  granting  usufruct  to  the  land 
distributed. 
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on  the  Pacific  coast  to  use  machines  to  clear  land,  replacing 
the  slower  and  less  complete  method  of  renting  out  patches 
to  people  from  the  highlands  to  clear  and  plant  their  milpa 
(Parsons,  1967:14-17).   Renting  of  larger  tracts  has  in- 
creased in  response,  I  assume,  to  the  prospects  of  such 
speculative  crops  as  cotton,  rice,  lemon  grass,  and  others 
which  can  be  quickly  undertaken  or  dropped  in  response  to 
the  changing  market.   The  owned  area  in  the  explotaciones 
of  64  manzanas  or  more  declined  while  the  number  of  owned 
properties  increased. ^   The  change  in  owned  area  probably 
reflects  two  main  factors:   the  United  Fruit  Company's 
return  of  land  to  the  government  and  the  tendency  of  reform- 
shy  owners  to  publicly  claim  less  than  formerly. 

The  Agricultural  Ladder 

In  areas  of  the  world  where  family-sized  farms  are 
commonplace  and  where  being  an  independent  farmer  is  a 
satisfying  status  it  is  the  normal  aspiration  of  agricul- 
tural and  stock  raising  people  to  own  their  own  land. 


The  total  area  in  farms  declined  between  1950 
and  1964,  as  reported  by  the  two  censuses.   There  was  a 
slight  change  in  the  qualification  to  be  included  in  the 
census,  since  in  1950  there  was  a  requirement  that  at  least 
1  cuerda  (1/16  of  a  manzana)  of  land  be  involved,  while  in 
1964  no  minimum  area  was  imposed.   Thus  the  definition  of 
an  explotacion  would  have  increased  the  area  if  anything. 
The  census  authorities  blame  it  on  "inexact  declarations" 
due  to  fear  of  tax  and  land  reform  obligations,  and  to 
"administrative  deficiencies"  during  the  enumeration 
(Guatemala,  DGE,  1968:23,  24,  28). 
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By  doing  so,  the  operator  is  able  to  reap  all  the  benefits 
accruing  to  his  investments  in  land  and  other  capital  goods, 
and  also  the  return  from  his  management  and  labor.   Since 
few  people  are  able  to  be  landowners  when  they  first  begin 
to  support  themselves,  the  concept  of  the  "agricultural 
ladder"  is  applied  to  the  process  whereby  the  young  man 
who  begins  adulthood  working  as  a  farm  laborer  carefully 
saves  toward  the  time  when  he  can  buy  equipment  of  his  own 
and  rent  land  to  work  on  his  own  initiative.   Continuing 
to  save  as  he  can,  eventually  he  may  make  a  down  payment  on 
some  land  and  move  a  large  step  toward  his  goal  of  eventual 
ownership.   The  agricultural  ladder  refers  to  the  process 
of  moving  toward  ownership  without  simply  depending  upon 
the  eventual  inheritance  of  some  family  property,  although 
that  also  takes  place  in  many  cases. 

There  is  little  solid  evidence  by  which  to  evaluate 
the  working  of  the  agricultural  ladder  in  Central  America. 
In  spite  of  what  some  may  say  (Stokes,  1950,  for  example), 
except  in  Costa  Rica  I  found  an  apparently  increasing  number 
and  proportion   of  people  throughout  the  region  who  were 
simply  unskilled  agricultural  laborers.   I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  much  of  the  difference  in  Costa  Rica  to  the 
stronger  educational  system  in  that  country  rather  than 
to  factors  of  population  density,  race,  or  the  other 
explanations  often  offered  for  the  alleged  progressiveness 
of  the  costarricenses. 
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Only  one  good  study  of  the  intergenerational 
tenure  mobility  of  farm  people  was  found,  and  this  was  a 
study  by  J.  F.  Montoya  and  L.  A.  Reuss  (1960)  in  the  Cantdn 
of  Atenas ,  Costa  Rica.   The  principal  findings  were  that 
access  to  land  was  definitely  available  and  that  sons  of 
landless  peons  as  well  as  those  of  landowners  had  found  the 
opportunity  to  become  owners  in  their  own  right.   Among 
sons  of  nonowners  51  per  cent  had  become  owners,  while 
76  per  cent  of  owners'  sons  were  also  proprietors.   However, 
there  was  also  the  inevitable  shrinking  of  the  size  of  farms 
as  more  and  more  were  created  in  the  area.   Many  of  the 
tracts  belonging  to  sons  were  inherited,  and  there  was  an 
average  of  seven  heirs  for  each  tract.   Nevertheless,  among 
the  31  cases  with  the  necessary  detailed  information,  some 
21  had  acquired  land  in  addition  to  that  which  they  in- 
herited.  It  was  apparent  that  the  agricultural  ladder 
had  been  working  in  this  particular  region  prior  to  the 
1959  survey.   Circumstantial  evidence  is  also  found  in  a 
Turrialba,  Costa  Rica,  study  by  Norris  (1953a : 99-100)  where 
he  relates  age  to  tenure  status  and  finds  that  the  owners' 
average  age  was  51,  owner-laborers  averaged  40,  and  pure 
laborers,  37.   In  the  same  place,  however ,'  Sariola  (1954: 
104-109)  found  little  hope  for  the  landless  laborer,  though 
a  few  rose  by  increasing  the  number  of  family  members 
who  worked  for  wages  to  gain  unusually  large  incomes  (for 
laborers) . 
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Perhaps  the  situation  in  the  entire  region  is 
reflected  in  Goldkind's  observation  (1961:374-375)  on 
Costa  Rica: 

The  biggest  gap  in  social  status  in  the  peasant 
community  is  between  those  who  own  land,  or  grew  up 
in  landowning  families,  and  those  who  are  removed  from 
landownership  by  two  or  more  generations.   Those  who 
are  landless  themselves  but  grew  up  in  families  in 
which  their  fathers  farmed  at  least  some  land  of  their 
own  tend  to  attempt  to  work  their  way  up  the  agri- 
cultural ladder  by  engaging  in  commercial  tenancy, 
i.e.,  tenancy  operations  large  enough  to  assure  some 
cash  profit  over  and  above  subsistence  needs.  .  .  . 
Persons  growing  up  in  families  in  which  their  fathers 
managed  their  own  agricultural  enterprises  tend  to  be 
industrious,  responsible,  and  ambitious  with  respect 
to  work  and  land  ownership,  in  sharp  contrast  to  those 
whose  fathers  were  mere  wage  earners. 

Not  so  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  hamlet 
community,  the  landless  laborers  and  subsistence 
tenants.  .  .  .  These  activities  no  longer  can  provide 
the  possibility  of  accumulating  sufficient  wealth  to 
buy  land,  as  they  did  several  decades  ago  when  land 
was  cheap  and  fewer  people  were  competing  for  it. 
Thus  these  people  tend  to  place  value  on  what  can  be 
of  some  immediate  use  in  their  continuous  desperate 
struggle  for  the  bare  necessities. 

There  are  many  rural  people  in  Central  America  for 
whom  the  desire  to  own  land  is  a  fondly-held  dream,  but 
most  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  dream  is  unlikely 
to  come  true  for  the  majority.   In  addition  to  the  desire 
for  land  on  the  part  of  the  landless,  however,  the  success 
of  the  agricultural  ladder  depends  upon  several  other 
factors:   (1)  access  to  land  in  manageable  sizes  at 
reasonable  prices  and  terms,  (2)  the  willingness  and  capac- 
ity to  save  for  the  desired  future,  and  (3-)  opportunity  to 
gain  managerial  experience. 
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With  regard  to  the  availability  of  land,  it  is 

common  in  Central  America  to  hear  complaints  that  land  was 

not  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms.   At  highly  speculative 

prices  it  could  be  had,  with  very  heavy  interest  charges 

as  well.   Even  in  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  where  land  is 

still  relatively  plentiful  one  hears  the  complaint  that 

Land  represents,  on  the  one  hand,  a  secure  form 
of  wealth  in  Costa  Rica.   In  contrast,  the  long  term 
interest  on  other  alternative  investments  is  relatively 
low.   Even  more,  the  ownership  of  land  is  even  free 
of  taxation  which  increases  the  opportunity  of 
speculation  in  land.   Consequently  the  factors  of 
production  are  out  of  adjustment  (Alleger,  1957:13). 

The  proposed  real  property  tax  reforms  could  alleviate  this 

problem  so  that  owners  would  be  glad  to  rent  or  sell  their 

unused  land  to  avoid  having  taxes  devour  it. 

With  regard  to  saving.  Central  America  is  relatively 

fortunate  in  one  way.   While  there  has  been  inflation,  it 

has  been  moderate,  so  that  savings  have  not  been  economically 

impossible.   However,  there  have  been  two  truly  overwhelming 

obstacles  to  saving.   First,  other  than  in  the  zones  given 

over  to  the  banana  plantations  owned  by  foreign  capitalists, 

the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  have  been  so  low  as  to 

create  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  for  the  workers.   And 

even  if  one  of  them  saved  regularly  it  would  require  a 

very  long  time  for  him  to  accumulate  the  amount  of  money 

required  for  the  purchase  of  any  but  the  very  simplest  tools. 
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Virtually  all  manufactured  goods  have  been  imported,  and 
through  a  high-duty  tariff  system  at  that.   Second,  no 
respected  example  of  saving  is  presented  to  the  campesino. 
Savings  banks  and  associations  scarcely  exist,  and  no 
effort  is  made  to  inculcate  notions  of  thrift  and  looking 
ahead.   In  fact  it  is  almost  as  if  there  were  a  conspiracy 
by  the  money-lenders  to  discourage  such  stalwart  traits 
among  the  rural  masses.   Of  course  the  high  incidence  of 
alcoholism  also  drains  off  a  good  deal  of  the  financial 
resources  of  the  campesinos.   And  without  saving,  no 
agricultural  ladder  can  operate. 

Finally,  as  to  opportunities  to  gain  experience 
in  decision-making,  two  factors  discourage  the  young 
hopeful.   First,  the  lack  of  adequate  school  systems  in 
rural  areas,  and  the  common  lack  of  appreciation  of  even 
such  education  as  is  available,  means  that  habits  of  searching 
for  information  and  of  keeping  records  are  virtually  un- 
known among  the  country  dwellers.   Second,  rare  indeed  is 
the  work  opportunity  that  provides  any  chance  for  cre- 
ativity or  innovative  thinking.   Most  agricultural  tasks 
assigned  to  laborers  have  been  done  in  traditional  ways  so 
long  that  neither  owners,  managers,  or  peons  ever  question 
the  age-old  practices.   Fortunately  the  growing  agricultural 
extension  services,  the  banks  making  agricultural  loans,  and 
the  large  commercial  farms  are  bringing  many  modern 
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techniques  onto  the  rural  scene.   Even  so  they  are  often 
adopted  without  the  creative,  active  thinking  that  leads 
to  inventions  and  new  procedures  to  handle  one's  own 
particular  needs. 

Finally,  after  having  sketched  these  three  dis- 
couraging general  perspectives  on  the  bases  for  the 
agricultural  ladder,  mention  must  be  made  of  an  overt 
obstacle  as  well.   Central  American  rural  society  is 
dominated  by  the  large  hacienda  and  by  estate  owners  who 
rely  upon  plentiful  labor  for  their  properties.   The  social 
structure  is  such  that  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
status  quo  in  all  of  the  countries  except  Costa  Rica;  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  it  is  there  also.   As  long  as  vested 
interests  are  firmly  seated  in  the  places  of  power  and 
policy-making,  one  can  expect  no  marked  changes  in  the 
accessibility  of  land,  the  stimuli  to  save,  or  improvement 
of  education  for  the  common  campesino. 

One  basic  change  might  effectively  crack  all  three 
of  these  barriers,  if  there  were  a  way  to  enact  the 
necessary  law  and  put  it  into  effect.   That  reform  is  the 
creation  of  a  locally-levied  tax  on  real  property,  admin- 
istered by  popularly  elected  administrators  at  the  municipio 
level.   By  this  I  have  in  mind  a  local  board  empowered  to 
levy  the  tax  and  also  to  direct  the  expenditures  for  local 
public  schools.   Of  course  the  vested  interests  would 
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still  be  powerful,  and  in  areas  where  laborers  are  strictly 
controlled  by  the  landowners  progress  would  be  slow.   Such 
a  tax,  however,  in  addition  to  raising  new  revenue  for  the 
schools,  would  make  the  use  of  land  as  a  speculative 
investment  more  costly.   It  would  reduce  land  prices  and 
rents  to  a  more  reasonable  level,  and  thus  provide  a 
stimulus  to  savings  on  the  part  of  those  who  presently  feel 
that  the  ownership  of  land  is  an  unreachable  dream. 

Whether  the  property  tax-local  school  is  employed, 
or  some  other  change  is  made,  it  appears  that  positive 
action  is  needed  to  enable  the  agricultural  ladder  to 
maintain  the  owner-operated  farm  in  areas  where  it  is  now 
common,  and  to  assist  in  its  development  in  other  localities 
To  date,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  agricultural 
ladder  is  not  accomplishing  much,  except  in  some  areas  of 
Costa  Rica,  although  perhaps  detailed  studies  would  reveal 
other  limited  areas  where  it  is  effective. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Two  important  aspects  of  the  relationships  between 
men  and  the  land  in  Central  America  are  discussed  in  this 
chapter.   The  first  is  the  evolution  of  property  rights  to 
land  and  the  nature  of  these  rights  at  the  present  time. 
The  second  is  the  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  rights 
to  the  land  are  distributed  among  the  agricultural  people 
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of  the  region.   For  our  purposes  land  tenure  is  considered 
to  include  all  of  the  rights,  legal  and  traditional,  by 
which  people  gain  access  to  and  control  over  land.   Since 
land  is  available  in  a  limited  quantity,  the  distribution 
of  the  rights  to  it  as  well  as  the  limitations  which  may 
be  imposed  upon  its  use  are  extremely  important  in  deter- 
mining the  well-being  and  relative  levels  of  living  of 
agricultural  and  pastoral  peoples. 

The  development  of  the  rights  to  the  land  has 
been  traced  from  preconquest  times  to  the  present.   In 
general  this  development  resembled  that  in  other  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  since  the  same  colonial  policy  was  in 
effect  for  all  areas.   The  land  rights  granted  in  Central 
America  represented  a  departure  from  those  current  in 
Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  later,  as  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  strove  to  take  advantage  of  a  relatively 
fresh  slate  on  which  to  write  its  laws.   Thus  land  came 
to  be  held  in  a  relatively  absolute  fashion,  essentially 
equivalent  to  ownership  in  fee  simple,  and  the  same  type 
of  rights  were  confirmed  constitutionally  and  legally  as 
the  Captaincy  General  of  Guatemala  passed  to  become,  in 
time,  the  five  republics  of  Central  America.   In  addition 
to  private  ownership,  some  lands  continue  to  be  held  by 
municipios  as  ejidos,  or  communal  land. 
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The  principal  limitations  on  ownership  are  those 
of  eminent  domain  and  the  right  to  levy  taxes,  which  the 
governments  retain.   Each  nation  has  also  placed  limitations 
on  property  for  the  good  of  society — requiring  the  so- 
called  social  function  of  property — ^but  the  real  effect  of 
these  recent  laws  is  not  certain.   Generally  the  governments 
have  been  conservative  in  applying  restrictions. 

This  analysis  of  the  contemporary  distribution  of 
rights  to  land  in  Central  America  is  a  pioneering  effort. 
I  have  sought  to  determine  the  number  of  families  dependent 
upon  agriculture  and  to  separate  these  into  those  headed 
by  farm  operators  and  farm  laborers,  respectively.   As  a 
result,  this  work  differs  considerably  from  most  other 
studies  of  the  region.   Based  upon  the  reworking  of  the 
census  data,  about  59  per  cent  of  all  agricultural  house- 
holds are  headed  by  those  who  perform  farm  labor  for  their 
livelihoods  and  only  41  per  cent  of  the  farm  families  are 
those  of  genuine  farm  operators. 

Among  the  operators,  the  majority  are  owners  in 
the  region  as  a  whole,  and  in  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and 
Guatemala.   In  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  less  secure  forms  of 
tenure  predominate.   Ownership  is  more  common  for  the 
larger  establishments,  and  sharecropping,  colonato, 
squatting,  and  other  forms  are  most  frequent  for  the 
smaller  parcels.   In  this  study  sharecroppers  and  colonos 
are  considered  as  farm  laborers  and  not  as  farm  operators. 
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The  evolution  of  the  Central  American  labor  systems 
is  traced,  and  then  an  estimate  is  presented  for  each 
country  of  the  present  number  of  households  headed  by  farm 
laborers.   Also  provided  is  a  description  of  the  various 
types  of  farm  laborers.   Nearly  half  of  the  farm  laborers 
possess  some  land,  but  not  enough  for  them  to  qualify  as 
independent  farmers.   In  addition,  another  13  per  cent  are 
colonos  who  are  allowed  the  use  of  a  small  plot  of  land  by 
their  employer.   Thus  not  all  farm  laborers  in  Central 
America  are  landless,  but  almost  all  of  them  have  very  low 
levels  of  living. 

Finally  an  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
trends  which  are  taking  place  with  regard  to  land  tenure. 
In  Central  America  as  a  whole  it  appears  that  as  time 
passes  a  greater  proportion  of  the  farm  population  is 
being  forced  down  into  the  status  of  farm  laborers. 
Although  data  are  not  available  for  an  adequate  analysis, 
it  appears  that  in  Costa  Rica  farm  operatorship  is  becoming 
more  prevalent.   Except  for  this  country,  however,  the 
agricultural  ladder  does  not  seem  to  be  functioning 
effectively  in  the  region. 

From  all  of  this  one  may  conclude  that  although 
landowners  have  almost  complete  rights  to  their  land,  the 
majority  of  the  people  have  few  or  no  rights  to  any  land. 
Moreover,  if  present  trends  continue,  farm  laborers. 
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many  of  whom  are  the  sons  of  landowners,  have  slight 
chances  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  agricultural  ladder. 

In  an  age  when  the  transistor  radio  constantly 
bombards  even  the  landless,  illiterate  laborer  with 
information  about  the  affluence  of  others,  no  one  can 
tell  how  long  such  deprivation  will  be  suffered  in  relative 
peace.   If  the  nations  of  Central  America  are  to  avoid  an 
eventual  cataclysm,  steps  should  be  taken  to  enable  agri- 
cultural laborers  to  rise  in  the  socioeconomic  scale.   It 
may  be  necessary,  and  it  certainly  would  be  advisable,  to 
institute  more  substantial  agrarian  reform  and  colonization 
programs . 


CHAPTER  V 

SYSTEMS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Among  the  several  highly  important  relationships 
between  men  and  the  land,  the  complex  of  ideas  and  practices 
by  which  agriculturists  extract  a  living  from  the  soil  is 
the  most  critical  factor  affecting  the  level  of  living  of 
families  engaged  in  cultivating  the  land.   In  this  chapter 
the  contemporary  systems  of  agriculture  in  Central  America 
are  analyzed,  and  some  evidence  of  the  manner  of  their 
evolution  is  given.   Finally,  available  indications  of 
trends  in  the  recent  past  are  traced  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  changes  are  occurring. 

The  Nature  of  a  System  of  Agriculture 

The  term  "system"  is  deliberately  employed  here 
with  regard  to  what  may  appear  to  be  simply  elements  of 
agricultural  technology.^   This  is  because  the  whole  ap- 
proach to  the  cultivation  of  crops  is  integrated  into  a 
way  of  life  which  tends  to  be  unitary — in  which  each  element 
fits  into  a  complex  set  of  beliefs,  practices,  prejudices. 


^A  basic,  careful  analysis  of  the  systematic  nature 
of  a  system  of  agriculture  is  given  by  T.  Lynn  Smith  in  his 
volume  on  Colombia  (1967a: 168-172) . 
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and  other  culture  traits  which  are  accepted  by  their 
practitioners  as  "natural."   Any  change  in  one  part  of  the 
system  is  likely  to  require  that  changes  of  a  complementary 
sort  be  made  in  other  aspects  of  the  complex,  with  the 
result  that  a  generally  conservative  set  of  values  prevails 
favoring  the  preservation  of  existing  ways  of  life  and 
farming.   For  example,  among  the  Indians  of  Guatemala  the 
cultivation  of  corn  in  the  milpa    involves  a  series  of 
religious  rituals  and  festivals.   The  timing  of  these 
social  and  religious  events,  as  well  as  their  justification, 
hinges  on  the  performance  of  a  given  "technical"  agricul- 
tural practice.   Wagley  (1941:31),  referring  to  Chimal- 
tenango,  says  that  these  customs 

cannot  be  separated  from  the  mechanical  processes  of 
cultivation.  To  the  Chimalteco,  maize  will  no  more 
grow  without  the  prayer  and  ceremonies  than  without 
the  careful  planting,  the  various  weekings,  and  the 
careful  harvest.  The  one  group  of  activities  is  as 
important  as  the  other,  and  the  two  spheres  are  closely 
interwoven. 

Wagley  also  (31-44)  traces  the  various  rituals  which  are 
intimately  related  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  it 
becomes  apparent  to  his  readers  that  a  change  in  agricul- 
tural technology  would  challenge  very  strongly-held  beliefs 
and  endanger  the  social  position  of  the  ahimane     (shaman) 
about  whom  so  much  of  community  life  revolves. 

The  agricultural  practices  and  their  associated 
beliefs  and  preferences  are  likewise  highly  systematized 
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in  more  "modern"  circumstances.   Those  persons  who  use 
the  practices  of  scientific  agriculture  employ  a  series  of 
values  and  preferences  which  are  similarly  structured.   A 
man  who  operates  a  farm  with  mechanized  equipment  will 
probably  place  strong  reliance  on  scientific  knowledge  of 
seed  selection,  fertilization,  pest  control,  and  commercial 
credit.   His  greater  openness  to  new  ideas  is  itself 
structured  as  a  part  of  the  system.   It  could  not  exist  if 
he  were  integrated  into  a  traditionally-oriented  community. 

The  structured  nature  of  systems  of  agriculture 
is  much  more  than  simply  technology.   It  often  involves 
community-reinforced  values  such  as  religion,  education, 
family  life,  leisure  time,  and  social  status.^   Even  when 
the  practices  by  which  plants  and  livestock  are  raised  do 
not  so  clearly  affect  other  aspects  of  the  society,  the 
several  elements  of  the  given  agricultural-pastoral  complex 
are  closely  integrated  with  one  another  and  gain  their 
specific  meanings  only  in  that  context.   The  manner  in 
which  distinct  farming  practices  are  integrated  into  a 
complex  social  system  is  treated  in  detail  by  Smith  in  a 
paper  he  presented  at  a  conference  on  social  change 
(T.  Lynn  Smith,  1960b).   At  the  end  of  the  pertinent 


^These  various  aspects  are  mentioned  in  the  studies 
of  T.  Lynn  Smith  (1963a : 357-360) ,  Wagley  (1941:31044;  1949), 
Lewis  (1949 (,  LeBeau  (1956:270-301),  Morley  (1956:129-137), 
and  many  others . 
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discussion  he  said,  "Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  we  err 
when  most  of  our  endeavors  are  concentrated  upon  changing 
the  parts  and  not  upon  modifying  the  system  as  a  whole" 
(p.  151)  . 


Contemporary  Systems  of  Agriculture 
in  Central  America 


The  framework  for  the  sociological  analysis  of 
systems  of  agriculture  has  been  evolving  for  over  20  years 
in  the  works  of  Smith  (1946;  1949;  1953:330-356;  1963a:357- 
390) .   This  aspect  of  rural  social  organization  has  been 
broken  down  into  six  basic  systems  which  are  designated 
as  follows:   (1)  riverbank  plantings,  (2)  fire  agriculture, 
(3)  hoe  culture,  (4)  elementary  plow  culture,  (5)  advanced 
plow  culture,  and  (6)  mechanized  farming. 

Central  America  is  a  region  which  contains  a  great 
variety  of  specific  systems  of  agriculture — some  predating 
the  conquest  of  the  area  by  the  Spaniards  and  others 
representing  the  most  modern  principles  of  agricultural 
science.   In  the  cultivation  of  rice,  for  example,  I 
observed  the  use  of  tractors,  disc  harrows,  planters, 
combines  and  airplanes  on  the  Guanacaste  plains  of  Costa 
Rica.   In  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  same  country,  I 
saw  this  crop  being  grown  by  subsistence  farmers  practicing 
fire  agriculture.   Thus,  in  addition  to  describing  the 
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nature  of  each  of  these  sociocultural  complexes,  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  the  approximate  numbers  of  agri- 
culturists employing  each  system  and  also  to  relate  some 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  each  is  found. 

Riverbank   Plantings 

The  riverbank  planting  is  one  of  the  first  and 
simplest  forms  of  agriculture.   In  it  the  "farmer"  has 
barely  advanced  beyond  a  simple  collecting  economy.   The 
man,  or  more  probably  the  woman,  who  engages  in  this  system 
has  learned  to  save  some  seeds  of  the  most  highly-valued 
plants  and  to  imbed  them  in  the  soft  earth  of  a  riverbank 
as  the  water  recedes  after  flood  stage.   Dropping  the 
seeds  and  pressing  them  into  the  soil  with  her  foot  com- 
pletes the  task  of  planting,  and  all  that  remains  is  to 
await  the  growth  and  take  the  harvest.   There  is  no  actual 
cultivation,  but  there  is  that  essential  aspect  of  saving 
the  seeds  and  planting  them  in  the  ground  which  nature 
herself  has  prepared. 

In  Central  America  I  personally  did  not  observe 
any  example  of  riverbank  planting.   Nesman  (1969:159) 
reports  that  on  occasion  he  found  small  plots  of  corn  or 
other  crops  planted  on  the  riverbanks  in  Nicaragua,  but 
he  also  adds  that  this  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  alluvial 
soil  and  the  dependable  moisture.   The  implication  is  that 
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these  farmers  are  not  limited  to  this  primitive  system  of 
agriculture,  but  use  it  to  supplement  other  forms  of 
cultivation.   Certainly  the  cases  he  describes  have  tools 
(hoes  and  machetes)  which  are  more  advanced  than  those  of 
the  truly  primitive  riverbank  planters.   Whether  some  of 
the  latter  also  exist  in  the  area  is  not  clear,  but  I 
am  confident  that  few  Central  Americans  still  employ  this 
limited  form  of  agriculture  in  this  decade. 

4 

Fire    Agriculture 

The  system  denoted  as  "fire  agriculture"  is  a  step 
advanced  beyond  the  riverbank  planting,  but  nonetheless 
it  still  employs  an  extremely  low  level  of  technology.   In 
this  complex,  the  seed  is  not  planted  in  earth  prepared 
entirely  by  nature.   Instead  the  "farmer"  must  use  some 
sort  of  cutting  tool  (commonly  the  machete)  to  clear  the 
underbrush  from  the  chosen  plot.   Then  he  fells  at  least 
the  majority  of  the  trees,  and  leaves  the  debris  to  dry 
for  a  while  in  the  field.   When  the  wood  and  brush  is  dry, 
and  just  before  the  rainy  season,  he  sets  fire  to  the  lot, 
accomplishing  both  the  removal  of  most  of  the  trash  which 
clutters  the  area,  and  the  softening  of  the  earth  for 
planting.   Fire  leaves  the  soil  spongy  and  easily  opened 
for  the  depositing  of  the  seeds.   When  the  rains  come, 
small  holes  are  opened  in  the  soil  either  with  the  big 
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toe,  a  digging  stick,  or  a  crude  hoe,  and  the  seeds  are 
covered  with  a  swipe  of  the  foot.   The  old  stumps,  logs, 
and  what  not  are  left  lying  in  the  field  and  the  seeds 
are  sown  among  them.   The  field  may  or  may  not  be  weeded 
during  the  growing  season,  so  this  way  of  farming  fre- 
quently does  not  involve  any  genuine  cultivation.   Crops 
will  be  grown  for  one  or  perhaps  several  seasons  on  a 
field,  and  then  it  is  abandoned,  and  the  sequence  begins 
again  on  new  land.   The  process  of  preparing  the  land  for 
planting  is  extremely  prodigal  with  human  labor,  using  no 
labor-saving  technique  at  all,  except  the  fire.   This 
kind  of  plant  culture  usually  lacks  other  labor-saving 
devices  and  methods  as  well,  leaving  the  human  being  as 
the  only  beast  of  burden.^   Of  course,  the  same  is  true 
of  the  riverbank  planting. 

The  principal  tools  employed  in  this  migratory 
form  of  agriculture  are  the  machete,  the  axe,  and  the 
digging  or  planting  stick.   The  latter  is  sometimes  simply 
fire-hardened,  but  more  frequently  a  metal  tip  is  placed 
on  the  long  wooden  handle  to  improve  its  efficiency  in 
piercing  the  soil.   The  digging  or  dibbling  stick  is  often 
called  a  maoana   or  espeque . 


^ A  complete  description  of  fire  agriculture  in  one 
area  of  Guatemala  is  given  by  Carter  (1969:340131).   Another 
discussion  relating  to  Central  America  is  that  of  Haney  (1968)  , 
while  Crist  (1967)  gives  the  general  Latin  American  picture. 
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The  effects  of  this  system  of  agriculture  on  the 
soil  resource  are  quite  serious.   Perhaps  the  worst 
consequence  is  the  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  or 
humus  in  the  soil.   In  addition,  since  it  is  practiced 
principally  in  the  humid  tropics,  one  of  the  problems 
created  is  the  severe  leaching  of  nutrients  from  the  earth 
exposed  to  the  heavy  rainfall.   The  rains  also  cause  a 
great  deal  of  erosion  wherever  this  type  of  cropping  is 
practiced  on  sloping  land — in  some  localities  vast  areas 
have  been  destroyed  as  effectively  as  if  the  surface  had 
been  attacked  by  strip  miners.^ 

Fire  agriculture  is  widespread  in  Central  America. 

In  fact,  this  is  what  Muller  referred  to  in  "Agriculture 

in  Central  America"  (1961:135)  when  he  reported  that: 

shifting  cultivation  [sic]  is  the  characteristic 
pattern  of  land  utilization  on  the  mountainsides,  and 
this  means  short  period  use  of  a  given  piece  of  land 
for  cropping.   After  a  parcel  of  forest  is  burned  and 
cleared,  it  is  cropped  by  manual  labor.   A  few  seasons 
later,  invasion  by  grass  and  weeds  makes  its  use 
undesirable.   After  abandonment  to  second  growth 
vegetation  for  several  years  the  area  is  again  sub- 
jected to  clearing  and  planting. 

Even  more  explicitly.  West  and  Augelli  (1966:383)  note  that 

"Primitive  slash-burn  [sic]  or  dibble  farming  is  even  more 


^Dumont  (1966:51)  documents  the  per-acre  losses 
produced  by  fire  agriculture  in  equatorial  Africa  as 
"enormous  quantities  of  humus,  of  600-900  lb.  of  nitrogen 
and  of  120-400  tons  of  wood."   This  volume  by  Dumont  is 
an  excellent  treatise  on  systems  of  agriculture  by  a 
French  agronomist  with  an  unusually  wide  perspective. 
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widespread  here  [in  Central  America  generally]  than  in 
Mexico,  and  more  common  among  subsistence  farmers  than  is 
the  ox-drawn  wooden  plow." 

No  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  this  agricultural  complex  compared  to  other 
systems  which  also  rely  solely  upon  manpower.   However,  the 
data  in  Table  18,  indicate   to  me  that  probably  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  all  explotaciones  in  Central  America  are 
exclusively  hand  powered.   Moreover,  my  observations  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  region  convince  me  that 
as  many  as  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  farms  dependent 
upon  human  effort  alone  are  probably  relying  upon  fire  agri- 
culture.  The  use  of  this  felling  and  burning  technique  is 
particularly  prevalent  in  the  coastal  plain  and  piedmont 
areas  where  the  settlements  are  relatively  recent  and  pop- 
ulation density  is  low,  although  in  many  sections  it  is  also 
found  high  in  the  mountains.   Stouse  (1965:28-32)  refers  to 
this  way  of  farming  on  former  Costa  Rican  banana  lands  as 
his  "land  rotation  agricultural  settlement  type,"  and  he 
depicts  extensive  areas  where  it  is  predominant  (see  his 
Figure  1-13)  .   The  literature  on  agriculture  in  every  one 
of  the  five  nations  refers  to  the  extensive  use  of  this 
system,  frequently  in  considerable  detail.-^ 


^See,  for  example,  the  appropriate  passages  in  works 
by  Marroquin  (1959:191-194);  Sandner  (1962:109,  131-132); 
Leon  (1943:449);  Raynolds  (1967:21;  Dozier  (1958:16,  88); 
West  and  Augelli  (1966:423);  and  Kirchoff  (1948:219). 
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Table   18A.      Numbers  and  proportions  of  explotaciones  agropecuarias 

reporting  no  power  except  human  effort,  by  size  of 

explotaciones:   Guatemala,  1950 


Size  of  Explotaciones 

Number  of 

Explotaciones 

Dependent 

(Manzanas) 

Explotaciones 

Solely  unpon 

Manpower 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Under  1 

74,269 

72,247 

97.3 

1-4.9 

191,360 

180,625 

94.4 

5-9.9 

42,444 

37,521 

88.4 

Under  10 

308,073 

290,393 

94.3 

10-31.9 

26,916 

22,458 

83.4 

32-63.9 

6,125 

4,777 

78.0 

10-63,9 

33,041 

27,235 

82.4 

64-639.9 

6,488 

4,461 

68.8 

640-1,279.9 

569 

360 

63.3 

1,280-3,199.9 

358 

239 

66.8 

3,200-6,399.9 

104 

60 

57.7 

6,400-12,799.9 

32 

18 

56* 

12,800  and  Over 

22 

13 

59* 

64  and  Over 

7,573 

5,151 

68.0 

Total 

348,687 

322,779 

92.6 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Guatemala,  DGE,  1954c :Cuadro  12, 


Percentages  rounded  to  two  significant  digits  due  to  small 
base  figures. 
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Table  18B.      Numbers  and  proportions  of  explotaciones  agropecuarias 

reporting  no  power  except  human  effort,  by  size  of 

explotaciones:   El  Salvador,  1961 


Size  of  Explotaciones 

Number  of 

Explotaciones 

Dependent 

(Hectares ) 

Explotaciones<^ 

Solely  upon 

Manpower 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Under  1 

65,094 

46,882 

72.0 

1-4.9 

72,786 

42,906  . 

58.9 

5-9.9 

13,988 

8,382 

59.9 

Under  10 

151,868 

98,170 

64.6 

10-19.9 

8,523 

5,130 

60.2 

20-49.9 

6,711 

4,026 

60.0 

50-99.9 

2,214 

1,178 

53.2 

10-99.9 

17,448 

10,334 

59.2 

100-199.9 

1,121 

512 

45.7 

200-499.9 

713 

259 

36.3 

500-999.9 

189 

50 

26.4 

1,000-2,499.9 

91 

23 

25* 

2,500  and  Over 

34 

7 

21* 

100  and  Over 

2,148 

851 

39.6 

Total 

171,464 

109,355 

63.8 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  El  Salvador,  DGEC,  1967 :Cuadro  65. 

^Excludes  explotaciones  for  which  the  source  of  power  were  not 
reported. 

*Percentages  rounded  to  two  significant  digits  due  to  small 
base  figures. 
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Table  18C.      Numbers  and  proportions  of  explotaciones  agropecuarias 

reporting  no  power  except  human  effort,  by  size  of 

explotaciones:   Costa  Rica,  1953 


Size  of  Explotaciones 

Number  of 

Explotaciones 

Dependent 

(Manzanas) 

Explotaciones 

Solely  upon 

Manpower 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1-3.9 

14,931 

11,669 

78.2 

4-9.9 

12,994 

9,629 

74.1 

1-9.9 

27,925 

21,298 

76.3 

10-19.9 

9,542 

6,798 

71.2 

20-49.9 

13,167 

9,323 

70.8 

50-99.9 

7,240 

4,903 

67.7 

10-99.9 

29,949 

21,024 

70.2 

100-249.9 

4,441 

2,719 

61.2 

250-499.9 

1,291 

720 

55.8 

500-999.9 

596 

253 

42.4 

1,000-3,499.9 

360 

101 

28.0 

3,500  and  Over 

59 

13 

22* 

100  and  Over 

6,747 

3,806 

56.4 

Total 

64,621 

46,128 

71.4 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965a :Cuadro  148. 

*Percentage  rounded  to  two  significant  digits  due  to  small  base 
figure . 
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My  own  notes  on  Costa  Rica  are  not  as  accurate  as 

those  for  the  other  countries,  for  at  first  I  mistakenly 

accepted  the  burning  of  perennially-cropped  fields  as 

evidence  of  fire  agriculture.   Actually,  burning  is  a 

common  method  of  removing  the  remnants  of  the  previous 

season  before  beginning  to  till  the  land  for  a  new  planting, 

even  in  permanent  hoe  culture.   I  am  sure  that  the  shifting 

form  of  fire  agriculture  is  relatively  common  in  the  Costa 

Rican  lowlands.   Sandner  (1964:8)  says  of  Costa  Rica: 

In  the  peripheral  zones  of  the  country  there  is  a  steel 
plow  for  every  28  farms,  which  in  many  cases  do  not 
use  it  at  all,  or  only  occasionally.   Outside  of  the 
Central  Valley,  the  peasant  crops  are  in  their  majority 
[planted]  by  maoana    in  soils  prepared  by  felling  and 
burning. 

From  this  and  other  reports,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that 

fire  agriculture  is  actually  the  dominant  form  of  cropping 

on  small  properties  in  Costa  Rica,  and  that  it  probably 

has  a  similar  importance  in  Nicaragua  (Nesman,  1969:162) 

and  in  Honduras. 

Hoe    Culture 

The  simplest  system  of  agriculture  involving  actual 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  termed  hoe  culture.   This  is 
the  first  form  of  permanent  agriculture,  and  it  evolved  in 
the  course  of  time  as  men  found  that  the  same  macana  that 
was  used  in  planting  could  be  applied  to  the  task  of 
spading  and  breaking  the  earth.   Soon  a  bent  stick  with  a 
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stone,  shell,  or  metal  point  became  a  hoe  and  a  system  for 
using  the  same  tract  of  land  continuously,  or  for  long 
periods  of  time,  had  come  into  being. 

The  typical  tools  of  the  hoe  farmer  include  the 
machete  (often  in  several  sizes,  with  shapes  adapted  for 
different  purposes)  and  the  hoe.   He  may  also  have  an 
axe,  a  shovel,  and  a  variety  of  other  accessories  such  as 
his  seed  carrier.   Some  hoe  farmers  possess  animals  which 
they  use  for  transportation,  but  the  more  common  practice 
is  for  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  carry  their  crops,  fire- 
wood, and  other  goods  on  their  own  backs  or  heads. 

Hoe  culture  may  be  the  most  common  form  of  agriculture 
in  all  of  Central  America.   In  densely  populated  areas,  such 
as  in  the  Department  of  Totonicapan,  Guatemala,  and  in  much 
of  El  Salvador,  land  is  too  scarce  to  allow  the  long  fallow 
periods  involved  in  fire  agriculture.   Instead,  a  permanent 
cropping  system  is  required.   Since  even  a  relatively  crude 
hoe  provides  a  means  of  controlling  weed  and  grass  infestations, 
hoe  culture  is  particularly  prevalent  in  areas  of  high  popu- 
lation density.   The  data  in  Tables  18A,  18B,  and  18C  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  demonstrating  how  greatly  the 
Central  American  agriculturists  rely  upon  hand  methods  in 
their  farming.   To  the  extent  that  I  was  able  to  observe     ^ 
systems  of  agriculture  in  my  travels,  hoe  culture  appeared  to 
be  most  prevalent  in  the  highland  Indian  areas  of  Guatemala 
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(Totonicapdn,  Quezaltenango,  Solola,  and  Sacatepequez , 
particularly) ,  and  in  many  parts  of  El  Salvador.   The 
extreme  case  is  Totonicap^n,  where  of  17,620  explotaciones 
reported  in  the  1950  census,  only  18  possessed  plows,  thus 
removing  them  from  the  hand-cultivation  systems  (Guatemala, 
DGEC,  1954c: 76) .   Fire  agriculture  and  hoe  culture  are  more 
evenly  divided  among  the  farmers  of  Honduras,  and  fire 
agriculture  is  quite  common  in  areas  other  than  the  Pacific 
coastal  plain  in  Nicaragua. 

An  indication  of  the  importance  of  hoe  culture  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  system  used  in  the 
raising  of  coffee  on  plantations  of  all  sizes.   It  is  also 
common  in  the  subsistence  growing  of  corn,  beans,  squash, 
and  other  vegetables,  and  is  employed  on  many  of  the  small 
commercial  farms  producing  vegetables  for  sale  in  the  cities. 

The  widespread  employment  of  fire  and  hoe  culture 
must  be  understood,  not  simply  in  terms  of  cultural  back- 
wardness, but  also  as  almost  necessary  aspects  of  Central 
American  life.   As  Adams  (1967b:77)  put  if: 

In  Nicaragua,  the  same  cultivator  may  use  oxen  and  plow 
on  his  level  lands  and  then  take  up  the  digging  stick 
and  machete  to  plant  his  hilly  lands.   For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  farmer  who  can  afford  much  level 
land,  and  therefore  oxen  and  plows,  will  either  put 
his  marginal  lands  out  for  rent  or  sharecropping  or 
plant  them  in  coffee  or  some  other  cash  crop  for 
which  the  terrain  is  appropriate. 

The  terrain  itself  prohibits  the  use  of  plows  or  tractors 

on  much  farmland,  and  the  tiny  plots  of  the  subsistence 
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farmers  make  it  impractical  to  employ  these  more  highly 
capitalized  procedures  on  many  other  parcels.   At  any  rate, 
from  60  to  over  90  per  cent  of  the  explotaciones  in  the 
several  countries  appear  to  be  operated  by  purely  hand 
techniques  (see  Tables  18A,  18B,  and  18C) . 

Elementary    Plow    Culture 

The  use  of  the  wooden  rooting  plow  is  the  next 
technological  improvement  in  agricultural  systems  in 
Central  America.   This  type  of  plow  {arado    ariollo)    was 
introduced  in  Central  America  by  the  Spaniards,  as  were  the 
oxen  which  provide  the  traction  for  it.   It  may  have  evolved 
from  a  hoe  that  was  pulled  by  one  person  and  pushed  by 
another,  but  all  of  its  evolution  occurred  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Iberian  conquerors  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.   Since  then  both  the  Spanish  plow  and 
the  oxcart  have  remained  virtually  unchanged.   The  combi- 
nation of  the  plow  and  oxcart,  or  even  the  use  of  the  plow 
alone,  does  much  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  farmer  in  the 
preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Elementary  plow  culture  employs  the  tools  of  the 
more  primitive  systems  of  agriculture  (with  the  frequent 
exception  of  the  digging  or  planting  stick) ,  and  adds  to 
these  the  use  of  the  animal-powered  plow  and  a  drag  {rastrOj 
tuoo)    made  of  logs  which  both  breaks  and  smooths  the  land. 
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There  are  many  farms  and  subsistence  tracts  in 
Central  America  which  employ  the  Creole  plow  as  the  basic 
means  of  cultivation,  but  in  none  of  the  countries  is  this 
system  found  on  anything  like  a  majority  of  the  explotaciones 
The  data  on  places  which  reported  the  use  of  animal  power 
are  given  in  Table  19.   These  figures  include  farms  which 
utilized  animals  for  transport,  but  not  in  the  work  of 
cultivation,  so  they  actually  represent  more  than  the  farms 
employing  plow  culture.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  there  was  little  difference  in 
the  use  of  animal  power  by  size  of  farm,  except  on  the 
few  places  of  largest  acreage  (where  mechanization  is  a 
significant  factor) .   On  the  other  hand,  in  Guatemala 
the  plow  is  rarely  found  on  small  subsistence  tracts,  but 
becomes  increasingly  common  as  size  increases. 

A  more  definite  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
elementary  plow  culture  is  found  in  Central  America  may 
be  gained  by  examining  the  following  data  from  the  1950 
censuses : ^ 

Wooden  Plows      Metal  Plows 

Guatemala  32,284  5,464 

El  Salvador         122,878  5,146 

Honduras  35,257  1,040 


^Compiled  from  Guatemala,  DGE,  1954c: 75;  El  Salvador, 
DGEC,  1954a: 403;  and  Honduras,  DGCE,  1954:39. 
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Table   19 A.      Numbers  and  proportions  of  explotaciones  agropecuarias 
reporting  the  use  of  animal  power,  by  size  of 
explotaciones:   Guatemala,  1950 


Size  of  Explotaciones 

Number  of 

Explotac; 

Lones  Using 

(Manzanas) 

Explotaciones 

Animal 

Power<2 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Under  1 

74,269 

1,907 

2.6 

1-4.9 

191,360 

10,509 

5.5 

5-9.9 

42,444 

4,883 

11.5 

Under  10 

308,074 

17,299 

5.6 

10-31.9 

26,916 

4,396 

16.3 

32-63.9 

6,125 

1,300 

21.2 

10-63.9 

33,041 

5,696 

17.2 

64-639.9 

6,488 

1,867 

28.8 

640-1,279.9 

569 

165 

29.0 

1,280-3,199.9 

358 

81 

22.6 

3,200-6,399.9 

104 

24 

23.1 

6,400-12,799.9 

32 

6 

19* 

12,800  and  Over 

22 

4 

18* 

64  and  Over 

7,573 

2,147 

28.4 

Total 

348,687 

25,142 

7.2 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Guatemala,  DGE ,  1954c :Cuadro  12. 

'^Does  not  include  those  which  also  had  mechanically  powered 
devices  as  well  as  work  animals. 


*Percentages  rounded  to  two  significant  digits  due  to  small 
base  figures. 
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Table   19B.      Numbers  and  proportions  of  explotaciones  agropecuarias 
reporting  the  use  of  animal  power,  by  size  of 
explotaciones:   El  Salvador,  1961 


Size  of  Explotaciones 
(Hectares) 


Number  of 
Explotaciones*^ 


Explotaciones  Using 
Animal  Power 


Number 

Per  Cent 

17,607 

27.0 

28,616 

39.3 

5,284 

37.8 

51,507 

33.9 

3,128 

36.7 

2,396 

35.7 

846 

38.2 

6,370 

36.5 

445 

39.7 

281 

39.4 

61 

32.3 

11 

12* 

4 

12* 

802 

37.3 

58,679 

34.2 

Under  1 

1-4.9 

5-9.9 

Under  10 

10-19.9 
20-49.9 
50-99.9 

10-99.9 

100-199.9 
200-499.9 
500-999.9 
1,000-2,499.9 
2,500  and  Over 

100  and  Over 

Total 


65,094 
72,786 
13,988 

151,868 

8,523 
6,711 
2,214 

17,448 

1,121 

713 

189 

91 

34 

2,148 
171,464 


SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  El  Salvador,  DGEC,  1967:Cuadro  65, 


'^Excludes  explotaciones  for  which  the  sources  of  power  were 
not  reported. 

*Percentages  rounded  to  two  significant  digits  due  to  small 
base  figures. 
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Table   19C.      Numbers  and  proportions  of  explotaciones  agropecuarias 
reporting  the  use  of  animal  power,  by  size  of 
explotaciones:   Costa  Rica,  1963 


Size  of 

(M. 

Explotaciones 
anzanas) 

Number  of 
Explotaciones 

Explotaciones  Using 
Animal  Power 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1-3.9 
4-9.9 

14,931 
12,994 

2,060 
2,279 

13.8 
17.5 

1-9.9 

27,925 

4,339 

15.5 

10-19.9 
20-49.9 
50-99.9 

9,542 

13,167 

7,240 

1,891 
2,775 
1,669 

19.8 
21.1 
23.0 

10-99.9 

29,949 

6,335 

21.2 

100-249.9 
250-499.9 
500-999.9 
1,000-3,499.9 
3,500  and  Over 

4,441 

1,291 

596 

360 

59 

1,066 

265 

94 

52 

2 

24.0 
20.5 
15.8 
14.4 
3* 

100  and 

Over 

6,747 

1,479 

21.9 

Total 

- 

64,621 

12,153 

18.8 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965a :Cuadro  148, 


Percentage  rounded  to  two  significant  digits  due  to  small 
base  figures. 
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The  figures  given  are  the  numbers  of  plows,  and  not  the 
numbers  of  farms  using  plows.   (The  category  of  metal  plows 
may  represent  advanced  plow  culture,  but  the  wooden  plows 
are  clearly  part  of  the  elementary  form  of  plow  agriculture.) 
On  the  average,  there  was  one  wooden  plow  for  every  10  farms 
in  Guatemala,  one  for  every  1.4  explotaciones  in  El  Salvador, 
and  one  for  each  4.4  in  Honduras.   Many  of  these  may  actually 
be  grouped  on  a  small  number  of  farms.   No  data  are  available 
for  Nicaragua,  but  Table  20  provides  information  for  Costa 
Rica  on  the  number  of  explotaciones  employing  plows,  sub- 
divided by  type  of  traction  and  size  of  explotacion.   A 
total  of  about  5,500  farms  (8.5  per  cent)  used  animals  to 
draw  the  plows. 

None  of  the  statistical  sources  proves  adequate  for 
an  accurate  analysis  of  the  number  of  farms  or  subsistence 
tracts  which  employ  the  old  Creole  plow  and  use  oxen  as 
draft  animals.   It  would  appear,  on  comparing  Tables  19C 
and  20,  that  the  use  of  "animal  power"  on  the  farms  is 
considerably  more  widespread  than  the  use  of  the  plow. 
Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  perhaps  no  more 
than  about  one-quarter  of  the  explotaciones  agropecuarias 
in  Central  America  employ  a  system  of  agriculture  as  high 
as  elementary  plow  culture. 
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Table   20.      Numbers  and  proportions  of  explotaciones  agropecuarias 
reporting  the  use  of  animal-  and  tractor-drawn  plows, 
by  size  of  explotaciones:   Costa  Rica,  1953 


Size  of 
Explotaciones 
(Manzanas) 

Explotaciones 

Reporting  Us 

ing 

Plows 

Animal- 

-Drawn 

Tractor 

-Drawn 

Number 

Per  Cent^ 

Number 

Per  Cent"^ 

1-3.9 

870 

5.8 

251 

1.7 

4-9.9 

976 

7.5 

338 

2.6 

1-9.9 

1,845 

5.5 

599 

2.1 

10-19.9 

841 

8.8 

232 

2.4 

20-49.9 

1,223 

9.3 

358 

2.7 

50-99.9 

783 

10.8 

235 

3.2 

10-99.9 

2,847 

9.5 

825 

2.8 

100-249.9 

519 

11.7 

283 

5.4 

250-499.9 

170 

13.2 

137 

10.5 

500-999.9 

73 

12.2 

105 

17.8 

1,000-3,499.9 

42 

11.7 

110 

30.4 

3,500  and  Over 

6 

10* 

32 

54* 

100  and  Over 

810 

12.0 

658 

9.9 

Total 

5,503 

8.5 

2,092 

3.2 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965a :Cuadros 
8  and  158. 

'^Per  cent  of  all  explotaciones  in  size  group  (see  Table  19C) 


Percentages  rounded  to  two  significant  digits  due  to  small 
base  figures. 
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Advanaed   Plow   Culture 

As  the  name  suggests,  advanced  plow  culture 
represents  the  refinement  of  the  older  rooting  plow.   The 
basic  discoveries  which  made  this  possible  were:   (1)  the 
horse  as  a  draft  animal  (horses  had  long  been  used  by  the 
upper  classes  for  riding,  but  were  kept  from  contact  with 
the  lower  classes  who  did  the  work  on  the  land) ;  (2)  the 
horse  collar,  which  enabled  the  animal  to  strain  against 
a  load  without  cutting  off  his  wind;  and  (3)  the  invention 
of  the  turning  plow,  to  replace  the  ancient  rooting  type. 
The  combination  of  these  three  elements  so  improved  the 
application  of  animal  power  to  the  tasks  of  cultivation 
that  a  new  system  of  agriculture  was  born.   The  horse's 
even,  steady  pull  also  made  possible  the  development  of 
other  machines  to  aid  the  farmer  and  improve  his  efficiency; 
reapers,  combines,  planters,  and  riding  plows,  for  example. 
The  four-wheeled  wagon  is  also  included  here. 

The  development  of  advanced  plow  culture  has  taken 
place  in  northwestern  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  where  the  members  of  a  strong  class  of  family-sized 
farmers  have  been  very  much  concerned  with  improving  their 
efficiency.   Since  in  this  case  the  same  man  is  responsible 
for  securing  the  capital,  providing  the  management  and 
strategy,  and  doing  the  work  of  the  farm,  he  has  every 
incentive  to  seek  means  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
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his  own  limited  time  and  energy.   On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  provision  of  capital  and  management  are  separated  from 
the  function  of  labor,  as  is  true  in  a  system  of  large 
estates,  there  is  little  concern  to  save  on  labor.   This 
is  particularly  true  where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
laborers  and  alternative  investments  for  capital  are 
attractive. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  logical  to  expect  that  Central 
America,  with  the  majority  of  its  farmer  class  either  pos- 
sessed of  large  estates,  or  scratching  out  a  living  on 
tiny  parcels,  will  neglect  this  important  system  of  agri- 
culture which  has  been  developed  by  and  for  the  family- 
sized  farm.   Many  operators  of  large  plantations  devoted 
to  cotton  and  rice,  for  example,  have  already  skipped  over 
this  stage  entirely  in  favor  of  mechanization.   Most  other 
farmers  still  rely  on  inefficient  hand  tools  or  plod  along 
with  ungainly  oxen.   There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  that  if  one  is  going  to  modernize  and  invest  in 
machinery  he  should  go  to  the  more  advanced  use  of  tractors 
rather  than  simply  a  different  breed  of  animals  and  animal- 
drawn  equipment.   The  recommendation  of  Vance  Rogers  (1947: 
15-16)  for  Costa  Rica  does  not  appear  to  have  been  received 
with  much  enthusiasm.   He  suggested  that  mechanization  is 
a  response  to  high  labor  costs  and  that  the  need  in 
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Costa  Rica  was  for  more  animal-drawn  machinery  for 
cultivating,  planting,  and  harvesting.   He  urged  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  an  effort  be  made  to  adapt  the  equipment 
to  oxen  since  these  animals  are  more  economical  to  feed  and 
care  for.   In  1963,  Costa  Rica  had  30,967  oxen  and  107,533 
horses,  mules,  and  asses  on  its  farms  (Costa  Rica,  DGEC , 
1965a:Cuadros  177  and  190) ,  but  according  to  my  observation 
the  animal-drawn  plows,  harrows  and  the  like  were  almost 
always  pulled  by  the  lumbering  oxen.   The  horses  were  used 
for  riding  and  packing  almost  exclusively — and  this  is 
largely  a  matter  of  cultural  definition.   When  I  asked 
farmers  who  owned  horses  whether  they  were  used  for  plowing, 
I  usually  received  an  almost  incredulous  look  of  surprise 
that  I  even  thought  of  this.   To  some  it  seemed  insulting. 
A  similar  attitude  toward  the  horse  was  found  widely 
disseminated  throughout  the  region. 

Mechanized   Farming 

In  mechanized  farming  the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
application  of  capital  and  technology  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  products,  and  the  ever  more  sparing  use  of 
human  labor.   Virtually  all  of  the  inventions  of  mechanized 
implements  for  farm  work  have  occurred  in  North  America 
and  western  Europe  where  the  cost  of  labor  has  been  an 
important  consideration,  and  farming  is  undertaken  with  a 
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very  commercial  or  business-like  emphasis.   The  mechanized 
farming  complex  in  its  highly  developed  form  includes  the 
tractor  for  pulling  some  forms  of  equipment,  and  a  variety 
of  self-propelled  machines  for  harvesting  and  other  tasks. 
Tractors  are  specially  developed  for  different  types  of 
crops  and  soils,  and  planters,  cultivators,  harvesters 
and  sprayers  are  made  to  fit  the  specific  requirements  of 
particular  enterprises.   In  the  production  of  cotton,  for 
example,  everything  from  laying  out  the  contours  in  the 
fields,  through  plowing,  planting,  fertilizing,  spraying, 
weeding,  harvesting,  and  hauling  the  bolls  to  the  gin  can 
be  done  without  the  use  of  hand  tools  or  animal  power. 
The  equipment  for  such  an  operation  is  very  expensive, 
and  mistakes  in  management  or  weather  problems  can  be 
extremely  costly,  but  much  of  the  world's  cotton  is  now 
produced  on  farms  employing  the  sort  of  equipment  indicated, 
Many  other  crops  are  equally  adapted  to  mechanized  farming, 
including  even  such  perishable  fruits  as  tomatoes. 

Mechanized  farming  is  not  very  highly  developed  in 
Central  America  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  minifundia 
and  the  large  estates  which  have  traditionally  depended 
upon  the  lavish  use  of  human  labor.   Certain  highly 
commercial  crops  are  rapidly  being  mechanized,  however. 

In  the  past  decade  or  two  the  raising  of  cotton  in 
Central  America  has  boomed,  with  most  production  intended 
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for  the  world  market.   At  first  much  of  the  cropping  was 
done  with  the  wooden  plow  and  intensive  application  of 
labor,  but  more  recently  the  farmers  have  emphasized 
mechanization.   The  result  is  that  cotton  growing  is 
probably  the  most  fully  mechanized  type  of  farming  in  the 
region.   The  use  of  fertilizers  and  insecticides  is  far 
more  thorough  than  it  is  even  in  coffee  orchards,  and 
spraying  and  dusting  by  airplane  is  standard  procedure 
with  cotton.   On  a  single  plantation  in  El  Salvador  I  saw 
46  tractors  and  their  associated  machinery  being  employed 
in  tilling  the  fields.   Recently,  in  spite  of  the  relatively 
low  wages  paid  for  picking  cotton,  some  mechanical  cotton 
pickers  have  come  into  use.   There  were  161  of  these  in 
Nicaragua  in  1967,  capable  of  handling  a  considerable 
acreage  of  cotton  (Banco  Central  de  Nicaragua,  n.d.:104). 

Banana  plantations  are  probably  the  next  most 
mechanized  type  of  farming,  but  the  mechanization  involves 
more  the  building  of  the  supporting  infrastructure  than 
the  cropping  itself.   Sugarcane  culture  is  highly  mechanized 
in  some  tracts  in  each  country,  but  a  great  deal  is  also 
grown  with  elementary  plow  culture  on  small  plots. 

An  indication  of  the  limited  extent  of  mechanization 
in  the  region  may  be  gained  by  noting  that  in  El  Salvador 
and  Costa  Rica,  respectively,  the  most  recent  censuses 
reported  that  approximately  2  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
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explotaciones  used  "mechanical  power."   El  Salvador  did 
not  publish  any  information  on  the  use  of  tractors,  but  in 
Costa  Rica  6,340  farms  used  mechanical  power,  and  only 
3,020  (4.7  per  cent)  of  these  had  tractors  (see  Table  21, 
and  Costa  Rica,  DGEC ,  1965a rCuadros  148  and  156) .   The  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  fact  that  mechanical  power  includes 
any  mechanical  devices,  even  windmills,  and  so  does  not 
fairly  represent  mechanized  farming. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  can  readily  appreciate  the 
increasing  mechanization  that  is  occurring  by  examining  the 
following  data  from  the  agricultural  censuses:-^ 


Year 

Tractors 

Guatemala 

1950 

775 

El  Salvador 

1950 

885 

Honduras 

1952 

283 

Costa  Rica 

1950 

456 

Costa  Rica 

1955 

504 

Costa  Rica 

1963 

4 

,454 

In  1950  the  number  of  tractors  was  very  small  in  every  case, 
If  the  experience  in  the  other  countries  parallels  that  of 
Costa  Rica,  then  the  years  since  1950  have  been  ones  of 


^Compiled  from  Guatemala,  DGE,  1954c :Cuadro  15;  El 
Salvador,  DGEC,  1954a :Cuadro  48;  Honduras,  DGEC,  1954:Cuadro 
9;  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1953a:Cuadro  55,  1959 :Cuadro  135,  and 
1965a:Cuadro  156.   Other  censuses  provide  no  data  on  tractors 
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Table   21.      Numbers  and  proportions  of  explotaciones  agropecuarias 
reporting  the  use  of  tractors,  by  size  of 
explotaciones:   Costa  Rica,  1963 


Size  of  Explotaciones    Number  of 

(Manzanas)        Explotaciones 


Explotaciones  Reporting 
Use  of  Tractors 


Number 


Per  Cent 


1-3.9 

14,931 

4-9.9 

12,994 

1-9.9 

27,925 

10-19.9 

■   9,542 

20-49.9 

13,167 

50-99.9 

7,240 

10-99.9 

29,949 

100-249.9 

4,441 

250-499.9 

1,291 

500-999.9 

596 

1,000-3,499.9 

360 

3,500  and  Over 

59 

100  and  Over 

6,747 

Total 

64,621 

342 
481 


823 


2.3 
3.7 

2.9 


369 

3.9 

506 

3.8 

365 

5.0 

1,240 

4.1 

371 

8.4 

209 

16.2 

164 

27.5 

173 

48.0 

40 

68* 

957 

14.2 

3,020 

4.7 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1965a :Cuadros 
8  and  156. 


*Percentage  rounded  to  two  significant  digits  due  to  small 
base  figures. 
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vast  change.   In  the  eight  years  between  1955  and  1963 
tractors  multiplied  ninefold  in  the  one  country  for  which 
data  are  available. 

In  suiranary,  while  the  whole  range  of  agricultural 
systems  may  be  found  in  Central  America,  the  dominant 
forms — probably  as  many  as  75  per  cent  of  the  explotaciones — 
depend  upon  fire  agriculture  or  hoe  culture.   In  other  words, 
the  work  of  clearing  and  preparing  the  soil,  weeding  the 
fields,  and  harvesting  the  crop  is  done  entirely  with  hand 
tools.   Next  in  importance  is  elementary  or  rudimentary  plow 
culture  in  which  the  inefficient  wooden  rooting  plow  creases 
and  breaks  the  earth  as  a  form  of  tillage.   This  system  may 
be  in  use  on  about  one-fourth  of  the  farms-  and  subsistence 
tracts  in  the  region,  though  its  usage  varies  from  country 
to  country.   The  wooden  plow  is  more  common  in  El  Salvador 
than  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  least  common  in  Guatemala.   Ad- 
vanced plow  culture  is  almost  nonexistent  in  the  region, 
while  mechanization  of  farming  is  now  being  introduced  on  a 
considerable  scale. 

Evolution  of  Systems  of  Agriculture 
in  Central  America 

Central  American  agriculture  has  experienced 
remarkably  little  change  during  the  period  for  which  its 
history  is  clearly  discernible.   It  is  one  of  the  areas  of 
the  world  in  which  stable  agricultural  practices  evolved 
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independently,  and  it  is  still  basically  an  agricultural 
civilization.   Nevertheless,  during  the  more  than  400 
years  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  on  these  shores 
few  major  changes  have  occurred  in  the  systems  of  agri- 
culture by  which  the  majority  of  the  people  gain  a  live- 
lihood. 

Prior  to  the  Spanish  Conquest,  the  people  inhabiting 
Central  America  could  be  classified  as  belonging  to  two 
basically  different  agricultural  traditions.   Most  of  them 
were  corn-growers  or  seed-planters,  related  to  the  Maya  and 
Mexican  families  of  Indians.-^   The  second  group  of  aboriginal 
farmers  were  the  vegetable-planters  whose  culture  revolved 
about  the  root  of  the  yuca  plant.   These  had  their  origin 
in  what  is  now  Colombia,  and  spread  northward  along  the 
Atlantic  coastal  plain  of  Central  America,  particularly  in 
Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras. 

The  systems  or  agriculture  employed  were  basically 
those  of  fire  agriculture,  with  the  likelihood  that  some 
riverbank  planting  was  done  on  the  Atlantic  littoral  as  well. 
The  account  given  by  the  chronicler  Oviedo  y  Valdes  (1851: 
263-269)  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  a 


^Sauer  (1952:40-60)  discusses  the  development  of 
various  agricultural  products  and  systems  on  a  world-wide 
basis,  and  distinguishes  the  seed-planters  and  vegetable- 
planters  of  the  New  World. 
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classic  statement  of  fire  agriculture.   A  free  translation 
of  some  of  his  key  sentences  follows: 

.  .  .  and  when  they  want  to  plant,  they  fell  the 
forest  or  canes  (for  land  where  only  grass  grows  is 
not  considered  as  fertile  in  these  parts  as  the  lands 
of  trees  and  shrubs) ,  and  after  they  have  made  that 
cutting  or  voaa    (clearing) ,  they  burn  it,  and  the 
ashes  of  the  cut  wood  remain  there,  giving  such  an 
effect  to  the  land  as  if  it  had  been  fertilized. 

.  .  .  and  with  planting  sticks  or  maaanas    in  their 
hands,  they  strike  the  earth  with  the  point  of  the 
stick,  and  bend  it  to  one  side  to  open  up  the  earth  a 
bit  more.   Removing  it,  then,  into  the  hole  which  it 
made  they  place  four  or  five  grains  of  corn  .  .  .  and 
then  with  the  foot  they  close  up  the  hole  with  the 
grain,  so  that  the  .  .  .  birds  do  not  eat  them. 
(264-265)  . 

From  these  comments  Oviedo  y  Valdes  passes  almost  immediately 
to  the  further  fact  that  the  Spaniards  in  the  Caribbean  and 
on  the  mainland  had  adopted  the  practices  of  the  Indians 
in  large  part:   "This  method  of  planting  was  learned  from 
the  Indians  .  .  .  but  the  Christians  do  it  better,  because 
they  plow  the  land  where  there  is  a  disposition  for  it"  (266) , 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  work  was  mostly  done 
by  the  Indians,  whether  on  their  own  plots  or  those  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  plow  was  not  introduced  as  widely  as  might 
be  expected. 

Virtually  every  study  of  the  pre-Columbian  and  early 
colonial  Indian  practices  in  Central  America  emphasizes  the 
dependence  of  these  people  on  a  shifting  subsistence  agri- 
culture carried  on  by  the  use  of  the  axe  and  fire.   Willey 
and  his  associates  (1964:447)  summarizes  the  practice  for 
all  of  the  Central  American  area  where  corn  was  dominant: 
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The  lands  for  these  crops  were  cleared  with  stone 
tools,  the  fallen  trees  burned,  and  the  seeds  or 
cuttings  planted  with  the  aid  of  a  fire-hardened  digging 
stick.   This  system  of  clearing  and  planting  was,  and 
is,  widespread  in  Mesoamerica,  with  adaptations  to  the 
particular  environment. 

Thomas  Gage  (1946:220-221,  and  passim)    described  the  manner 

in  which  wheat,  corn,  and  other  crops  were  grown  in  the 

seventeenth  century  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  and  was 

incredulous  at  the  manner  in  which  timber  trees  were  felled 

and  burned  in  the  normal  course  of  each  year's  cropping. 

Subsequent  travellers  in  the  nineteenth  century  left  accounts 

which  confirmed  that  little  innovation  had  occurred.   Because 

this  system  of  felling  and  burning  was  new  to  these  foreign 

visitors,  their  accounts  are  full  of  both  words  and  pictures 

which  vividly  describe  the  procedures  used  to  destroy  the 

forests  in  making  the  milpas.^ 

The  wooden  plow  drawn  by  oxen  was  slowly  making  its 

presence  felt  also,  and  these  same  travellers  recorded 

their  observations  regarding  the  use  of  this  instrument 

(Squier,  1860:327;  Wells,  1957:388).   Nevertheless,  its 

introduction  was  so  slow  that  regarding  the  area  around 

the  principal  city  of  Costa  Rica  (Cartago) ,  Governor  Tomas 

de  Acosta  reported  in  180  3  that  "the  plow  is  not  customarily 

used  here,  nor  any  other  utensils  for  work  in  the  fields 


^See,  for  example,  the  sketches  and  paragraphs  in 
Squier  (1855:215;  1860:200),  Wells  (1857:393),  and  Scherzer 
(1857,  11:5-6) . 
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except  the  ax,  machete,  digging  stick  {maaana)  ,    and  shovel 
ipala)  ,  the  latter  of  wood  that  they  themselves  make" 
(quoted  in  Sandner,  1962:34). 

Efforts  were  made  by  many  authorities  to  introduce 
more  modern  devices,  and  more  productive  agriculture,  but 
change  was  slow  in  coming.   One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
was  the  Spanish  tradition  of  large  estates  and  very  low-paid 
labor.   Smith  (1949:23-27)  has  indicated  that  the  large 
plantations  and  haciendas  proved  to  be  a  "cultural  sieve" 
which  effectively  filtered  out  many  of  the  needed  elements 
of  the  Iberian  culture.   Those  devices  and  practices  which 
would  have  been  particularly  beneficial  to  the  independent 
family-sized  farmer  were  most  neglected,  since  with  plenty 
of  labor  at  their  disposal,  the  hacendados  did  not  concern 
themselves  with  efficiency  of  either  labor  or  land. 

Since  national  policies  were  entrusted  to  the  local 
power  structure  (the  owners  of  large  estates)  for  imple- 
mentation, it  is  not  surprising  the  President  Barrios  of 
Guatemala  was  able  to  accomplish  little  in  the  way  of 
modernizing  agriculture  in  Guatemala.   In  1879  he  issued 
Decree  242,  instructing  the  municipios  (counties)  to  intro- 
duce plows  and  carts  in  their  localities  in  place  of  the 
heavy  Indian  hoe  and  tump  line.   The  decree  was  in  force 
until  about  1930,  but  had  very  little  effect.   Even  today 
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Guatemala  has  the  largest  proportion  of  farms  entirely 
dependent  upon  hand  power  in  Central  America. 

The  vast  majority  of  Central  American  farmers  today 
still  use  the  age-old  practices  of  fire  agriculture  and  the 
hoe.   Among  the  Indian  communities  this  might  be  attributed 
to  resistance  to  change — stubborn  clinging  to  inefficient 
methods  that  were  cherished  by  the  ancestors.   But  this  is 
not  true,  certainly,  for  the  many  young  people  who  leave 
the  established  areas  of  the  countries  and  make  their  way 
to  the  frontiers  of  settlement  in  the  outlying  districts. 
Here  Sandner  (1959:27)  has  found  that  many  give  up  the 
stable,  intensive  forms  of  agriculture  they  have  known 
in  their  home  districts,  and  take  up  fire  agriculture 
instead.   This,  he  notes,  is  a  retrogression  which  leads 
to  the  necessity  of  eventually  upgrading  once  more  to  a 
stable,  productive  form  of  farming. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
endeavor  in  recent  years  to  mechanize  the  production  of 
a  few  selected  crops.   The  most  explicit  case  is  in  the 
raising  of  cotton,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.   Probably  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  tractors 
and  associated  equipment  being  imported  into  the  region  in 
recent  times  have  been  put  to  work  on  the  cotton  plantations 
The  rush  to  get  in  on  the  cotton  bonanza  has  resulted  in 
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the  cropland  used  for  this  crop  being  expanded  at  the 
expense  of  food  production  (Dorner,  et    at.,    1969:9).   The 
heavy  use  of  machinery  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  jobs 
for  considerable  numbers  of  the  poor  campesinos  who  depended 
upon  plantations  for  their  livelihood,  and  has  been  of 
little  benefit  to  the  majority  of  the  people — ^perhaps 
actually  hurting  more  than  it  has  helped.   This  new  devel- 
opment again  points  up  the  problem  of  the  agricultural 
sector  dominated  by  the  large  estate,  where  the  well-being 
of  many  is  dependent  upon  the  economic  interests  and 
decisions  of  a  relatively  few  persons. 

The  recent  mechanization  has  occurred  on  a  relatively 
few  large  farms.   It  has  affected  more  of  the  farm  laborers 
than  of  the  genuine  operators,  and  its  overall  effect  in 
the  rural  setting  may  well  be  unfortunate  rather  than  bene- 
ficial. 

There  has  been  no  commensurate  development  of  the 
advanced  plow  culture.   The  use  of  the  horse  and  horse- 
drawn  machinery  would  benefit  the  family-sized  farm, 
making  this  kind  of  farm  operation  vastly  more  attractive 
and  efficient.   Unfortunately,  the  cultural  milieu  is  such 
that  few  people  aspire  to  operate  their  own  farms  with 
their  own  labor  since  manual  labor  has  such  a  negative 
evaluation.   Those  with  whom  I  spoke  who  appeared  to  be 
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in  a  position  to  adopt  the  horse-drawn  equipment  showed 
little  interest  in  doing  so.   This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  prevailing  tendency  to  glamorize  everything  having  to 
do  with  powerful  machines.   Another  aspect,  I  believe,  is 
related  to  the  lack  of  any  form  of  promotion  of  such 
equipment.   Since  farm  equipment  is  almost  entirely  imported, 
this  may  stem  from  the  approach  to  agriculture  in  the 
manufacturing  countries,  where  mechanization  is  the  appro- 
priate thing.   The  producing  companies  may  be,  in  effect, 
preventing  or  slowing  this  phase  of  modernization. 

One  can  summarize  the  evolution  of  ways  of  farming 
in  Central  America  rather  simply.   The  vast  majority  of 
the  farmer  and  laborer  families  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  cultural  tradition  which  was  present  in  the  area  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  or  which  has  been  modified  only 
by  the  addition  of  the  steel  hoe  and  the  permanent  use  of 
the  same  tracts  of  land.   The  Spanish  rooting  plow  was 
introduced  early  in  the  colonial  period,  and  is  the  only 
widespread  advancement  over  hand  labor  that  has  yet  been 
made.   Advanced  plow  culture  has  made  almost  no  inroads 
into  the  economy,  either  in  actual  use  or  in  terms  of 
aspiration.   Mechanization  has  occurred  on  a  select  number 
of  farms,  producing  principally  for  the  export  market, 
but  this  "advance"  has  diverted  farmland  from  food  production 
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and  displaced  workers  from  jobs,  resulting  in  a  questionable 
gain  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  zones  where  the  change 
has  occurred. 

Present  Trends 

The  data  which  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
satisfactory  analysis  of  trends  simply  do  not  exist,  and 
it  will  be  some  time  before  they  do.   In  the  light  of 
this,  the  best  available  information  is  presented  in 
Table  22,  and  a  few  observations  may  be  made  from  these 
data.   In  the  Costa  Rican  censuses  of  agriculture  of  1950 
and  1963  each  producer  was  asked  to  indicate  the  sources 
of  power  employed  on  his  explotacion.   These  are  summarized 
as  being  human,  animal,  or  mechanical,  but  these  terms 
are  misleading.   In  the  cases  of  both  animal  and  mechanical 
power,  these  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  actual  operation 
of  equipment  for  cultivating  the  soil.   Mechanical  power  may 
include  gasoline  motors  for  pumping  water,  windmills  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  a  host  of  other  devices  such  as  huskers 
for  coffee  cherries.   One  can  be  sure,  for  example,  that  the 
2,288  explotaciones  of  less  than  10  manzanas  in  Costa  Rica 
in  196  3  which  reported  having  mechanical  power  did  not  all 
have  tractors;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  957  possessed  such 
machines  (see  Table  21) .   The  use  of  animals  for  riding  or 
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Table   22.      Changes  in  the  number  of  farms  employing  ciifferent  sources 
of  power,  by  three  size  categories: 
Costa  Rica,  1950  to  1963 


Source  of  Power 
anci  Year 

Size 

of  Explotaciones  (Manzanas 

) 

1-9.9 

10-99.9 

100  ancJ  over 

Total 

All  Explotaciones 
1950 
1963 
Per  Cent  Change 

18,976 
27,925 
47.2 

20,279 
29,949 
47.7 

3,831 
6,474 
76.1 

43,086 
64,621 
50.0 

Human  Effort  Only 
1950 
1963 
Per  Cent  Change 

16,225 
21,298 
31.3 

16,535 
21,024 
27.1 

2,727 
3,806 
39.6 

35,487 
46,128 
30.0 

Animal  Power 
1950 
1963 
Per  Cent  Change 

2,684 
4,339 
61.7 

3,569 
6,335 
77.5 

894 
1,479 
65.4 

7,147 
12,153 
70.0 

Mechanical  Power 
1950 
1963 
Per  Cent  Change 

67 
2,288 
3300* 

175 
2,590 
1380** 

210 
1,462 
596** 

452 
6,340 
1300** 

SOURCE:   Compileci  anci  computeci  from  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1953a:Cuaciro 
53,  and  1965a:Cuaciro  148. 

^Includes  explotaciones  employing  animals  as  well  as 
mechanical  power. 

*Percentage  rounded  to  two  significant  digits  due  to  small 
base  figure. 

**Percentages  rounded  to  three  significant  digits. 
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for  carrying  goods  qualifies  the  farm  as  having  animal 
power  even  though  the  animals  are  not  hitched  to  even  a 
wooden  plow.   Thus  the  interpretation  of  the  figures  is 
difficult.   Since  the  base  figures  are  so  small  for 
mechanically-powered  farms  in  1950,  the  very  large  propor- 
tional changes  indicated  are  not  as  significant  as  they 
appear.   Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  animal 
and  mechanical  power  for  the  cultivation  of  fields  are 
definitely  increasing  in  Costa  Rica,  and  the  same  is 
probably  true  for  the  other  nations  as  well.   I  think  it 
probable  that  the  increase  in  the  use  of  animal  power  is 
almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  oxen  in  rudi- 
mentary plow  culture,  but  this  is  still  a  notable  improvement 
over  hoe  or  fire  agriculture.   The  increase  in  employment  of 
tractors  (as  inferred  from  comparison  of  Tables  21  and  22) 
appears  to  be  greatest  in  the  family-sized  category,  and 
this  can  only  be  seen  as  an  encouraging  sign  that  perhaps 
the  family-sized  farm  will  become  dominant  in  this  country. 
Data  are  not  available  for  the  other  countries,  but  given 
the  distribution  of  farms  by  size  in  these  places,  mechani- 
zation cannot  have  the  impact  in  favor  of  the  family-sized 
farm  that  it  has  in  Costa  Rica. 


CHAPTER  VI 
PATTERNS  OF  SETTLEMENT 

The  arrangement  of  the  houses  of  rural  and 
agricultural  people  on  the  land  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  man-land  relationships,  and  to  the 
trained  observer  it  is  one  of  the  most  obvious.   Generally 
people  who  live  by  farming  accept  one  or  another  particular 
type  of  settlement  as  natural  for  themselves,  and  as  almost 
inevitable  wherever  unusual  geographic  circumstances  do  not 
intervene.   Exceptions  to  this  generalization  usually  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  heterogenous  population  stemming 
from  varied  backgrounds.   Sometimes  variations  are  owing 
to  administrative  decisions  which  have  attempted  to 
establish  a  divergent  pattern  at  some  point  in  the  history 
of  the  area.   There  may  also  be  evolutionary  modifications 
which  have  occurred  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

The  pattern  employed  in  a  given  area  may  be  one  of 
compact  villages  or  of  widely  scattered  farmsteads,  or 
some  variation  of  these.  Once  a  given  form  has  become 
established,  however,  it  tends  to  be  institutionalized 
and  self-perpetuating.  This  holds  true  for  new  houses 
established  in  the  area,  and  also  for  those  persons  who 
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may  leave  to  settle  elsewhere.   The  fact  that  people  have 
a  proclivity  to  accept  their  own  particular  custom  as 
"natural,"  and  to  resist,  changes  in  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  determination,  makes  it  extremely  important  for  persons 
interested  in  planning  new  settlements  to  take  the  culturally 
established  pattern  into  account.   There  may  be  excellent 
reasons  to   desire  to  introduce  changes,  but  if  the  new 
forms  are  to  be  accepted  by  the  population  the  rationale 
for  the  change  must  be  made  explicit  and  meaningful.   Even 
then  the  new  pattern  may  be  rejected  in  actual  practice. 

The  Conceptual  Framework 

It  is  obvious  that  those  who  farm  must  be  related 
to  sizable  extensions  of  land  if  they  are  to  do  more  than 
simply  satisfy  their  own  subsistence.   Since  the  division 
of  the  land  into  plots,  each  having  even  a  few  manzanas , 
results  in  considerable  distance  separating  the  nonadjacent 
fields,  the  farmer  and  his  family  must  make  a  basic  decision: 
to  live  on  the  land  to  be  worked,  or  to  live  in  a  community 
of  homes  located  close  to  one  another.   The  results  of  this 
decision  are  so  important  that  an  understanding  of  them  has 
come  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  sociological  study  of 
rural  life.   T.  Lynn  Smith  (1953 :Chapter  10)  has  provided 
the  basic  framework  for  such  study,  and  he  utilized  it 
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himself  in  the  study  of  Brazilian  and  Colombian  societies 
(Smith,  1963a  and  1967a) . ^   The  principal  types  of  settle- 
ment are  three  in  number. 

Agricultural    Villages 

In  much  of  Spanish  America  it  is  commonplace  to 
find  the  farm  population  dwelling  in  compact  villages  and 
towns  with  their  houses  clustered  close  to  one  another. 
In  such  cases  the  farmers  and  farm  laborers  live  on  small 
house  lots,  separated  from  their  cultivated  fields  and 
pastures,  which  lie  scattered  about  the  countryside  at 
some  distance  from  the  place  of  residence.   This  separation 
of  the  dwelling  from  the  fields  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  agricultural  village.   In  such  a 
village  a  great  majority  of  the  people  are  active  farmers 


^The  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  recognized  the  importance  of  settlement  patterns 
in  social  and  economic  development  by  the  publication  of 
a  paper  by  Marshall  Wolfe  (1965)  which  he  presented  as  a 
reference  document  at  the  1964  Latin  American  Regional 
Seminar  on  the  Role  of  Community  Development  in  the 
Acceleration  of  Economic  and  Social  Development.   The 
paper  has  had  wide  circulation,  being  printed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  VII  Congreso  Latinoamericano  de 
Sociologia  (Bogota,  1965) ,  and  the  Latin   American   Research 
Review     (Spring,  1966) .   Unfortunately  he  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  farm  management  aspects  of  the  different 
classes  of  settlements  which  he  formulated,  and  failed 
to  include  in  his  schema  the  possibility  of  the  "line 
village."   Rural  sociologists,  geographers  and  anthro- 
pologists have  long  stressed  the  importance  of  the  pattern 
of  settlement,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  his  article, 
presented  in  such  an  influential  setting,  was  inadequate 
to  the  task  undertaken — especially  in  its  policy  recom- 
mendations. 
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who  daily  go  out  from  the  village  to  labor  in  the 
cultivation  of  crops  or  the  care  of  livestock,  and  return 
home  to  the  village  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work.   To 
be  sure,  there  are  other  villages  also,  where  most  of  the 
people  work  at  other  occupations,  filling  the  trade  and 
service  needs  of  the  surrounding  farmers.   These  latter 
villages  or  towns  serve  the  farm  population  in  important 
ways,  but  they  are  not  themselves  agricultural  villages. 

Where  the  farmers  live  in  agricultural  villages 
they  can  enjoy  the  many  social  and  cultural  advantages 
which  accrue  to  those  who  dwell  close  to  their  neighbors. 
The  personality  of  such  persons  tends  to  be  more  broadly 
developed  since  there  is  much  more  everyday  social  inter- 
action with  others  by  all  members  of  the  family,  children 
and  adults  alike.   In  addition  to  general  social  activity, 
the  formal  social  institutions  of  the  school  and  church 
are  readily  at  hand,  and  neighbors  are  available  for 
mutual  aid  when  the  occasion  arises.   In  the  village, 
likewise,  there  will  be  stores  where  needs  can  be  more 
immediately  fulfilled,  and  there  may  also  be  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  medical  attention,  agricultural  credit  and 
technical  assistance.   Moreover  the  provision  of  costly 
physical  improvements  such  as  all-weather  roads,  potable 
water,  sewers,  electric  power  and  telephones  for  the  res- 
idents can  be  made  with  much  more  economy  if  a  village  form 
of  settlement  prevails. 
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In  contrast  to  these  manifold  advantages,  the 
choice  of  a  village  type  of  settlement  imposes  many  hard- 
ships on  farmers.   Probably  most  important  is  the  fact 
that  they  must  "commute"  to  their  everyday  work,  bearing 
with  them  such  tools  and  equipment  as  may  be  required.   In 
places  where  the  only  means  of  travel  available  to  the 
farmer  is  walking,  this  consumes  a  great  deal  of  both  time 
and  energy.   The  village  dwellers  almost  universally  main- 
tain their  barns  or  storehouses  near  the  house  where  they 
can  keep  watch  over  their  goods.   At  harvest  time  those 
who  depend  upon  their  broad  bare  feet  for  bearing  homeward 
the  results  of  their  season's  labors  find  the  task  a 
particularly  arduous  one. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  of  livestock  the 
problem  is  also  great.   Either  these  must  be  left  unpro- 
tected in  the  countryside,  they  must  be  driven  daily  to 
and  from  the  village  for  pasturage,  or  all  the  forage  must 
be  carried  to  the  houseyard  for  them.   There  are  obvious 
problems  of  sanitation  when  many  animals  and  people  are 
crowded  together  in  a  limited  area,  and  the  utilization 
of  the  manure  in  a  productive  fashion  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult when  it  must  be  carried  to  the  fields.^ 


^The  use  of  the  manure,  as  well  as  simply  its 
disposal,  can  be  very  important.   In  Cajola,  Quezaltenango 
Department,  Guatemala,  where  the  average  farm  family  has 
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Isolated  Farmsteads 

This  second  pattern  of  settlement  is  found  where 
each  farmhouse  is  placed  on  the  tract  where  the  farmer 
and  other  members  of  his  family  do  their  daily  work.   Such 
a  system  does  much  to  ease  the  everyday  burden  of  the 
agriculturist  as  he  cares  for  his  crops  and  livestock. 
However,  even  when  the  landholdings  are  of  only  moderate 
size,  the  result  of  this  pattern  is  usually  the  wide 
dispersal  of  farm  homes  and  the  relative  social  isolation 
of  each  family  from  its  neighbors.   In  order  to  achieve 
managerial  convenience  the  general  social  development  of 
the  rural  population  suffers,  and  the  provision  of  physical 
facilities  such  as  water  and  electricity  is  made  immensely 
more  expensive.   Moreover,  the  establishment  of  effective 
social  control  is  very  difficult  when  people  are  set  down 
in  isolation  from  their  fellow  citizens.   Monge  Alfaro 
(1958:154)  expressed  one  of  the  results  of  living  widely 
scattered  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  as  he  wrote  of 
the  "undisciplined  descendents  of  the  peasants  of  the 
eighteenth,"  saying: 


less  than  one  manzana  of  land,  the  people  keep  a  few  sheep 
which  they  graze  along  the  roadsides  and  high  in  the 
mountains  on  untillable  soil.   Every  day  some  member  of 
the  family  takes  them  out  to  feed,  and  carefully  gathers 
all  the  manure  to  carry  back  to  the  family  fields  to 
fortify  the  overcropped  land  as  much  as  possible  (from 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Dudley  Peck  in  Cajola,  September  2, 
1963)  . 
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The  matter  of  submitting  themselves  to  rules,  of 
paying  taxes,  of  respecting  the  authorities,  constituted 
something  new  for  the  Cost  Ricans.  ...  As  the  cul- 
mination of  evils,  there  broke  out  in  the  country  an 
irresponsibility,  vagabondage  and  lack  of  respect  for 
the  property  of  others  which  kept  the  entire  nation 
at  the  edge  of  the  abyss.   Only  a  strong  hand  .  .  . 
could  hold  back  chaos. 

Monge  does  not  explicitly  state  that  the  chaos  he  describes 

derives  from  the  scattered  mode  of  settlement,  but  it  is 

apparent  from  his  whole  description  in  the  preceding  50 

pages.   The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  a  perceptive 

reading  of  the  account  which  Pedro  Cortes  y  Larraz  (1958) , 

Archbishop  of  Guatemala,  left  of  his  itinerant  inspection 

of  the  diocese  of  Guatemala  in  1769  and  1770. 

The    Line    Village 

There  is  a  compromise  form  of  settlement  which 
combines  most  of  the  advantages  of  both  village  life  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  residence  on  the  farm.^   When  the 
tracts  of  land  being  utilized  for  farming  are  laid  out  in 
such  a  way  that  only  a  relatively  narrow  part  fronts  on 
a  road,  river,  or  other  means  of  transportation  and  the 
length  of  the  tract  running  back  from  this  line  is  several 
times  that  of  the  frontage,  then  a  pattern  similar  to  the 


^Unfortunately,  many  reform  programs  and  their 
advocates  seem  to  be  virtually  unawary  of  this  alternative. 
Even  Wolfe  (1965:16),  while  aiming  to  assist  in  a  "strategy 
of  rural  development,"  gave  less  than  a  paragraph  to  the 
identification  and  discussion  of  the  line  village. 
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keyboard  of  a  piano  results.   Houses  located  along  the  road 
are  near  their  neighbors,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
remain  on  the  land  they  work.   Of  course  this  pattern  is 
less  effective  as  farms  increase  in  size.   A  farm  as  large 
as  100  hectares  with  a  frontage  one-quarter  of  its  depth 
would  have  500  meters  of  frontage,  and  no  village  could 
result  if  many  such  units  were  involved,  unless  they  also 
placed  the  houses  of  many  laborers  along  the  frontage.   On 
the  other  hand,  a  farm  of  15  hectares  (about  20  manzanas) 
would  have  a  front  measurement  of  only  200  meters,  keeping 
the  proportions  the  same.   Proportions  are  variable, 
depending  upon  the  terrain. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  management  and  social 
advantages  of  the  line  village,  there  are  certain  geographic 
features  which  very  naturally  lend  themselves  to  a  system 
of  land  division  which  particularly  favors  the  line  village. 
Whenever  a  belt  of  land  lying  between  a  ridgeline  and  a 
stream  is  to  be  divided  into  farms,  the  most  efficient 
division  is  likely  to  be  had  by  running  property  boundaries 
in  parallel  lines  from  the  stream  to  the  ridge.   In  such 
a  case  each  tract  has  access  to  the  water  and  to  the  various 
qualities  of  land  and  forest  in  approximately  equal  degree. 
It  is  very  likely  that  if  these  tracts  are  relatively 
narrow,  the  occupants  will  construct  their  houses  along  a 
common  line  of  access,  spontaijeously  creating  a  village  of 
this  type. 
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General   Evaluation 

The  relative  merits  of  the  several  patterns  of 
settlement  must  be  evaluated  from  both  social  and  mana- 
gerial perspectives,  and  the  two  are  often  in  conflict. 
Few  would  question  the  superiority  of  clustered  dwellings 
for  the  provision  of  schools,  public  utilities,  marketing, 
and  many  of  the  other  social  and  economic  aspects  of  modern 
society.   It  is  important,  however,  to  learn  how  great  is 
the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  living  off  his  land  in  order  to 
have  these  other  benefits.   Therefore  the  value  of  the 
farm  management  advantages  of  living  on  the  estate  are  the 
ones  which  need  testing,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  focus 
research  specifically  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter.   No 
study  of  this  sort  was  found  in  Central  America.^ 


^A  study  was  made  in  Costa  Rica  which  specifically 
focused  on  settlement  patterns  and  their  development.   Done 
as  a  Ph.D.  dissertation  by  Pierre  Stouse  (1965) ,  it  was 
from  a  geographer's  perspective.   In  his  study  Stouse  attempted 
to  judge  the  benefits  of  the  various  forms  of  settlement  he 
found  in  lands  formerly  devoted  to  banana  production.   Since 
among  his  criteria  of  adequacy  he  emphasized  the  social  and 
public  utility  conveniences  and  neglected  the  farming  oper- 
ations, the  result  was  biased  from  the  start  toward  the 
village  pattern  and  against  the  scattered  farmsteads.   He 
concluded  that  the  villages  not  only  enjoyed  more  of  the 
basic  utilities  such  as  potable  water  and  effective  trans- 
portation, schools  and  services,  but  that  these  farmers  had 
a  greater  productivity  of  nonsubsistence  crops.   Unfortu- 
nately the  comparison  was  not  a  fair  one  since  the  village 
versus  scattered  settlement  was  not  the  basis  of  the  real 
differentiation  as  to  crops.   The  Negro  farmer  fruit  company 
employees  who  were  already  accustomed  to  village  life 
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In  terms  of  lands  not  yet  occupied  the  question  of 
alternatives  is  a  different  one,  since  the  line  village 
may  be  promoted  by  any  of  several  rectangular,  circular 
or  hexagonal  systems  of  land  division  which  have  been  pro- 
posed (see  Smith,  1947a:133;  and  1967b: 61-62) .   Even  in 
areas  long  settled.  Smith  has  emphasized  the  potential  for 
revision  in  the  shape  of  properties  through  the  evolutionary 
divisions  and  consolidations  that  are  continually  going  on. 
He  stresses  that  with  a  strategic  plan  for  the  location 
of  rural  roads  property  owners  would  tend  to  reorient  their 
houses  along  these,  and  subdivision  would  then  be  likely 
to  occur  with  lines  perpendicular  to  the  roads  (Smith, 
1953:273). 

Contemporary  Settlement  Patterns  in  Central  America 

Regarding  the  present-day  patterns  of  settlement 
in  Central  America  there  has  been  little  explicit  study. ^ 


remained  village  settlers  and  were  aided  in  developing 
cacao  plantings  of  their  own  in  company  land.   The  utilities 
and  the  rail  transportation  were  already  established.   The 
farmers  he  found  in  isolated  circumstances  were  Costa  Rican 
migrants  from  the  highlands  who  came  into  the  lowland  area 
specifically  to  become  subsistence  farmers,  and  who  largely 
had  to  take  the  outlying  unclaimed  lands. 

^The  analysis  for  Guatemala  by  Whetten  (1956; 
1961:36-43)  is  the  most  ambitious  study,  while  that  of 
Tax  (1937)  is  much  more  explicit.   The  effort  of  Stouse 
(1965)  for  parts  of  Costa  Rica  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Nesman  (1969:134-154)  presents  the  general  situation  for 
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Drawing  on  my  own  observations  made  throughout  the  region, 
and  upon  available  topographic  maps,  as  well  as  the  com- 
ments of  others  for  particular  communities  or  localities, 
it  is  possible  to  make  some  generalizations  about  the 
extent  to  which  different  patterns  are  employed.   Since 
the  isolated  farmstead  is  the  most  widespread  type  of 
settlement,  it  is  practical  to  give  first  attention  to 
the  villages  and  line  villages,  and  to  follow  these  with 
a  few  comments  about  the  scattered  farmsteads  found  over 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  cultural  landscape. 

Village    Settlements 

There  are  two  principal  circumstances  in  which  the 
agricultural  village  is  commonly  found  in  Central  America. 
The  first  represents  the  remnant  of  patterns  of  clustered 
settlement  established  by  the  Spanish  colonial  authorities 
all  over  their  dominions,  and  also  some  cases  of  pre- 
Columbian  Indian  towns.   The  second  is  composed  of  landless 
agricultural  or  pastoral  laborers  who  live  in  hamlets  on 


Nicaragua  as  one  of  the  parts  of  his  overall  analysis  of 
man-land  relationships  in  that  country.   Aside  from  these, 
one  must  rely  on  reports  for  small  areas  or  particular 
communities  for  published  information,  and  even  so  it  is 
often  necessary  to  gain  insight  from  maps  and  photographs 
in  the  studies  to  be  sure  what  the  authors  mean.   For 
example,  Johannessen  (1963:65)  speaks  of  a  "dispersed 
pattern  of  settlement,"  and  it  sounds  like  isolated 
farmsteads,  but  the  plate  which  he  uses  to  illustrate 
what  he  means  proves  to  be  a  "dispersed"  village  without 
straight  streets  and  only  a  small  area  between  homes. 
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or  near  the  property  of  their  employers.   This  latter 
form  is  properly  a  variation  of  the  true  agricultural 
village  since  these  people  live  on  the  property  where  they 
work,  but  it  is  not  theirs. 

Genuine  agricultural  villages  are  more  common  in 
Guatemala  than  elsewhere  in  the  region.   In  the  western 
highlands  of  that  country,  particularly  around  Lake 
Atitl^n,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  genuine  farm 
villages  from  which  the  men  go  out  to  work  their  fields  in 
the  surrounding  hills.   Many  of  these  have  been  studied  by 
Tax  (1937)  and  McBryde  (1945) .   San  Lucas  Tollman  and  its 
surroundings  are  shown  in  Figure  10  to  illustrate  the 
compact  town.   (By  conventional  usage,  no  houses  are  shown 
in  the  area  with  squarish  blocks.   Nevertheless,  the  whole 
area  is  actually  occupied.)   In  1964  San  Lucas  had  3,810 
inhabitants  (Guatemala,  DGE,  1964:8).   Very  few  homes  are 
located  outside  of  the  "urbanized"  area,  and  yet  farming 
is  the  major  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.   The  remaining 
towns  around  the  lake  similarly  are  composed  largely  of 
agriculturists.   Other  notable  villages  and  towns  which  are 
largely  agricultural  but  have  few  open  country  residents 
in  their  surroundings  include  Santiago  Chimaltenango, 
Concepcion  Jacalteca,  San  Luis  Jilotepeque,  San  Marcos, 
Poptun,  San  Luis  (in  Peten) ,  Magdalena  Milpas  Altas 
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Figure   10.      True  agricultural  village  of  San  Lucas  Toliman  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Lake  Atitlan,  Guatemala.   The  area  of  regular  town 
blocks  is  fully  built  up  but  no  house  symbols  are  shown  in  the  town 
proper.   (Reproduced  from  Guatemala,  Direccion  General  de  Cartografia, 
Hoja  1959  I,  "San  Lucas  Toliman,"  published  in  1960.   Scale  1:50,000.) 
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and  Cantel.^   In  addition  to  these  Guatemalan  places 
either  seen  personally  or  reported  by  others,  it  was 
possible  to  examine  over  200  sheets  of  the  Mapa   Topogrdfioo 
de    la   Republioa   at  a  scale  of  1:50,000  produced  by  the 
Institute  Geografico  Nacional  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Direccion  General  de  Cartografia.   These  maps  cover  all 
of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Peten,  and  from  them  Figure  11  has  been  generalized. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  relatively 
few  areas  of  distinctly  village  settlement,  although  the 
other  features  will  be  mentioned  later. 

In  an  effort  to  gain  some  understanding  of 
Guatemalan  settlement  patterns  on  a  national  basis,  Whetten 
arranged  with  the  Institute  Indigenista  Nacional  to  cir- 
culate a  questionaire  to  the  alcalde  (mayor)  of  each 
municipio  in  1952.   Each  was  asked  to  list  the  segments 
of  his  municipio  outside  of  the  oaheoera    (county  seat) , 
and  to  indicate  for  each  whether  clustered  or  scattered 
settlement  prevailed.   He  found  that  20  per  cent  of  the 
rural  settlements  were  clustered,  and  that  the  remaining 
80  per  cent  were  arranged  in  a  scattered  or  isolated 
pattern  (Whetten,  1956:53;  1961:37).   Unfortunately,  the 


^Many  of  these  have  been  studied  by  anthropologists 
and  geographers  in  the  following  studies  not  previously  cited 
in  this  chapter:   Gillin  (1951),  Higbee  (1947),  McBride  and 
McBride  (1942) ,  Mendez  Dominquez  (1967) ,  Nash  (1967) , 
Scheele  (1957)  ,  Stratemeyer  and  Stratemeyer  (1966)  ,  Ulrich 
(1966),  Upchurch  (1960)  and  Wagley  (1941  and  1949). 
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'^l     Plantations  and  Haciendas 


Figure  11.      schematic  representation  of  the  predominant  settlement 
patterns  in  Guatemala,  generalized  from  large-scale  topographic  maps 
showing  house  locations  throughout  the  country. 
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survey  was  done  by  political  subdivisions  of  municipios, 
and  no  effort  was  then  made  to  relate  these  to  census 
data  so  as  to  learn  the  numbers  of  families  or  people  whose 
homes  were  arranged  in  each  manner.   Nor  did  Whetten  report 
any  geographic  distribution  of  the  different  types,  al- 
though this  should  also  have  been  possible. 

A  considerable  number  of  farm  families  live  in 
villages  in  the  other  four  countries  of  Central  America 
as  well.   In  El  Salvador  there  appear  to  be  no  areas 
lacking  in  a  goodly  number  of  isolated  farmhouses.   Never- 
theless, in  the  departments  of  La  Paz,  San  Vicente, 
Usulutan  and  San  Miguel  the  village  is  more  common  than 
elsewhere.   Actually  in  many  cases,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  12 f    the  houses  are  clustered  in  small  hamlets  or 
oaserios      which  provide  more  social  contacts  that  the 
isolated  pattern,  but  few  other  advantages.   In  the  64 
square  kilometers  shown  (each  square  being  one  kilometer 
on  a  side),  with  over  600  houses,  a  single  church  symbol 
appears,  and  the  only  schools  evident  are  at  Cantdn  El 
Jicaro  and  Canton  El  Cantil.   This  area  is  typical  of 
the  relative  lack  of  services  in  many  parts  of  the 
region. 

A  few  areas  of  village  settlement  were  seen 
personally  by  the  writer  in  Honduras,  and  again  it  was 
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Figure  12.  A  rural  section  of  Usulutan  Department,  El  Salvador, 
showing  the  distribution  of  rural  houses  in  hamlets  (sasertos)  which 
lack  virtually  all  services,  but  are  clustered  enough  for  considerable 
social  contact.  (Reproduced  from  El  Salvador,  Ministerio  de  Agricultura 
y  Ganaderia,  Levantamiento  General  de  Suelos ,  with  soil  types  imposed  on 
Cuadrante  2456  II,  "Berlin,"  of  the  1:50,000  series  of  topographic  maps. 
Published  in  1962.) 
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possible  to  examine  many  topographic  maps.   Nearly  all 
of  the  occupied  portions  of  the  republic  have  a  good 
sprinkling  of  scattered  farmsteads.   However,  throughout 
the  Department  of  Copan  and  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Santa  Barbara,  villages  predominate.   Around  Lake  Yojoa 
as  well  as  in  the  Comayagua  valley  and  in  much  of  the 
Department  of  Yoro  the  village  is  the  prevailing  pattern 
of  settlement,  while  significant  numbers  of  the  farm  people 
in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country  may  be  found  dwelling 
in  villages. 

Independent  farm  operators  who  live  in  the  typical 
village  or  town  manner  are  not  common  in  either  Nicaragua 
or  Costa  Rica.   They  may  be  found  in  the  Masaya  area  of 
Nicaragua,  and  in  scattered  locations  elsewhere,  but  they 
do  not  predominate.   In  the  Nicoya  peninsula  of  Costa 
Rica  the  longer-established  farmers  in  many  cases  are 
settled  in  towns  such  as  Filadelfia,  Santa  Cruz,  Nicoya, 
and  La  Mansidn  (Wagner,  1958:208),  while  more  recent 
settlers  live  on  their  farms  some  distance  away  from  the 
villages. 

The  second  type  of  village  community  found  in 
Central  America  is  the  hamlet  or  cluster  of  farm  laborers' 
houses  established  by  the  operators  of  coffee  fincas, 
cotton  farms,  cattle  haciendas  or  banana  plantations. 
One  can  generalize  with  confidence  that  on -such  places 
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it  is  the  custom  to  erect  a  series  of  similar  or  identical 
houses  in  rows  or  squares  where  members  of  the  permanent 
labor  force  live.   This  is  true  even  of  a  large  number  of 
colonos  and  sharecroppers.   The  largest  single  employer 
utilizing  such  villages,  of  course,  is  the  United  Fruit 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries.   Figure  13  shows  a  section 
of  the  Sula  Valley  in  Honduras  in  which  a  series  of  such 
villages  may  be  seen  (Campos  11,  12,  14,  16,  and  18), 
each  housing  the  workers  for  the  corresponding  finca  or 
producing  unit.   Schools  are  evident  in  Campos  11  and  12, 
as  well  as  in  nonplantation  towns  to  the  east.   Such 
camps  generally  have  frame  houses  (multifamily  style  in 
the  older  settlements) ,  sanitary  water  supplies  and  latrines 
or  sanitary  sewers,  as  well  as  athletic  fields  and  a  store 
or  comissary.   In  1963  fruit  company  villages  were  to  be 
found  on  both  coasts  of  Guatemala  (around  Tiquisate  and 
in  the  Motagua  valley),  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Honduras, 
and  on  both  coasts  of  Costa  Rica.   There  is  considerable 
turnover  in  the  labor  force  on  the  banana  plantations,  and 
many  of  the  workers  are  not  accompanied  by  families,  a 
fact  which  is  of  considerable  importance  in  determining 
the  nature  of  the  "community"  that  exists  in  a  settlement.^ 


See  May  and  Plaza  Lasso  (1958)  for  photographs 
and  commentary  which  present  the  United  Fruit  Company  in 
a  fairly  impartial  light,  and  Kepner  (1936)  for  an  older 
and  critical  report. 
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Figure   12.      Fruit  company  settlements  in  the  Sula  Valley  of 
Honduras.   (Reproduced  from  Honduras,  Direccion  General  de  Cartografia, 
Hoja  2661  IV,  "Villanueva,"  published  in  1965.   Scale  1:50,000.) 
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On  the  coffee  fincas  the  pattern  is  more  varied 
since  so  many  different  owners  are  involved.   Hoyt 
(1955:35)  reported  a  study  of  50  Guatemalan  fincas  which 
averaged  4,50  0  acres  each.   She  found  that  on  "some  of 
the  fincas  the  houses  were  arranged  rather  close  together 
in  rows  like  a  little  village,  called  a  rancheria,  which 
might  have  alleys  or  streets  at  right  angles;  on  other 
fincas  the  houses  were  scattered  almost  anywhere,  not 
necessarily  in  close  proximity."   Other  reports  (e.g., 
McBryde,  1945:16;  Adams,  1957:449)  and  personal  observation 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  clustered  pattern  is  prevalent 
in  plantation  areas  of  all  kinds  throughout  Central  America, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  workers  are  colonos   or 
wagehands. 

The  examination  of  the  topographic  maps  of 
Guatemala  enabled  me  to  generalize  the  coffee  finca  and 
hacienda  areas  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  country  quite 
well,  since  most  fincas  and  haciendas  are  named  and  their 
settlements  shown  (see  Figure  H) .   In  that  country  coffee 
fincas  are  also  numerous  around  Coban.   In  El  Salvador 
coffee  is  grown  largely  in  the  mountainous  areas  of 
Ahuachapan,   Santa  Ana,  La  Libertad,  and  San  Salvador  in 
the  west,  and  around  Volcan  San  Miguel  in  the  east.   In 
Honduras  the  coffee  farms  were  reported  to  be  smaller 
making  the  use  of  workers'  villages  less  common,  but  in 
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Nicaragua  the  villages  are  again  numerous.   These  are 
mostly  in  Managua,  Carazo,  Jinotega,  and  Matagalpa  depart- 
ments.  In  Costa  Rica  the  use  of  permanent  wage  laborers 
who  live  on  the  property  is  less  common.   Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  fincas  which  use  the  same  clustered  settle- 
ment pattern  found  elsewhere.^   Similar  hamlets  are  found 
associated  with  the  larger  sugar  cane  plantations  all 
over  the  region. 

The  newest  type  of  plantation  agriculture  in 
Central  America  is  the  cotton  plantation.   These  estab- 
lishments are  found  only  on  the  Pacific  coastal  plain, 
and  exist  in  all  five  countries,  though  in  1963  there 
was  only  a  very  limited  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  in 
Costa  Rica.   These  plantations  are  generally  large  and 
employ  many  workers,  housing  them  in  nucleated  fashion. 
In  1963  the  Hacienda  La  Carrera  at  Usulutan,  El  Salvador, 
employed  800  permanent  workers  living  in  several  clusters. 
The  village  at  the  casco  (headquarters)  provided  the 
school  and  the  church.   The  four-grade  school  had  two 
teachers  and  106  pupils,  and  the  church  offered  a  mass 
every  week.   There  was  also  a  weekly  clinic,  and  since 
there  was  electricity  the  farm  provided  several  television 
sets  for  workers  to  watch.   When  I  visited  the  hacienda 


^A  good  illustration  of  the  pattern  is  shown  in 
Norris  (1953a:91).   The  extent  to  which  these  clusters 
form  self-sufficient  communities  is  suggested  in  Painter 
(1953) . 
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in  August,  1963,  the  administrator  told  me  that  they 
planned  to  begin  constructing  multi-family  apartment  units 
for  permanent  hands  soon.   Since  cotton  farming  is  relatively 
new  as  a  large  operation,  a  number  of  the  operators   seemed 
to  regard  it  as  too  speculative  to  invest  in  permanent 
housing  and  facilities.   Therefore,  in  1963  at  least, 
conditions  in  the  cotton  sections  were  often  not  comparable 
to  La  Carrera. 

Many  farm  workers  do  not  live  on  the  land  of  the 
hacienda  at  all,  but  are  minifundistas  whose  tiny  plots 
grant  them  places  to  live  and  at  the  same  time  require  them 
to  work  for  others.   Owing  to  the  small  size  of  these  tracts, 
the  houses  are  in  clusters  even  though  they  live  on  such 
land  as  they  have.   This  may  be  the  situation  illustrated 
in  Figure  12,  which  is  just  a  few  kilometers  north  of  the 
cotton  plantations  of  the  Usulutan  coastal  plain. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  ethnic  differentiation  which 
have  been  noted  regarding  the  settlement  patterns  of  Central 
America.   For  Guatemala,  Tax  (1937:432),  McBryde  (1945:128), 
and  West  and  Augelli  (1966:394)  all  suggest  that  the 
Ladinos  (non-Indians)  tend  to  live  in  villages  and  towns 
and  the  Indians  more  commonly  reside  in  the  open  country. 
Actually  there  are  manifold  exceptions  to  this  generalization, 
though  it  is  accepted  as  "common  knowledge"  by  many  well- 
educated  Guatemalans.   In  Costa  Rica,  Stouse  (1965:85-89) 
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found  that  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  area  the  Negro  families 
tended  to  settle  in  the  villages  along  the  railroads  to 
raise  cacao,  while  the  highland  Costa  Ricans  who  came  down 
into  the  area  moved  out  into  the  countryside  to  establish 
isolated  subsistence  farms.   No  explanation  was  offered, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  the  Negroes  were  already  accus- 
tomed to  the  plantation  town  pattern  as  former  fruit 
company  employees ,  while  the  highlanders  were  poor 
homesteaders  who  were  used  to  the  isolated  pattern  and 
thought  it   was  "natural." 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which 
the  agricultural  village  has  been  reported  in  these  pages, 
the  writer  would  estimate  that  the  farm  population  residing 
in  villages  is  a  minority  of  the  agriculturists  in  each 
of  the  countries  concerned.   Probably  El  Salvador  has  the 
highest  proportion  living  in  villages  and  caserios,  and 
it  may  be  that,  as  Wolfe  reports,  the  majority  of  landless 
farm  workers  in  that  country  today  live,  not  on  the  farms 
and  haciendas,  but  in  the  genuine  towns  and  villages.^ 


^Wolfe  (1965:9)  quotes  Tricart  (1962)  as  his 
source.   The  important  word  here  is  "landless,"  since  this 
excludes  the  colono,  the  sharecropper  and  the  minifundista. 
Wolfe  also  cites  Adams  (1957)  but  takes  him  out  of  context 
in  trying  to  stress  the  urbanization  of  agricultural 
laborers . 
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Line    Villages 

The  line  village  is  a  rarity  in  the  whole  of 
Central  America.   There  are  innumerable  cases  of  plan- 
tation or  worker  hamlets  arranged  with  the  houses  in  one 
or  two  rows  along  a  road.   But  since  the  key  characteristic 
of  the  line  village  is  living  on  the  family's  farmland, 
these  do  not  qualify.   The  best  examples  which  I  personally 
saw  were  on  the  Meseta  Central  of  Costa  Rica,  from  which 
the  example  of  the  Turrucares  area  is  selected  for 
Figure  14.   in  a  few  cases  riverfront  homesteads  may  be 
close  enough  together  to  qualify  as  a  rudimentary  line 
settlement  (see  Nesman,  1969:146,  147),  and  in  some  of 
the  more  densely  settled  areas  of  the  Guatemalan  highlands 
and  El  Salvador  there  are  what  appear  to  be  line  villages. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  many  "linear"  villages 
are  true  farm  villages  with  the  farmers  working  land  quite 
separate  from  the  visible  houseplot.   Such  is  the  case 
wherever  fire  agriculture  is  practiced.   Carter  (1969) 
fully  describes  such  a  village,  Chichipate,  newly  estab- 
lished near  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Guatemala.   The  in- 
habitants are  Kekchi-speaking  Indians  who  migrated  from 
Alta  Verapaz,  and  who  practice  fire  agriculture  in  the 
areas  off  the  road  to  both  sides.   Figure  15  shows  the 
perfect  line  formed  by  the  houses  of  Chichipate  which 
extend  for  more  than  a  kilometer  along  both  sides  of 
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Figure   14.      A   line  village  development  extending  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  village  of  Turrucares,  Province  of  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica. 
(Reproduced  from  Institute  Geografico  de  Costa  Rica,  Hoja  3345  IV  NE , 
"Turrucares,"  published  in  1954.   Scale  1:25,000.) 
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Figrure   15.      False  line  village  of  Chichipate,  near  El  Estor, 
Guatemala.   The  families  living  in  this  village  practice  "Fire  agricul- 
ture" on  scattered  tracts  in  the  surrounding  area.   (Reproduced  from 
Guatemala,  Institute  Geografico  Nacional,  Hoja  2362  III,  "Rio  Polochic," 
published  in  1966.   Scale  1:50,000.) 
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the  road.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  mistaken  for 
a  genuine  line  village,  if  one  did  not  know  the  relation- 
ship of  the  families  to  the  cropland. 

One  experimental  line  village  which  the  writer  was 
unable  to  visit  is  in  the  form  of  a  circle  somewhat  like 
those  used  in  Israel  (see  Smith,  1953:214-216;  1967b:63). 
Salazar  (1962:232-236)  reports  that  following  a  flood  in 
a  Guanacaste  community  in  19  55,  the  Costa  Rican  government 
determined  to  relocate  the  affected  families  in  an  unde- 
veloped area  of  the  country.   At  Santa  Maria  de  Upala  in 
western  Alajuela  Province  a  site  was  selected  and  Colonia 
La  Libertad  was  laid  out,  utilizing  two  concentric  circles, 
Each  colonist  was  to  be  given  five  hectares  between  the 
two  circles,  and  the  area  inside  the  inner  circle  was 
the  service  section  of  the  community.   In  19  61  it  had  a 
sawmill,  sugar  mill  (trapiche) ,  and  grain  drier  installed. 
Additional  land  in  the  amount  of  20  hectares  was  also 
alloted  to  each  colonist  outside  the  circles,  but  Salazar 
described  these  tracts  as  "irregularly"  placed.   No 
definitive  titles  had  been  issued  at  the  time  of  his 
report. 

As  far  as  the  writer  was  able  to  learn,  this  was 
the  status  of  the  line  village  in  1963.   There  was  talk 
of  using  this  advantageous  form  of  settlement  in  certain 
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colonization  schemes  and  agrarian  development  zones,  but 
none  had  materialized  at  that  time.^ 

Isolated   Farmsteads 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  majority 
of  the  agricultural  people  of  Central  America  live  in 
dispersed  farmhouses  located  out  on  the  land  they  work. 
Two  figures  have  been  prepared  to  illustrate  differences 
in  Central  American  areas  of  scattered  settlement.   Figure 
16  displays  a  section  on  the  border  between  Guanacaste 
and  Puntarenas  provinces,  Costa  Rica,  where  houses  are  few 
and  far  between.   (Distances  may  be  gauged  on  all  of  these 
figures  by  remembering  that  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  are  drawn  at  one  kilometer  intervals.)   In  the 
situation  around  Pozo  Axul,  a  household  may  easily  be  half 
of  a  kilometer  from  any  neighbor.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
Quiche  Indians  of  Guatemala  who  dwell  on  the  hills  north 
of  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche  are  in  a  land  of  minifundios 
where  most  live  within  100  meters  of  another  house 
(Figure  17)  . 

Outside  of  the  crowded  central  valley  of  Costa 
Rica,  a  pattern  more  like  that  at  Pozo  Azul  prevails  in 


^Costa  Rica  had  established  the  principal  in  1934 
that  public  lands  adjoining  existing  or  planned  means  of 
communication  should  be  rectangular  in  shape  with  frontages 
no  greater  than  one-fourth  of  the  depth.   It  was  not  apparent 
that  the  laws  to  this  effect  were  very  effective    (see 
Costa  Rica,  1824:Dec.  Leg.  No.  29,  dated  December  3,  1934; 
and  Dec.  Leg.  No.  13,  dated  January  10,  1939). 
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Figure   16.      Scattered  farmsteads  in  the  cereal  and  cattle  zone  of 
Pozo  Azul,  Guanacaste,  Costa  Rica.   (Reproduced  from  Institute  Geografico 
de  Costa  Rica,  Hoja  3245  IV  SW,  "Pozo  Azul,"  published  in  1956.   Scale 
1:25,000.) 
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Figure   17 .      Scattered  farmsteads  in  a  zone  of  minifundios,  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quiche,  Guatemala.   (Reproduced  from  Guatemala,  Instituto 
Geografico  Nacional,  Hoja  1961  II,  "Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,"  published 
in  1968.   Scale  1:50,000.) 
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the  rest  of  the  country,  while  is  Western  Guatemala  people 
are  as  crowded  as  at  Santa  Cruz.   A  few  areas  in  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  are  quite  crowded,  but  on  the  whole  these 
two  countries  resemble  more  the  Costa  Rican  illustration. 
El  Salvador,  as  the  most  densely  populated  Spanish 
American  nation,  has  already  been  shown  to  be  so  thickly 
sprinkled  with  rural  houses  as  to  approach  a  village 
status. 

In  order  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  actual 
proportion  of  farm  families  who  live  scattered  over  the 
countryside.  Table  23  was  prepared  to  display  the  available 
data  for  Costa  Rica.   In  this  table  only  the  farms  operated 
by  individuals  are  included,  the  corporate,  cooperative, 
and  other  types  of  producers  being  eliminated  since  by 
census  definition  they  live  off  the  farm.   The  further 
division  of  the  producers  by  occupation  into  a  farmer 
category  and  a  group  who  professed  to  be  something  other 
than  farmers  throws  real  light  on  the  residence  of  the 
farm  population.   On  the  average,  81  per  cent  of  the  full- 
time  farmers  lived  on  their  properties,  and  thus  almost 
surely  in  the  scattered  farmstead  pattern.   Even  among 
those  whose  principal  interest  was  in  some  other  field  of 
endeavor,  more  than  60  per  cent  lived  in  the  open  country 
on  the  farm.   Thus  there  is  numerical  confirmation  of  the 
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Table   ^^.      Relative  number  of  individual  producers  who  lived  on  their 
explotaciones,  by  size  of  explotacion  and  occupation 
of  producer:   Costa  Rica,  1963'^ 


Size  of 

Explotacion 

(Manzanas) 


Producers  Whose 
Occupation  Was  "Farmer' 


Total 
Number 


Per  Cent 
Living  on 
Explotacion 


Producers  Whose  Occu- 
pation Was  Not  "Farmer' 


Total 
Number 


Per  Cent 

Living  on 

Explotacion 


1-3.9 
4-9,9 

1-9.9 


9,244 
8,866 

18,110 


74.6 
79.5 

77.0 


5,159 
3,662 

8,821 


62.9 
62.3 

62.6 


10-19.9 
20-49.9 
50-99.9 

10-99.9 

100-249.9 
250-499.9 
500-999.9 
1,000-3,499.9 
3,500  and  Over 

100  and  Over 


6,736 
9,762 
5,282 

21,780 

2,919 

730 

261 

115 

11 

4,036 


82.8 
86.6 
86.5 

85.4 

81.5 
70.3 
59.0 
52.2 
27* 

77.0 


2,400 
2.908 
1,551 

6,859 

1,079 

362 

164 

75 

3 

1,683 


64.0 
67.7 
62.0 

65.1 

49.7 
38.1 
30.5 
21* 
0* 

44.0 


Total 


43,926 


il.2 


17,363 


61.8 


SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  a  special  tabulation  of  the  Costa  Rican 
Agricultural  Census  of  1963,  using  a  data  set  from  the  University  of  Florida 
Latin  American  Data  Bank  (n.d.). 

•^Only  individual  personal  producers  are  included.   All  corporate, 
cooperative,  and  other  producers  have  been  eliminated. 


Rounded  to  two  significant  digits  due  to  small  base. 
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overwhelming  extent  to  which  the  Costa  Rican  farmer  lives 
on  the  land,  foregoing  many  of  the  advantages  of  more 
clustered  living.   It  is  notable  that  in  the  case  of  the 
"farmer"  producers  this  is  true  of  all  sizes  except  the 
explotaciones  of  3,500  manzanas  or  more.   Even  among  the 
nonf armers ,  most  producers  holding  fewer  than  100  manzanas 
were  country  dwellers. 

It  is  possible  to  garner  some  clues  to  the  extent 
of  the  isolated  farmstead  in  Guatemala,  also.   The  1964 
censuses  of  population  and  housing  included  a  question 
that  read,  "Is  this  housing  unit  located  in  an  explotacion 
agricola?"   In  an  attempt  to  relate  this  information  to 
farm  operators.  Table  24  presents  the  percentages  of  all 
the  heads  of  households  who  stated  that  their  occupation 
was  "farmer"  or  "cattleman"  who  were  living  in  an 
explotacion.   The  occupations  identified  as  farm  laborers 
and  peones  were  excluded  from  the  tabulation,  but  it  is 
not  clear  just  how  the  colono  is  likely  to  identify  his 
occupation  to  the  census-taker.   Among  those  who  professed 
to  be  farmers  and  cattleraisers  57  per  cent  lived  on  the 
land  and  43  per  cent  lived  elsewhere.   At  the  national 
level  the  ethnic  differentiation  is  just  as  people  commonly 
say  it  is:   Indians  live  in  the  countryside  in  higher 
proportion  than  do  the  ladinos.   However,  the  regional 
data  prove  to  be  more  significant  than  the  ethnic  ones, 
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Table   24.      Relative  number  of  heads  of  households  who  were  farmers 

and  cattlemert^ living  on  an  explotacion  agricola,  by  ethnic 

group  and  region:   Guatemala,  1964 


Economically  Active  Population  with  Occupation  as  Farmer 
or  Cattleman  (Excluding  Laborers) 


Region^ 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Living  on 

Number 

Living  on 

Number 

Living  on 

Expl.  Agr. 

Expl.  Agr. 

Expl .  Agr . 

Republic 

264,500 

57.4 

113,000 

48.3 

151,500 

64.1 

Central 

36,000 

40.3 

17,800 

41.6 

18,200 

39.0 

South 

21,600 

59.7 

20,800 

59.6 

800 

62* 

West 

100,700 

67.3 

24,300 

61.7 

76,400 

69.1 

North 

54,000 

74.6 

13,600 

62.5 

40,400 

78.7 

East 

52,200 

31.0 

36,500 

31.0 

15,700 

31.2 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  a  special  tabulation  of  a  1  per  cent 
sample  of  heads  of  households  of  the  Guatemalan  Population  Census  of 
1964,  using  a  data  set  from  the  University  of  Florida  Latin  American 
Data  Bank  (n.d.) . 

'^Based  on  the  economically  active  heads  of  households  who 
reported  their  occupation  as  agricultor   or  ganadero   on  the  population 
schedule.   Figures  in  the  table  have  been  inflated  by  a  factor  of  100. 


Central 

South: 

West: 

North: 
East: 


10,000. 


^The  regions  are  composed  of  the  following  departments: 
:   Guatemala,  Progreso,  Sacatepequez ,  Chimaltenango; 

Escuintla,  Santa  Rosa; 

Solola,  Totonicapan,  Quezaltenango,  Suchitepequez ,  Retalhuleu, 

San  Marcos,  Huehuetenango; 

Quiche,  Baja  Verapaz,  Alta  Verapaz ,  Peten,  Izabal; 

Zacapa,  Chiquimula,  Jalapa,  Jutiapa. 

Rounded  to  two  significant  digits  since  the  base  was  less  than 
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for  within  the  regions  the  residential  patterns  of  both 
groups  prove  remarkably  similar,  and  in  fact  disappear  in 
the  Central,  South,  and  East.   Unfortunately  the  sample 
is  too  small  to  carry  the  analysis  to  the  departmental 
level,  but  there  is  general  confirmation  of  the  tendency 
to  live  on  the  farm,  and  presumably  in  the  scattered 
pattern.   Similar  results  would  probably  be  found  for  the 
independent    farmers  of  all  the  republics,  but  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  minifundista  to  cluster,  as  there  is 
also  with  the  colono  and  the  farm  laborers  of  other  sorts. 

Evolution  of  Settlement  Patterns  in  Central  America 

To  understand  how  the  Central  American  region  came 
to  be  arranged  in  such  a  conglomerate  fashion  with  regard 
to  settlement  patterns,  it  is  useful  to  trace  briefly  the 
historic  influences  which  have  played  over  the  area.   In 
the  four  and  one-half  centuries  during  which  the  indigenous 
and  Spanish  traditions  have  been  mixing  and  competing,  each 
has  made  its  contribution.   The  situation  today  is  not  a 
matter  of  any  particular  strain  having  become  dominant, 
but  instead  represents  the  current  stage  in  the  continual 
search  for  desirable  man-land  relationships. 

The   Aboriginal   Pattern   at    the    Conquest 

When  the  Spanish  explorers  arrived  at  the  land 
which  has  since  been  variously  the  Captaincy-General  of 
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Guatemala,  the  United  Provinces  of  Central  America,  and 
the  five  independent  nations  of  today,  they  found  a 
great  variety  of  Indian  groups  in  various  stages  of  social 
development.   Chief  among  these  in  terms  of  numbers  and 
civilization  were  the  members  of  the  great  Maya  family  of 
tribes  who  spread  over  Guatemala  and  much  of  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras  as  these  states  are  now  constituted.   Dozens 
of  scholars  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  Mayas,  and  many  have  dealt  specifically  with 
"settlement  patterns"  of  one  sort  or  another.^   Haviland 
(1966)  has  recently  exposed  their  dissension  among  them- 
selves, and  called  for  more  rigorous  research  in  their 
field  before  any  more  theory  building  is  attempted.   For 
the  purposes  of  this  study,  however,  the  main  outlines 
seem  to  be  clear. 

Among  the  ancient  Mayas  there  was  a  highly 
developed  ritual  and  political  system  which  resulted  in 
there  being  many  ceremonial  centers  with  temples,  stelae, 
and  other  durable  constructions.   These  have  attracted 
continuing  interest.   However,  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  dependent  upon  fire  agriculture  and  their  use  of 


^Some  of  the  most  direct  study  of  settlement 
patterns  is  summarized  in  the  following  reports,  all  of 
which  draw  on  the  work  of  others  as  well  as  the  authors: 
Willey  (1956);  de  Borhegyi  (1956);  Wolf  (1959);  Vogt  (1964a 
and  1964b);  de  Borhegyi  (1965);  Willey  et   al .     (1964);  and 
Willey  and  Dullard  (1965) . 
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the  land  was  temporary.   Therefore  they  did  not  dwell  on 

the  land  we  would  today  call  their  "farm,"  or  cropland. 

Naylor  (1967:622-623)  describes  the  pattern  well: 

Among  the  more  advanced  horticultural  peoples 
of  the  New  World,  the  pattern  of  settlement  tended 
to  be  that  of  a  rural  community  with  clusters  of 
houses  indiscriminately  located.  .  .  .  Adjacent  to 
each  house  was  often  found  a  cultivated  family  plot, 
but  with  the  mil-pa    system  of  Mesoamerica  the 
individually  assigned  lands  were  customarily  located 
outside  the  rural  village. 

Such  places  as  Naylor  describes  probably  coincide  with  the 

"dispersed  hamlets"  Johannessen  (1963:65)  describes  in 

Honduras  today,  and  those  reported  during  colonial  times. ^ 

Most  reports  suggest  that  the  Maya  and  other  Indians  were 

widely  distributed  over  the  landscape  and  not  gathered 

into  compact   towns  (Jones,  1940:169;  Marroquin,  1965:15; 

Sandner  1962:22-26).   There  may  well  have  been  groupings 

of  houses  in  very  small  numbers,  as  de  Borhegyi  (1965:61) 

suggests,  but  even  so  they  would  have  been  separated  by 

considerable  distances  quite  different  from  the  typical 


^Part  of  the  confusion  existing  among  the  earliest 
chroniclers  appears  to  be  due  to  a  semantic  problem.   Each 
viewer  used  his  own  conception  of  a  town  or  village  as 
the  base  against  which  to  compare  the  native  settlements. 
If  the  houses  were  more  dispersed  than  a  particular 
observer's  notion  of  a  village  required  then  he  reported 
them  as  isolated  or  dispersed.   If,  on  the  other  hand, 
residents  appeared  to  be  closely  related  to  one  another 
socially,  religiously,  and  politically,  and  if  no  pre- 
conception of  clustered  settlement  prevented  it,  the  same 
group  of  natives  might  be  described  by  another  as  a 
village. 
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Spanish  town.   In  any  case,  the  pattern  was  destined  to 
be  disrupted  by  the  advent  of  the  conquering  Iberians 
soon  after  1500. 

Village    Settlement   under   Spanish   Rule 

In  much  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  agricultural  and  pastoral  people  were  scattered 
widely  across  the  countryside.   Owing  largely  to  the 
centuries  of  occupation  by  the  Moors  and  to  the  long  effort 
to  reconquer  the  Iberian  peninsula,  the  farm  people  of 
Spain  in  this  period  were  clustered  in  villages  and  towns 
(Schulman,  1954:80-81).   The  village  pattern  was  found  in 
Portugal,  likewise,  and  has  continued  there  to  the  present 
day  (T.  Lynn  Smith,  1963b:323). 

As  the  Spaniards  entered  the  New  World  a  period 
of  laissez-faire  confusion  regarding  settlement  patterns 
was  evident  at  first  (Stanislawski ,  1947).   Very  soon, 
however,  the  Council  of  the  Indies  took  cognizance  of 
the  need  for  orderly  settlement  and  began  to  issue  in- 
structions for  the  establishment  of  carefully-planned  towns 
and  cities,  ordering  that  the  encomenderos  should  live  in 
these  places  and  not  on  their  land  (Spain,  1791:Libro  IV, 
Titulo  VIII,  and  Libro  VI,  Titulo  IX).   In  order  to  facil- 
itate better  control  over  its  native  subjects,  and  to 
ensure  their  proper  Christian  training,  the  Crown  issued 
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cedulas  on  many  occasions,  beginning  under  Queen  Isabella 
about  1503,  instructing  that  the  Indians  should  be 
gathered  together  in  towns  or  large  villages  (Haring, 
1963:64;  Sol6rzanoF.,  1963:78;  Marroquin,  1965:165-166).^ 
As  Marroquin  said,  "With  this  procedure  an  attempt  was 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  dispersed  communities, 
which  was  the  prime  characteristic  of  the  indigenous 
community"  (p.  166).   Kelsey  and  Osborne  (1952:55)  tell 
how  this  was  often  accomplished  peacefully: 

To  persuade  the  Indians  to  leave  their  scattered, 
independently  located  huts  and  fields,  they  used 
a  most  convincing  argument.   Selecting  a  strategic 
site  for  a  village,  the  priests  planted  corn  about 
it,  built  huts  and  started  the  foundation  for  a 
church.   When  the  corn  was  ripe,  the  Indians  were 
invited  to  see  it  and  to  dance  and  feast.   Shortly 
each  hut  would  have  its  occupants,  more  would  be 
under  construction,  and  the  village  was  a  fact 
accomplished . 

Thus  by  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  Spanish 
domination  a  village  pattern  of  settlement  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  Indian  population,  and  travelers  such  as 
Gage  (1964:278-279)  reported  that  in  many  places  the 
countryside  was  fairly  deserted  in  favor  of  towns. 


^For  the  general  plan  and  procedure  of  reducing 
scattered  Indians  to  village  settlements,  see  Simpson, 
1934b.   The  Laws  of  Burgos  (Simpson,  1934a)  were  the 
first  place  where  the  policy  was  stated  in  general  terms. 
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Many  of  the  towns  present  today  owe  their  origin  to  the 
creation  of  towns  of  Indians.^ 

More  recent  travelers  and  emissaries  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  struck  by  the  scarcity  of  rural 
dwellings,  thus  attesting  to  the  success  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  policy  in  many  areas.   Stephens  (1841,  11:200, 
and  passim)    remarked  on  the  agricultural  towns  of 
Guatemala,  and  Dunlop  (1847:61-63)  reported  traveling 
whole  days  at  a  time  in  El  Salvador  without  finding  more 
than  a  few  houses  outside  the  towns  and  villages.   The 
clearest  description  is  that  provided  by  an  American 
diplomat,  Ephraim  George  Squier  (1855:326),  who  reported 
of  El  Salvador: 

It  is  unquestionably  more  populous  than  any  other 
equal  portion  of  Spanish  America.   The  traveler, 
however,  would  not  be  apt  to  receive  this  impression 
in  traveling  through  the  country,  since  comparatively 
few  of  the  people  live  outside  of  the  numerous  villages 
which  dot  over  the  state  in  every  direction.   The 
inhabitants  of  these  towns  have  their  little  patches 
of  ground  at  distances  varying  from  one  to  five  miles 
from  their  residences,  and  think  little  of  traveling 
that  distance  in  the  morning  to  work  them,  returning 
at  night.   It  is  this  circumstance  which  lends  much 


^Among  the  Guatemalan  towns  created  in  the 
establishment  of  Indian  reducoiones ,    according  to  Soldrzano  F. 

(1963:80-81),  were  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,  Santo  Tomas 
Chichicastenango,  Zacualpa,  Santa  Maria,  San  Antonio,  San 
Bartolome,  San  Miguel,  Chalcuhua,  San  Pedro  Jocopilas, 
Cufien,  San  Andres,  and  San  Juan  de  Amatitl^n.   Wagley 

(1949:8)  says  that  Santiago  Chimaltenango  is  also  a  result 
of  the  Spanish  policy,  but  one  of  relatively  few  in  the 
department  of  Huehuetenango ,  Guatemala. 
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of  the  picturesqueness  and  life  to  the  journeys  of 
the  traveler,  who,  as  he  approaches  the  villages  in 
the  evening,  or  departs  from  them  in  the  early 
morning,  finds  the  paths  thronged  with  people  bearing 
their  implements  of  cultivation,  or  loaded  with  the 
produce  of  their  little  huertas    or  chaaras. 

He  also  made  similar  observations  about  the  settlements 

in  Nicaragua  (Squier,  1860:649). 

The   Transition    to   Scattered  Farmsteads 

The  historic  circumstances  are  not  entirely  clear, 
but  the  habit  of  living  in  villages  and  towns  was  never 
fully  established  by  the  colonial  authorities  in  Central 
America.   Moreover,  where  the  pattern  was  instituted  a 
variety  of  factors  soon  resulted  in  a  movement  of  fanners 
into  the  countryside  again.   Chief  among  these  factors 
were  the  following:   (1)  a  shortage  of  Indian  laborers 
forced  many  colonists  to  work  their  own  farms  on  a 
family-sized  subsistence  basis;  (2)  the  rapid  rise  of  a 
class  of  mestizos  for  whom  no  provision  was  made  in  the 
colonial  plans;  (3)  almost  continual  warfare  during  the 
decades  following  the  attainment  of  independence;  (4)  the 
desire  to  flee  from  constituted  authority — especially  by 
Indians;  and  (5)  in  many  cases  the  legal  provisions  for 
occupying  new  land  required  living  on  the  land  for  a 
given  number  of  years  to  obtain  title  to  it. 

The  shortage  of  Indian  labor  in  Costa  Rica  has 
been  mentioned  frequently  as  one  of  the  factors  responsible 
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for  the  Country's  democratic  heritage  (e.g.,  Biesanz, 

1944:6).   Certainly  it  is  also  a  major  cause  of  the 

pattern  of  isolated  settlement,  since  the  death  of  many 

of  the  Indians  in  encomienda^  left  virtually  no  one  to 

perform  the  labor  of  even  subsistence  agriculture  except 

the  colonists  themselves.   Sandner  (1962:35-36)  has 

summarized  the  developments  in  Costa  Rica  during  colonial 

times  thus : 

The  pronounced  tendency  toward  dispersed  settlement 
made  it  difficult  to  form  towns.   When  the  aboriginal 
workers,  the  Indians  who  had  been  assigned  in  en- 
comiendas ,  disappeared,  the  white  encomenderos  moved 
to  reside  on  their  farms  and  came  to  the  city  only 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.   The  subsistence  economy, 
forced  upon  them  by  the  lack  of  commerce  and  markets, 
had  already  pushed  the  settlers  toward-  the  farms, 
where  they  lived  in  adobe  houses  or  poor  huts.   The 
settlement  of  the  central  valley,  begun  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  initiated 
in  the  form  of  dispersed  settlements  and  huts  dis- 
seminated here  and  there.  .  .  .  The  royal  and  church 
officials  many  times  attempted  to  require  the  people 
to  renounce  the  dispersed  settlement. 

Finally,  after  less  forceful  efforts  had  failed,  don  Tomas 

Lopez  de  Corral,  mayor  of  Cartago,  in  1755  ordered  all  the 

residents  in  the  region  to  build  dwelling  houses  in  town 


^The  deaths  attributable  to  smallpox  and  other 
diseases  are  traced  in  some  detail  in  Thiel's  monograph 
(1967:91-95),  as  are  the  devastations  caused  by  the 
Mosquitos  (Indians)  of  the  Atlantic  lowlands  and  the 
English  pirates  who  frequently  attacked  both  shores  and 
entered,  at  times,  far  inland. 
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within  60  days  (Biesanz,  1944:8).   The  reform  was  short- 
lived, and  soon  the  old  tendency  reexerted  itself;  people 
again  were  living  on  their  farms  throughout  the  valley. 

A  similar  occurrence  could  be  traced  in  the  other 
parts  of  Central  America  among  those  Spanish  persons  who 
were  unable  to  obtain  Indian  laborers  through  the  en- 
comienda  or  the  repartimiento.   Many  of  these,  when  forced 
to  perform  the  labor  on  their  own  lands,  chose  to  live 
there  as  well. 

A  second  factor  which  undoubtedly  played  a  major 
role  in  the  transition  to  isolated  settlement  was  the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  large  numbers  of  mestizos — ^the 
half-breed  offspring  of  Spanish  men  and  Indian  women. 
Generally  speaking,  the  colonial  system  was  not  prepared 
for  these  persons,  and  they  were  forced  to  fend  for 
themselves.   Rarely  did  they  have  the  opportunity  to  rise 
above  the  class  of  small  farmers,  and  as  such  they 
frequently  found  it  desirable  to  live  on  their  parcels  in 
the  countryside.   Smith  (1967a: 277)  reports  a  similar 
development  in  Colombia  in  the  colonial  era. 

Another  factor  encouraging  isolated  settlement 
was  the  chaotic  political  history  of  the  region  following 
its  independence.   The  Central  American  states  gained 
their  independence  from  Spain  without  a  struggle.   However, 
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there  was  no  consensus  as  to  the  government  to  be  adopted 
thereafter,  with  the  result  that  internal  strife  was 
rampant.   A  tenuous  union  of  the  five  provinces  existed 
until  1839,  when  it  ended  in  bloody  civil  war.   Thereafter, 
one  caudillo  after  another  attempted  to  reunify  the  states 
by  force,  and  there  was  the  long   filibustering  episode 
of  William  Walker.   In  addition,  there  were  coups  d'etat 
within  the  different  republics.   These  forms  of  disorder 
involved  both  bloody  fighting  and  forced  drafts  of  fi- 
nancial support,  leading  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  forsake 
the  established  towns  and  make  new  homes  in  the  less- 
accessible  countryside.   There  they  hoped  to  escape  the 
turmoil  through  isolation  (see  Parker,  1964:80-82  and 
passim) . 

The  heavy-handed  rule  of  Spain  in  colonial  times 
gave  rise  to  a  further  reason  to  seek  isolation.   Since 
the  Indians  were  subject  to  virtual  enslavement  in  the 
reducciones  and  pueblos,  many  fled  into  the  hills  and 
inaccessible  valleys  to  gain  a  sort  of  freedom.   Arch- 
bishop Cortes  y  Larraz  (1958,1:150)  reported  the  situation 
around  Usulutan  in  1769  thus: 

On  the  good  land  and  in  the  fertile  settlements 
which  the  ladinos  [Spaniards  and  mestizos]  enter, 
the  Indians  are  very  soon  finished  off,  as  the  whole 
province  of  San  Salvador  is  testimony,  where,  as  I 
have  said,  there  are  perhaps  not  even  one-tenth  of 
the  Indians  [left] .   This  may  be  attributed  to  a 
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variety  of  motives,  but  among  these  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Indians  flee  to  the  woods  to  escape  from  the 
injuries,  trickeries  and  robberies  with  which  the 
ladinos  endanger  and  destroy  them. 

Throughout  his  long  report  he  continually  refers  to  the 

flight  of  Indians  from  Spanish  authority  as  he  explains 

the  deficiency  of  the  statistics  which  he  is  able  to 

present  on  the  indigenous  population. 

However,  it  was  not  only  the  Indians  who  fled  the 

power  of  the  established  authorities.   Cortez  y  Larraz 

(1958,  1:154,  251  and  passim)    also  frequently  notes  that 

the  poorer  Spaniards  and  mixed-blood  persons  often  fled 

"justice  and  the  parish"  with  the  goal  of  living  in  complete 

freedom  and  without  regulations.   Monge  (1958:110-126) 

ascribes  comparable  motives  to  a  great  many  Costa  Ricans 

in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a   similar  impression  is 

gained  as  one  reads  of  Cockburn's  travels  through  all 

five  provinces  about  the  same  time  (Termer,  19  62) .   The 

tendency  to  spread  into  the  hinterland  was  condemned 

regularly  but  ineffectively  by  both  civil  and  religious 

leaders.   Again  the  Archbishop  of  Guatemala  may  be  cited 

as  an  example  of  the  official  evaluation  of  this  move 

toward  isolation.   In  his  report  on  Metapan,  El  Salvador, 

he  wrote: 

On  the  plain  of  this  town  alone,  which  as  has 
already  been  said  is  of  one  league,  there  would  be 
room  enough  for  all  the  membership  of  the  parish, 
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which  [presently]  occupies  14  long  and  nine  wide. 
Reduced  to  the  aforesaid  league  of  land,  it  would 
be  well  administered  and  served;  but  scattered  so 
much  they  are  in  total  abandon  and  need,  especially 
having  such  bad  roads;  thus  the  only  remedy  is  to 
burn  down  the  hamlets  and  huts  so  they  will  live  in 
the  town;  and  if  this  does  not  seem  [wise] ,  there 
could  be  two  towns  apart  from  the  lakes  a  little 
way,  where  there  is  much  flat  land  and  good  soil 
(Cortes  y  Larraz ,  1958,  1:260). 

All  of  the  foregoing  tendencies  were  spontaneous, 

and  not  the  result  of  any  conscious  policies.   There 

remains  one  factor  which  was  the  result  of  legal  requirements 

in  the  alienation  of  public  land.   In  laws  dating  from  1909, 

and  valid  until  1934,  Costa  Rica's  legislators  specified 

that  to  make  a  valid  claim  to  public  lands  the  claimant  had 

to  build  his  house  on  the  property  and  reside  on  it  with 

his  family.^   In  Guatemala,  two  aauerdos    of  President 

Lazaro  Chacon  in  1929  (Sept.  26  and  28,  in  Mendez  Montenegro, 

1960:445-449)  offered  land  to  expatriate  Guatemalan  farm 

laborers  who  were  willing  to  return  and  live  on  the  assigned 

parcels  for  a  period  of  five  years.   The  Salvadoran  Institute 

de  Colonizacion  Rural  (ICR)  has  a  provision  in  its  1961 

charter  which  obligates  the  awardee  of  a  parcel  "to  work 

the  parcel  himself,  and  to  live  on  it  with  his  family" 


^There  may  well  be  other  such  laws  as  well,  but 
the  writer  has  copies  of  the  following  legislative  decrees, 
all  requiring  residence  on  the  land  to  validate  the  claim: 
No.  3,  the  first  "Ley  de  Cabezas  de  Familia,"  dated 
Nov.  17,  1909;  No.  13,  of  Sept.  13,  1923;  No.  137,  the 
second  "Ley  de  Cabezas  de  Familia,  "  dated  Oct.  2,  1924;  and 
No.  30,  of  Nov.  8,  1927  (see  Costa  Rica,  1824). 
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(El  Salvador,  ICR,  1962:Article  107).   These,  and  undoubtedly 
other  laws,  fostered  the  isolated  pattern  of  settlement  in 
their  effort  to  ensure  that  the  beneficiaries  of  grants  of 
national  land  were  genuine  farmers  and  not  speculators. 
However,  the  more  recent  tendency  is  for  laws  to  provide 
for  awards  of  farmlands  and  house  lots  as  two  separate 
tracts,  with  the  houses  clustered  in  a  village  pattern 

(Costa  Rica,  1824:Dec.  Leg.  No.  29  of  Dec.  3,  1934;  Dec. 
Leg.  No.  13,  Jan.  10,  1939;  and  Dec.  Leg  No.  2825,  Oct.  14, 
1961;  also  Honduras,  1962,  and  Nicaragua,  1963:Decreto  797 
of  April  19) . 

Trends  in  Settlement  Patterns 

One  can  generalize  about  past  events  and  say  that 
over  the  last  three  centuries  the  trend  has  been  toward  the 
dispersed  form  of  settlement.   This  has  been  true  throughout 
the  entire  region,  but  with  local  exceptions.   The  large 
plantations  have  maintained  their  village  settlements,  and 
Sandner  notes  (1964:32-34)  that  after  an  area  becomes  well 
settled  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  farmers  to  begin  to 
move  to  clustered  settlements  and  towns — at  least  in  Costa 
Rica.   The  dispersed  pattern  has  been  most  pronounced  in 
certain  Indian  areas  of  Guatemala,  and  in  the  zones  of 
pioneer  settlement  virtually  everywhere  in  the  region. 
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In  Costa  Rica  the  agricultural  censuses  of  1950 
and  196  3  included  information  on  the  producers  who  did 
not  live  on  their  explotaciones .   Table  25  presents  the 
percentages  of  the  producers  who  lived  elsewhere  than  on 
their  land  in  both  years,  by  the  size  of  the  land  unit. 
In  every  size  class  the  proportion  dwelling  off  the  farmland 
had  increased  significantly,  but  it  is  hard  to  interpret 
these  data  clearly,  since  many  of  these  producers  were  not 
in  direct  charge  of  their  lands.   The  information  in  the 
last  two  columns  of  the  table  indicates  that  the  use  of 
administrators  for  the  everyday  management  of  farming 
operations  also  increased  during  the  13-year  interval. 
Nevertheless,  even  if  all  the  administrators  happened  to 
work  for  producers  who  lived  away  from  the  land  (and  the 
census  data  do  not  imply  this  directly) ,  the  increase  in 
off-the-farm  residence  is  greater  than  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  managers.   Thus  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
notable  increase  in  both  the  numbers  and  proportions  of 
Costa  Rican  agriculturists  who  are  living  away  from  their 
farms  and  presumably  in  villages,  towns  or  even  cities. 
No  similar  data  are  available  for  the  other  nations. 

The  trend  in  formal,  officially-sponsored  settlement 
programs  is  more  and  more  toward  the  grouping  of  houses  in 
nucleated  settlements.   This  form  was  established  in 
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Table    25.      Relative  numbers  of  producers  residing  off  the  explotacion, 

and  employment  of  farm  administrators,  by  size  of  explotacion: 

Costa  Rica,  1950  and  1963 


Per  Cent  o 

f  Producers 

Size  of  Farm 

Residing 

off  the 

Employing 

Administrators 

(Manzanas) 

Explotacion 

1950 

1963 

1950 

1963 

l_4a 

15.8 

32.0 

9.2 

14.3 

s-gi? 

13.6 

28.2 

9.5 

14.2 

1-9 

15.0 

30.2 

9.3 

14.3 

10-19 

13.5 

25.4 

10,7 

14.8 

20-49 

11.3 

20.8 

10.2 

13.1 

50-99 

13.6 

23.6 

13,6 

17.2 

10-99 

12.5 

22.9 

11,1 

14.6 

100-249 

23.1 

34.4 

22.0 

27.8 

250-499 

37.0 

49.6 

35.6 

41,8 

500-999 

54.6 

65,8 

50.9 

60.6 

1,000-1,499 

67.8 

75.9 

71.1 

73.8 

1,500-3,499 

67.0 

81.6 

68.9 

82.8 

3,500  and  Over 

85.7 

94.9 

89.8 

94.9 

100  and  Over 

31.2 

42.9 

30.1 

36.6 

Total 

15.3 

28,2 

12,0 

16.8 

SOURCE:   Compiled  and  computed  from  Costa  Rica,  DGEC,  1953:Cuadro  8; 
and  1965a :Cuadros  8  and  15. 


'^In  1963  this  interval  is  1-3  manzanas,  since  no  break  was  * 
provided  between  4.9  and  5  manzanas. 

^In  1963  this  interval  is  4-9  manzanas,  sinc^  no  break  was 
provided  between  4.9  and  5  manzanas. 
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Los  Laureles,  a  Nicaraguan  agrarian  reform  colony,  and  in 
more  recent  projects  in  that  country.   Costa  Rica's 
"Colonizacion  de  Bataan"  in  a  former  United  Bruit  Company 
plantation  is  designed  for  settling  600  families  in  seven 
old  company  centers  (see  Costa  Rica,  ITCO,  1963d) ,  and 
clustered  colonies  were  envisioned  elsewhere  when  I  talked 
with  ITCO  officials  in  196  3.   An  exception  among  official 
colonization  plans  (in  addition  to  the  new  Salvadoran 
requirement  mentioned  earlier)  is  the  rapid  development 
of  the  Guatemalan  Zones  of  Agrarian  Development.   These 
are  planned  and  executed  so  that  the  great  majority  of 
beneficiaries  live  in  the  isolated  pattern  in  spite  of  the 
greatly  increased  problems  of  providing  services.   Frost 
(196  4)  made  an  excellent  study  of  the  efforts  in  two 
projects:   Nueva  Concepcion  and  La  Maquina.   (See  the 
plans  for  many  of  the  INTA  projects  in  Alvarado  Pinetta, 
1964.)   In  spite  of  some  exceptions,  the  impression  gained 
in  talking  with  officials  of  most  of  the  reform  agencies 
in  19  6  3  was  that  they  felt  strongly  impelled  toward  the 
village  system  since  they  saw  no  other  way  to  provide  the 
sort  of  modern  services  they  considered  politically  necessary, 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  farm  operators  actually  dwell  on  their  land  in  an 
isolated  pattern  of  settlement,  while  in  certain  areas 
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there  are  true  farm  villages  or  towns,  and  occasionally 
the  line  village  is  found.   Historically  the  trend  has 
been  from  the  village  to  isolated  settlement  over  the 
past  300  years.   In  spontaneous  settlements  that  are 
occurring  along  the  present-day  pioneer  fringes,  the 
trend  is  to  continue  the  scattering  of  homes  indiscrimi- 
nately across  the  countryside.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
official  efforts  at  sponsored  settlement  are  tending  more 
and  more  toward  the  nucleated  settlement  in  which  each 
settler  has  a  house  plot  separate  from  the  farmland.   The 
motivation  is  to  achieve  the  most  economical  provision  of 
desirable  public  services,  and  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  cooperative  organizations  among  farmers. 

No  significant  effort  was  found  in  which  official 
policy  was  oriented  toward  the  division  of  land  in  a 
manner  promoting  the  line  village  with  its  many  advantages. 
It  is  frankly  to  be  expected  that  many  settlers,  moved 
initially  into  the  village  form  of  settlement,  will  be 
inclined  to  adjust  to  the  more  accustomed  form  by  living 
part  or  even  all  of  the  year  in  secondary  houses  on  their 
parcels.   This  would  be  much  less  likely  on  a  line  village 
pattern,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  at  least 
trials  of  this  system  be  undertaken  to  test  its  acceptance. 


CHAPTER  VII 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  institutionalized 
relationships  between  men  and  the  land  in  Central  America. 
A  consistent  sociological  frame  of  reference  is  applied  to 
the  analysis  of  these  relationships,  after  the  development 
of  this  framework  over  several  decades  is  traced  through  a 
review  of  the  literature  in  which  it  has  been  evolved. 

Central  America  is  a  constellation  of  five  inde- 
pendent nations  which  have  shared  a  common  history  during 
much  of  their  existence,  and  which  logically  have  a  common 
future.   In  the  past  decade,  particularly,  these  nations 
have  been  building  a  framework  for  economic  integration  and 
political  cooperation.   The  five  countries  together  comprise 
an  area  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  state  of  Texas,  or 
slightly  more  than  that  of  the  state  of  California.   Their 
combined  population  of  over  14  million  is  very  unevenly 
distributed,  both  with  regard  to  the  five  countries  as  en- 
tities, and  within  each  of  the  nations  individually.   The 
regional  density  of  about  32  persons  per  square  kilometer 
means  little  when  El  Salvador  has  a  density  of  150  persons 
per  square  kilometer,  and  the  comparable  figure  for  Nicaragua 
is  only  14.   While  the  population  is  widely  distributed  in 
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El  Salvador,  the  remaining  four  nations  have  large  areas 
with  relatively  few  inhabitants  and  other  sections  with  quite 
high  concentrations  of  people.   These  variations  in  density 
of  population  are  quite  meaningful  in  understanding  the 
relationships  between  the  people  and  the  land. 

The  people  of  Central  America  are  predominantly 
rural  and  agricultural.   As  a  consequence,  that  which  affects 
the  families  dependent  upon  farming  for  their  livelihoods 
is  of  major  importance  in  these  countries.   In  the  region 
as  a  whole  I  have  estimated  that  about  1.3  million  families 
were  dependent  upon  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  first  half 
of  this  decade.   The  number  would  be  even  higher  today.   Of 
these  agricultural  families,  nearly  60  per  cent  are  farm 
laborers  and  only  about  40  per  cent  may  be  described  as  gen- 
uine farm  operators. 

Employing  a  carefully  developed  conceptual  framework 
to  classify  the  farms  and  subsistence  tracts  of  Central 
America  as  either  family  sized,  minifundia,  or  multi-family 
in  extension,  it  is  shown  that  approximately  four  out  of 
every  five  explotaciones  are  minifundia,  smaller  than  the 
minimum  area  for  family-sized  tracts.   On  the  other  hand, 
places  adequate  for  operation  by  families  with  their  own 
members  providing  the  bulk  of  the  labor  constitute  about 
18  per  cent  of  all  farming  units,  and  multi-family  estates 
account  for  only  3  per  cent.   These  proportions  vary  greatly 
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from  country  to  country.   In  Costa  Rica  family-sized  places 
are  more  numerous  than  either  of  the  other  classes,  and 
make  up  46  per  cent  of  all  explotaciones .   In  contrast,  over 
9  0  per  cent  of  the  farms  and  subsistence  tracts  in  El  Salvador 
are  minifundia. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  size  of  farms  is  the 
extent  to  which  control  over  the  land  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  relatively  few  people.   Although  the  full  extent  of 
control  over  the  land  cannot  be  ascertained  from  census  data, 
it  is  clear  that  the  operators  of  1,777  explotaciones  have 
direct  control  of  the  26  per  cent  of  farmland  which  is  held 
in  tracts  of  1,000  manzanas  or  more . ^   These  tracts  range 
in  size  up  to  at  least  76,000  manzanas,  while  the  median 
size  of  explotacion  in  Central  America  is  only  3.2  manzanas. 
The  broad  category  of  multi-family  farms  includes  nearly  63 
per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  in  Central  America. 

Another  important  facet  of  the  size  of  farming  units 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  land  is  utilized,  and  the  types 
of  use  to  which  it  is  put.   In  Central  America  the  plantations 
and  haciendas  of  larger  area  report  relatively  small  portions 
of  their  land  engaged  in  the  growing  of  crops  of  any  kind, 
and  considerable  expanses  left  in  woods  and  forests.   On  the 


^Actually,  these  size  limits  vary  due  to  census 
usages,  as  was  indicated  in  Table  3. 
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other  hand,  the  minifundia  (which  in  many  cases  are  crowded 
on  slopes  which  should  never  be  tilled)  devote  nearly  all 
of  their  land  to  the  raising  of  annual  or  perennial  crops. 
Most  of  the  staple  food  crops  in  the  region  are  grown  on 
small  or  family-sized  farms,  and  in  every  case  these  explo- 
taciones  account  for  more  than  their  pro  rata  share  of  cattle 
as  well,  though  the  haciendas  have  much  more  pasture  land 
available. 

Many  forms  of  land  tenure  are  found  in  Central  America, 
and  there  are  striking  differences  in  the  degree  of  security 
by  which  people  hold  land.   Although  tenure  classes  employed 
by  the  censuses  vary  considerably  from  country  to  country, 
the  proportion  of  owner-operators  consistently  increases  as 
the  size  of  the  farms  increases.   Moreover,  the  owners  of 
multi-family-sized  farms  generally  have  recorded  titles, 
while  the  smaller  property  owners  rely  on  traditional  titles 
or  bills  of  sale. 

The  majority  of  the  farm  operators  in  the  region  and 
in  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  are  the  owners 
of  their  properties.   In  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  owners  are 
only  a  minority.   Throughout  the  region  squatters  are  a  prob- 
lem.  Although  data  are  hard  to  obtain  (many  censuses  simply 
avoid  the  issue,  and  others  acknowledge  that  the  data  are 
inaccurate) ,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  informal  possessors 
of  land  are  present  in  all  the  countries  in  considerable 
numbers.   Renting  of  land  is  quite  rare  in  Central  America 
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except  for  minifundistas  who  secure  small  tracts  of  a 
subsistence  character  in  this  way.   Many  of  these  persons 
are  either  share-hands  or  sharecroppers  with  very  little 
security  in  their  tenure,  properly  belonging  in  the  category 
of  farm  laborers  instead  of  farm  operators. 

In  general,  farm  laborers  are  marked  by  their  lack 
of  rights  to  land.   However,  nearly  half  of  the  families  of 
farm  laborers  in  Central  America  have  access  to  some  land 
for  their  own  use,  either  as  owners  of  inadequate  acreages, 
or  as  sharecroppers  or  colonos.   The  colonos  are  the  least 
secure  of  all  those  who  have  some  rights  to  land.   Since 
they  receive  the  use  of  a  small  tract  (often  less  than  1 
manzana)  as  part  of  their  remuneration  for  working  on  the 
plantation  or  other  establishment,  their  tenure  of  the  land 
depends  on  maintaining  their  status  as  laborers.   Recently 
the  introduction  of  cotton-pickers  has  caused  many  to  lose 
their  small  parcels  as  well  as  their  jobs.   Even  the  small 
landowners  have  faced  the  loss  of  their  supplementary  income, 
The  livelihoods  of  all  of  these  families,  including  those 
with  no  land  and  those  with  small  plots,  are  very  minimal 
under  any  circumstances,  but  they  suffer  most  from  the  fact 
that  their  day-to-day  existence  is  under  the  control  of 
their  employers. 

Central  American  farmers  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
the  physical  effort  of  human  muscles  to  accomplish  their 
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tasks  on  the  farm.   While  there  are  a  relatively  few  modern 
mechanized  farms  in  the  region  employing  the  latest  methods 
of  cultivation,  disease  and  weed  control,  and  harvesting, 
most  explotaciones  are  using  practices  which  date  from  the 
Stone  Age.   That  is  to  say  that  well  over  half — perhaps  as 
many  as  three-fourths — of  the  farming  entities  in  Central 
America  are  using  hand  tools  for  all  of  the  work  of  preparing 
the  land,  cultivating  the  crops,  and  gathering  the  harvest. 
Even  where  animals  are  employed  for  plowing,  the  common 
practice  is  to  use  oxen  and  a  wooden  rooting  plow  that  is 
quite  inefficient.   Only  a  very  few  horse-drawn  plows  and 
other  advanced  implements  of  a  similar  character  are  in  use 
despite  their  adaptability  to  the  environment  and  to  farms 
of  moderate  size.   On  large  farms  devoted  to  export  crops, 
as  well  as  on  some  other  places,  full-fledged  mechanization 
with  self-propelled  machinery  has  begun  to  be  adopted,  with 
the  consequent  displacement  of  the  laborers  who  were  formerly 
required.   The  rush  to  get  into  the  production  of  some 
bonanza  crops  (such  as  cotton  has  been  recently)  has  also 
diverted  some  land  from  food  production  and  forced  the  im- 
portation of  grains  which  were  previously  grown  in  adequate 
quantity  in  the  area. 

The  typical  farm  family  in  Central  America  lives  on 
its  land  in  a  pattern  of  scattered  farmsteads.   This  is  so 
in  spite  of  a  vigorous  official  effort  in  colonial  days  to 
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create  a  village  arrangement.   The  village  settlement  pattern 
is  more  likely  to  be  found  today  where  the  communal  land- 
holdings  are  still  intact,  or  where  their  abolition  is  rela- 
tively recent.   Villages  are  sometimes  found  where  fire 
agriculture  is  practiced,  since  in  this  case  the  plots  in  use 
change  and  the  farmers  often  do  not  attempt  to  live  on  their 
parcels.   The  scattered  settlement  pattern  makes  it  much 
more  difficult  to  have  social  contacts  with  a  variety  of 
neighbors,  and  it  also  creates  obstacles  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical provision  of  schools,  social  services,  utilities, 
and  roads.   All  of  the  latter  services  are  relatively  lacking 
in  Central  America,  and  the  pattern  of  settlement  which  is 
so  widely  accepted  at  present  is  one  contributing  factor. 
Conditions  in  the  rural  areas  of  Central  America 
are  not  static,  and  several  important  trends  have  been  iden- 
tified.  Perhaps  the  most  important  trend,  or  that  which 
affects  the  most  people  in  the  area,  is  the  tendency  for 
explotaciones  to  be  subdivided  into  ever  smaller  tracts. 
While  this  process  of  breaking  down  the  explotaciones  into 
smaller  units  is  going  on  continually  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated areas,  new  tracts  of  more  adequate  size  are  being 
carved  out  of  the  public  domain  on  the  frontiers  of  settlement. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  relatively  few  large  estates 
being  consolidated  or  enlarged  at  any  given  point  in  time. 
The  overall  trend  is  that  the  median  size  of  farm  is  declining. 
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However,  in  Guatemala  there  was  a  proportional  increase 
in  the  number  of  family-sized  farms  between  1950  and  1964, 
and  in  Costa  Rica  family-sized  places  gained  the  most  in 
the  past  intercensal  period. 

All  of  the  Central  American  countries  have  enunciated 
policies  favoring  the  medium-  or  family-sized  farm,  and 
agrarian  reform  programs  have  undertaken  to  promote  these 
everywhere  except  El  Salvador,  where  agrarian  reform  per   se 
has  not  been  instituted. 

Improvements  in  the  land  tenure  arrangements  are 
occurring  for  some  people,  particularly  those  who  are  carving 
out  new  properties  on  the  fringes  of  settlement.   However, 
for  the  region  as  a  whole  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
farm  laborers  is  increasing.   Independent  farm  operators  are 
growing  in  number,  but  less  rapidly  than  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies dependent  on  agriculture,  except  in  Costa  Rica.   In 
that  country  the  ratio  of  operators  to  laborers  is  increasing. 

Throughout  the  region  the  agrarian  reform  agencies 
have  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  on  the  squatter  problem 
in  two  senses.   They  are  attempting  to  resolve  the  presently 
existing  cases  of  squatter  occupation,  and  they  also  hope  to 
prevent  future  "invasions"  of  property  by  making  alternatives 
available  for  legitimate  settlement.   This  is  the  main  point 
of  official  concern  with  tenure  questions  at  present. 
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The  agricultural  ladder  is  quite  ineffective  in 
Central  America,  from  what  fragmentary  evidence  I  have  been 
able  to  gather.   There  is  a  regular  occurrence  of  land  being 
passed  from  one  generation  to  another  in  ever  smaller  parcels, 
but  little  chance  of  a  landless  person  being  able  to  begin 
to  purchase  property  for  himself.   Again  Costa  Rica  was  some- 
thing of  an  exception,  for  there  are  indications  that  a 
significant  number  of  persons  are  able  to  move  up  to  operator 
status  in  that  country. 

The  systems  of  agriculture  employed  on  most  farms 
are  rudimentary,  but  changes  are  occurring  with  regard  to 
this  question,  also.   The  principal  change  is  the  introduction 
of  tractors  and  self-propelled  machinery  on  the  larger  farms 
or  plantations.   This  way  of  farming  has  little  application 
on  the  majority  of  places  which  are  small  and  presently 
worked  strictly  with  hand  tools  and  human  effort.   Thus  fire 
agriculture  is  continuing  to  destroy  untold  manzanas  of  land 
that  can  ill  afford  to  be  lost  in  an  area  of  extremely  rapid 
population  growth,  and  it  continues  to  provide  a  very  poor 
level  of  living  for  its  practitioners.   Much  is  being  done 
to  encourage  mechanization,  even  though  this  is  best  justified 
in  the  face  of  labor  shortages  which  Central  America  need 
not  worry  about  for  many  years  to  come.   Instead,  the  mech- 
anization of  the  large  estates  is  creating  problems  of  un- 
employment in  the  rural  sector  where  generally  a  larger  share 
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of  the  population  is  being  forced  to  look  for  supplementary 
work  due  to  declining  farm  sizes.   Mechanization  is  beneficial 
only  to  the  larger  landholders,  as  a  rule,  thus  widening  the 
gap  between  the  large  and  small  farms.   There  appears  to  have 
been  a  complete  neglect  of  the  tools  and  techniques  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  family-sized  farmers,  and  still 
be  within  their  reach,  financially.   These  would  include, 
principally,  the  ways  of  farming  involving  the  draft  horse: 
plows,  harrows,  reapers,  wagons,  and  so  forth. 

The  trend  with  regard  to  settlement  patterns  is  the 
perpetuation  of  the  scattered  farmstead  as  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  cultural  landscape.   At  least  isolated  houses 
are  the  rule  in  the  frontier  areas  of  new  settlement.   In 
the  more  densely  populated  areas  the  subdivision  of  properties 
is  lessening  the  distances  between  homes  as  new  houses  go  up 
on  the  newly  dismembered  tracts.   Present  government  policies 
seem  to  relate  only  to  colonization  projects,  and  regarding 
these  particular  situations  most  agencies  are  supporting  the 
village  type  of  settlement.   Guatemala  is  still  using  the 
isolated  farmstead  located  on  the  claimant's  parcel.   Nowhere 
was  I  able  to  find  any  policy  favoring  the  line  village  as 
an  effective  compromise,  even  when  level  land  would  have 
permitted  the  parcels  to  be  any  shape  desired. 

The  overall  conclusion  must  be  that  in  their  "natural 
course"  things  are  trending  toward  a  less  favorable  situation 
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for  the  average  rural  family  which  must  gain  its  livelihood 
from  the  land.   More  explicitly,  the  following  trends  may 
be  generalized:   (1)  through  the  subdivision  of  properties 
more  and  more  of  the  explotaciones  are  falling  below  the 
size  which  can  be  considered  adequate  for  a  substantial 
family-sized  farm;  (2)  as  farm  sizes  decline,  a  larger  number 
of  families  become  dependent  upon  income  from  farm  labor  as 
their  basic  source  of  subsistence,  and  these  people  receive 
only  the  share  of  farm  income  attributable  to  labor,  gaining 
nothing  as  a  result  of  management  or  capital  investment; 
(3)  the  agricultural  ladder  is  almost  nonexistent,  leaving 
little  hope  of  improving  his  tenure  status  for  one  who  does 
not  inherit  land;  (4)  the  present  improvement  in  ways  of 
farming  emphasizes  mechanization,  which  benefits  mostly  the 
larger  farmers,  and  there  is  apparent  neglect  of  equipment 
particularly  fitted  to  the  local  situation  of  the  family- 
sized  farmer;  (5)  except  in  some  of  the  formal  settlement 
projects,  little  or  nothing  is  being  done  to  encourage  the 
clustering  of  farm  people  in  practical  forms  of  settlement — 
especially  the  line  village. 

I  must  admit  that  what  I  have  described  is  what  I 
see  to  be  the  overall  trend.   There  are  many  particular 
cases  which  are  exceptions  to  the  general  run  of  things,  and 
I  have  not  mentioned  any  of  these  to  temper  the  generalization, 
as  perhaps  I  should  have  done. 
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Having  painted  such  a  dark  picture,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  comment  on  some  things  which  might  change  the 
picture  to  a  healthier  hue  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  time. 
First  of  all,  each  of  the  countries  (except  El  Salvador  which 
has  none)  is  currently  involved  in  planning  and  developing 
access  to  its  remaining  public  lands,  and  this  is  being  done 
with  emphasis  on  what  the  respective  authorities  deem  to  be 
family-sized  farms.   These  will  become  vested  in  the  operator 
if  he  meets  the  requirements  specified  by  law,  and  if  enough 
of  these  parcels  are  adjudicated  there  will  be  improvement 
in  terms  of  both  size  and  tenure.   I  would  encourage  the  au- 
thorities involved,  the  legislators  as  well  as  the  agrarian 
agencies,  to  consider  including  in  their  land  division  scheme 
all  the  advantages  of  definite,  determinate,  and  permanent 
boundaries,  and  also  the  principle  of  the  "long-lot"  farm 
so  that  in  the  natural  course  of  settlement  the  advantages  of 
the  line  village  are  attained  at  no  additional  expense  to 
either  the  state  or  the  settler.^   I  am  convinced  that  in- 
vestments in  simply  opening  up  access  to  public  lands  and 
surveying  them  according  to  a  fixed  national  plan  will  enable 


^Descriptions  of  such  schemes  are  given  in  Smith's 
Brazil    (1963a : 276-282) ,  and  the  text  of  a  law  which  would 
accomplish  these  objectives  is  given  in  several  places 
(Smith,  1947a;  1967a : 158-167) .   A  full  discussion  of  the 
ideas  involved  is  presented  in  Smith's  Sociology   of  Rural 
Life    (1953:268-273). 
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spontaneous  creation  of  more  independent  family-sized 
farms  than  any  effort  to  develop  planned  colonies  could 
do.   The  colonies  have  been  far  too  expensive  per  bene- 
ficiary family  to  ever  have  a  hope  of  seriously  changing 
the  trend  of  things  as  they  are  going. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  need  to  supplement 
this  form  of  development  for  family-sized  farms  with  a  pro- 
gram for  encouraging  the  subdivision  of  some  large  estates. 
In  El  Salvador  this  is  perhaps  the  only  alternative  open, 
but  it  will  be  desirable  elsewhere  as  well.   In  this  regard, 
the  several  countries  are  committed  to  developing  land  taxes 
which  were  virtually  or  actually  nonexistent  in  the  past. 
This  simple  step,  if  administered  fairly,  will  force  the 
owners  of  large  extensions  of  property  to  either  utilize 
the  land  themselves,  or  dispose  of  land  that  they  are  not 
inclined  to  cultivate  (or  make  productive  in  some  other 
fashion,  such  as  ranching) .   This  will  make  some  land 
available  for  those  who  want  it,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  credit  available  for  the  purchase  of  land 
by  potential  family-sized  farmers  if  these  families  are  to 
be  able  to  benefit  from  the  availability.   A  program  of 
government  mortgage  insurance  might  be  feasible,  so  as  to 
open  both  the  government  and  private  resources  to  the 
buyer . 
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The  income  derived  from  the  general  land  tax  should 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  areas  from  which  it  is 
derived.   One  suggestion  is  that  it  be  used  to  develop 
local  public  schools,  or  to  upgrade  those  that  exist.   These 
monies  could  also  well  be  devoted  to  promoting  soil  con- 
servation so  that  the  small  farms  which  are  overcropped  could 
improve  their  techniques  of  cultivation,  or  perhaps  adopt 
crops  which  are  better  suited  to  the  particular  terrain.   A 
third  alternative  might  be  to  finance  the  agricultural 
extension  programs  with  money  from  the  land  tax. 

In  spite  of  the  urging  of  national  pride  which  seems 
to  demand  the  promotion  of  the  most  modern  systems  of  agri- 
culture available,  I  recommend  that  for  the  most  part  this 
be  played  down.   Highly  mechanized  agricultural  equipment 
and  machinery  is  designed  to  be  laborsaving,  and  Central 
America  at  present  faces  an  increasing  number  of  persons 
available  for  farm  labor.   The  adoption  of  mechanized 
farming  may  simplify  things  for  the  owners  of  large  estates, 
but  some  balance  must  be  found  that  does  not  make  laborers 
bear  all  the  costs,  and  alternative  employment  does  not  seem 
to  be  on  the  horizon.   Instead  of  allowing  import  tax  breaks 
for  agricultural  equipment  which  will  displace  workers,  it 
may  even  be  desirable  to  use  import  duties  to  discourage 
those  imports.   One  study  even  suggested  that  the  cost  of 
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equipment  for  cotton  production  in  Central  America  might 
have  equalled  all  the  foreign  exchange  credits  built  up 
by  the  increased  exportation  of  the  cotton  produced  (Dorner, 
et    al. ,    1969:9) . 

Consistent  with  my  conviction  that  the  family-sized 
farms  are  the  most  desirable  size  of  farm  for  Central 
America,  I  would  like  to  see  the  encouragement  of  ways  of 
farming  that  are  particularly  adapted  to  this  size.   Given 
the  limited  education  possessed  by  most  of  these  farmers, 
and  the  very  small  amounts  of  capital  or  credit  which  are 
available  to  them,  it  appears  that  the  adoption  of  the 
"advanced  plow  culture"  (the  horse,  with  its  more  even 
power,  and  plows  and  other  equipment  specifically  designed 
to  be  hitched  to  it)  would  be  much  more  suitable  than 
tractors.   It  might  even  be  possible  to  develop  a  manu- 
facturing industry  for  this  sort  of  equipment  in  Central 
America  more  easily  than  for  tractors  and  their  more  complex 
paraphernalia.   Even  horse-drawn  machinery  would  displace 
some  farm  laborers,  but  I  am  assuming  that  they  would  be 
displaced  from  the  farms  that  most  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
be  family  operated,  and  not  from  the  very  largest  ones 
exclusively.   This  equipment  would  require  less  foreign 
exchange,  and  would  not  demand  imported  fuel. 

I  suspect  that  everyone  with  a  relatively  high 
education,  and  with  middle-class  financial  standing. 
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automatically  thinks  of  mechanized  farming,  and  for  such 
a  person  it  would  be  more  appropriate  than  the  horse,  if 
he  were  a  farmer.   But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  just  such 
people  make  up  the  government,  the  banking  circles,  the 
extension  service,  and  the  universities,  they  are  few  and 
far  between  in  rural  areas.   (Even  though  many  have  farms, 
they  tend  to  be  absentee  farmers.)   Moreover,  the  farm 
equipment  importers  are  probably  influenced  by  these  same 
factors,  and  in  addition,  the  manufacturers  are  geared  for 
the  markets  in  the  United  States,  western  Europe,  and  other 
so-called  developed  areas  where  they  could  hardly  give 
away  equipment  for  use  with  horses.   So  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  horses  are  neglected  as  work  animals, 
especially  since  traditionally  the  horse  has  been  reserved 
for  riding  use  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes.   An 
intensive  propaganda  campaign  combined  with  promotional 
efforts  by  farm  equipment  salesmen  could  probably  bring 
about  a  change  of  attitude,  but  this  would  require  testing 
on  a  small  scale. 

Finally,  regarding  the  patterns  of  settlement, 
changes  can  only  be  introduced  gradually.   I  have  suggested 
that  the  line  village  be  fostered  in  the  division  of  un- 
titled public  lands  (baldios) .   But  this  leaves  all  the 
settled  areas  of  the  country  untouched.   Since  land 
transactions  are  taking  place  all  the  time,  and  estates 
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are  regularly  being  subdivided  by  inheritance,  a  campaign 
could  be  launched  to  encourage  these  divisions  to  be  made 
by  parallel  lines  all  starting  from  a  common  front  such  as 
a  road  or  stream.   Then  a  farm  divided  into  five  parcels 
would  result  in  five  strips  lying  side  by  side,  and  in  time 
the  homes  of  the  different  owners  might  well  be  built  at 
the  end  by  the  road.   If  this  could  be  "sold"  to  people  by 
means  of  films  shown  in  local  theaters,  and  by  extension 
agents  or  others  in  a  position  to  do  so,  some  improvement 
might  result. 

The  chief  problem  in  all  of  my  remarks  about  ways 
to  improve  the  rural  social  systems  is  that  the  changes 
have  to  be  implemented  by  persons  who  would  not  benefit 
directly  from  their  introduction.   The  wealthy  and  the 
well-educated  are  the  decision-making  authorities.   In 
some  cases  they  would  be  penalyzing  themselves,  as  by 
establishing  the  land  tax  (which  has  been  so  strongly 
resisted  since  its  proposal  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress) , 
or  discouraging  the  mechanization  of  large  estates.   In 
other  cases  they  simply  may  not  care,  or  may  do  nothing 
because  there  is  no  public  demand.   There  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  large  demand  for  the  long-lot  farm,  or  for  horse- 
drawn  equipment,  and  if  these  are  to  be  encouraged  they 
will  have  to  be  promoted  from  above,  by  those  who  do  not 
stand  to  gain  anything  by  their  encouragement. 
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These  persons  have  more  to  gain,  prestigewise ,  by 
establishing  elaborate  agrarian  reform  colonies  and  providing 
all  of  the  desirable  services  for  these.   Assuming  the  colonies 
succeed,  the  directors,  ministers,  and  even  presidents  can 
glory  in  their  success  and  build  political  capital  from  these 
spectacles,  even  though  they  do  not  accomplish  anything  for 
the  vast  majority  of  those  in  need  of  better  opportunities. 
It  will  take  unusually  concerned  men  to  avoid  this  common 
approach  to  governmental  and  public  positions,  and  to  attempt 
less  spectacular  accomplishments  which  would  benefit  more 
people  over  a  longer  time.   It  could  even  backfire,  if  the 
public  was  not  convinced  that  the  government  was  doing  some- 
thing meaningful.   (Public  opinion  may  sometimes  virtually 
require  the  big  display  instead  of  the  more  prosaic  but 
longer-lasting  efforts.) 

At  any  rate,  the  present  trends  are  clear.   Farms 
are  getting  smaller,  more  people  are  having  to  work  for 
others  to  eke  out  a  living,  there  is  little  opportunity  to 
become  a  farm  operator  except  by  inheritance,  and  antiquated 
ways  of  farming  continue  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  farmers.   Unless  something  is  done  which 
gives  hope  to  the  rural  residents  of  the  region  that  their 
futures  or  those  of  their  children  can  be  better,  this 
will  be  fertile  ground  for  subversives  to  play  upon  raw 
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feelings,  there  may  well  be  increased  tension  within  the 
bounds  of  several  countries  and  more  guerrillas  of  the 
Che  Guevara  type . 

I  feel  change  is  going  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
If  it  comes  sooner  it  will  probably  be  because  some  en- 
lightened men  in  government  chose  to  seek  the  larger  interest 
instead  of  their  own  selfish  ones.   If  it  comes  later  it  may 
be  the  result  of  violent  strife  between  fellow  citizens. 
I  hope  that  changes  come  soon. 
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APPENDIX  A 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS  TO  REQUIRE  THAT  LAND  BE  MADE  TO 
FULFILL  A  SOCIAL  FUNCTION  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


This  appendix  presents  a  chronological  citation  of 
the  particular  constitutional  articles  which  have  been  en- 
acted in  each  of  the  five  Central  American  nations  to  place 
social  restrictions  on  the  use  of  property  in  land.   In  ad- 
dition, a  few  of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  to  put  the 
constitutional  provisions  into  effect  are  indicated. 


Guatemala 


Constitutional   Provisions : 

Constitution  of  1879,  as  amended  in  1935:   Articles  16  and  28; 
Constitution  gf  1945:   Articles  90  and  91; 
"Estatuto  Politico"  of  1954:   Article  15; 
Constitution  of  1956:   Articles  124  and  125; 
Constitution  of  1965:   Articles  69,  70,  71  and  126 


Principal    Laws:^ 

1936:   Decreto  Gubernativo  No.  1885,  "Ley  de  Impuestos  Sobre 
Eriales  y  Latifundios"  (Law  of  Taxation  on  Idle  Lands 
and  Latifundios),  October  10. 

1949:   Decreto  Legislative  No.  712,  "Ley  de  Arrendamiento 
Forzoso"  (Law  of  Forced  Rentals) ,  December  21. 


^The  constitutions  of  Guatemala,  through  the  one  of 
1956,  have  been  collected  in  Spanish  by  Marinas  Otero  (1958) , 
and  the  1965  constitution  is  available  in  English  in  the 
Pan  American  Union's  series  of  American  Constitutions  (see 
PAU,  Department  of  Legal  Affairs,  1966a). 

^These  laws,  through  1956,  are  available  in  Mendez 
Montenegro  (1960) .  The  1962  law  has  been  published  by  the 
agency  which  administers  it  (Guatemala,  INTA,  1964). 
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1951:   Decreto  Legislative  No.  853,  Revises  No.  712  of  1949, 

reducing  rent. 
1952:   Decreto  Legislative  No.  900,  "Ley  de  Reforma  Agraria" 

(Agrarian  Reform  Law) ,  June  17.   (Revised  by  Dec. 

Leg.  No.  991,  June  29,  1953.) 
1954:   Decreto  No.  31,  "Estatuto  Agrario"   (Agrarian  Law), 

enacted  July  26  to  replace  the  1952  law  temporarily. 
1956:   Decreto  Gubernativo  No.  559,  "Estatuto  Agrario" 

(Agrarian  Law) ,  decreed  February  25  to  replace  the 

1954  decree. 
1962:   Decreto  Legislative  No.  1551,  "Ley  de  Transformacion 

Agraria"   (Law  of  Agrarian  Transformation) ,  October  17, 

El  Salvador 

Constitutional   Provisions:^ 

Constitution  of  1950:   Articles  135,  136  and  137; 
Constitution  of  1962:   Articles  137  and  138. 

Honduras 

Constitutional   Provisions :^ 

Constitution  of  1957:   Articles  157  and  252; 
Constitution  of  1965:   Article  97. 


Principal   Law 


.   5 


1962:   Decreto  Legislative  No.  2,  "Ley  de  Reforma  Agraria" 
(Agrarian  Reform  Law),  September  29.   (Amended  by 
Dec.  Leg.  No.  127,  June  14,  1963.) 


^El  Salvador's  constitutions,  except  for  that  of 
1962,  are  given  by  Gallardo  (1961,  II),  and  that  of  1962 
may  be  found  in  PAU,  Department  of  Legal  Affairs,  1966b. 

■^The  Honduran  constitution  of  1957  is  found  in 
Marinas  Otero's  volume  (1962)  of  the  Hispanic  American 
Constitutions  series  (also  in  PAU,  Department  of  Inter- 
national Law,  1958) ,  and  that  of  1965  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  series  (PAU,  Department  of  Legal  Affairs,  1966c). 

^Decreto  No.  2  is  available  in  booklet  form  (Honduras, 
196  2) ,  and  the  amendment  was  pxiblished  in  La  Gaoeta  (Honduras, 
1963-1968)  for  June  28,  1963. 
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Nicaragua 


Constitutional   Provisions : ^ 


Constitution  of  1939 
Constitution  of  1948 
Constitution  of  1950 


Principal    Law : ' 


Articles  63,  65,  66,  69  and  70; 
Articles  58,  60  and  62; 
Articles  63,  65,  66  and  71. 


1963:   Decreto  Legislative  No.  797,  "Ley  de  Reforma  Agraria" 
(Agrarian  Reform  Law) ,  April  3. 


Costa  Rica 


Constitutional   Provisions :  ^ 

Constitution  of  1871,  as  amended  in  1943:   Article  29; 
Constitution  of  1949:   Articles  45  and,  perhaps,  69. 

Principal    Laws:^ 

1944:   Decreto  Legislative  No.  58,  "Ley  de  Esquilmos"  (Share- 
Rental  Law),  March  10. 

1961:   Decreto  Legislative  No.  2825,  "Ley  de  Tierras  y 

Colonizacion"   (Law  of  Lands  and  Land  Settlement) , 
October  14.   (Amended  several  times:   Dec.  No.  3033 
of  Sept.  25,  1962;  Dec.  No.  3042  of  Oct.  4,  1962; 
Dec.  No.  3336  of  July  31,  1964.) 


^The  Nicaraguan  constitutions  are  gathered  in  Lejarza's 
volume  (1958)  and  the  19  50  constitution  with  amendments 
through  1962  is  available  in  English  (PAU,  Department  of 
Legal  Affairs,  1966d) . 

^Published  in  La   Gaaeta    (Nicaragua,  1963)  for  April 
19,  1963. 

^Peralta  (1962)  collected  all  of  the  constitutions  to 
date,  while  an  English  version  of  that  of  1949,  with  its 
amendments,  has  been  made  by  the  Pan  American  Union  (PAU, 
Department  of  Legal  Affairs,  1965). 

'All  may  be  found  in  the  semiannual  publication  of 
Costa  Rican  Laws  (Costa  Rica,  1824)  by  decree  number  and  date. 


Key  to  Major  Civil  Divisions  in  Central  America 


Guatemala 

1  Alta  Verapaz 

2  Baja  Verapaz 

3  Chimaltenango 

4  Chiquimula 

5  El  Peten 


El  Salvador — Cont'd 

6  La  Paz 

7  La  Union 

8  Morazan 

9  San  Miguel 
10  San  Salvador 


Nicaragua 

1  Boaco 

2  Carazo 

3  Chinandega 

4  Chontales 

5  Esteli 


5  El  Progreso 

7  El  Quiche 

8  Escuintla 

9  Guatemala 

10  Huehuetenango 

11  Izabal 

12  Jalapa 

13  Jutiapa 

14  Quezaltenango 

15  Retalhuleu 

16  Sacatepequez 

17  San  Marcos 

18  Santa  Rosa 

19  Solola 

20  Suchitepequez 

21  Totonicapan 

22  Zacapa 


El  Salvador 

1  Ahuachapan 

2  Cabanas 

3  Chalatenago 

4  Cuscatlan 

5  La  Libertad 


11  Santa  Ana 

12  San  Vicente 

13  Sonsonate 

14  Usulutan 


Honduras 

1  Atlantida 

2  Colon 

3  Comayagua 

4  Copan 

5  Cortes 


6  Granada 

7  Jinotega 

8  Leon 

9  Madriz 

10  Managua 

11  Masaya 

12  Matagalpa 

13  Nueva  Segovia 

14  Rio  San  Juan 

15  Rivas 

16  Zelaya 


Costa  Rica 

6 

Choluteca 

7 

El  Paraiso 

1 

Alajuela 

8 

Francisco  Morazan 

2 

Cartago 

9 

Gracias  a  Dios 

3 

Guanacaste 

10 

Intibuca 

4 

Heredia 

5 

Limon 

11 

Islas  de  la  Bahia 

12 

La  Paz 

6 

Puntarenas 

13 

Lempira 

7 

San  Jose 

14 

Ocotepeque 

15 

Olancho 

16 

Santa  Barbara 

17 

Valle 

18 

Yoro 
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Figure  18.      Map  identifying  the  major  civil  divisions  of  the  Central 
American  nations. 
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APPENDIX  C 

TABLE  OF  EQUIVALENT  MEASURES 
OF  LAND  AREA 


A.   Equivalents  of  Common  Central  American  Units 


Manzcinas 

Hectares 

(metric) 

1.0 

0.7 

2.0 

1.4 

5.0 

3.5 

10.0 

7.0 

50.0 

35.0 

100,0 

70.0 

1,000.0 

700.0 

1  caballeria 

(54  mz.) 

45.0 

(2.7  sq.  miles) 


Acres 
(English) 

1.7 

3.5 

8.6 

17.2 

86.5 

173.0 

1,730.0 

111.3 


B.   Equivalents  of  Metric  Units 


H< 

2cta] 

:es 

1, 

.0 

2, 

.0 

5, 

.0 

10, 

.0 

50, 

.0 

100, 

.0 

(1 

km^) 

1 

,000, 

.0 

(10 

km^) 

Manzanas 

1.4 

2.9 

7.2 

14.3 

72.0 

143.0 

1,430.0 


(3.9  sq.  miles) 


Acres 

2.5 

4.9 

12.4 

24.7 

123.0 

247.0 

2,470.0 
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APPENDIX  D 
LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


In  the  interest  of  brevity,  the  following  abbre- 
viations have  been  used  in  the  text  and  references  in  place 
of  the  full  names  of  the  agencies  or  institutions  in 
question: 

CIDA    Comite  Interamericano  de  Desarrollo  Agricola  (Inter- 
American  Committee  for  Agricultural  Development; 
also  known  under  its  English  acronym,  ICAD) 

DGC     Direccion  General  de  Cartografia  (General  Bureau  of 
Cartography) 

DGCE    Direccion  General  de  Censos  y  Estadisticas  (General 
Bureau  of  Censuses  and  Statistics  [Honduras] ) 

DGE     Direccion  General  de  Estadistica  (General  Bureau 
of  Statistics) 

DGEC    Direccion  General  de  Estadistica  y  Censos  (General 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Censuses) 

FAO     Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations 

IAN     Institute  Agrario  de  Nicaragua  (Nicaraguan  Agrarian 
Institute) 

IBRD     International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

ICAD    Inter-American  Committee  for  Agricultural  Development 
(Also  known  as  CIDA,  above) 

ICR     Institute  de  Colonizacion  Rural  (Institute  of  Rural 
Land  Settlement  [El  Salvador] ) 

IGCR    Institute  Geografico  de  Costa  Rica  (Costa  Rican 
Geographic  Institute) 

IGN     Institute  Geografico  Nacional  (National  Geographic 
Institute) 
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IIES     Institute  de  Investigaciones  Economicas  y  Sociales 
(Institute  for  Economic  and  Social  Research) 

INTA     Institute  Nacional  de  Transformacion  Agraria 

(National  Institute  for  Agrarian  Transformation 
[Guatemala] ) 

ITCO     Institute  de  Tierras  y  Colonizacion  (Institute  of 
Lands  and  Land  Settlement  [Costa  Rica] ) 

MAG     Ministerio  de  Agricultura  y  Ganaderia  (Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Livestock  Raising) 

MAI     Ministerio  de  Agricultura  e  Industrias  (Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Industry) 

OAS     Organization  of  American  States 

PAU     Pan  American  Union 

UNAH    Universidad  Nacional  Autonoma  de  Honduras  (Autonomous 
National  University  of  Honduras) 


USAID   United  States  Agency  for  International  Development 
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